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REPORT OP THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

FOR 1869 AND 1870. 



To the Governor of the State of Illinois : 

Sir : Pursuant to the provisions of an act of the General As- 
sembly of this State, approved by your Excellency on the 17th 
day of April, A. D. 1871, we herewith present for publication, 
the report of the Transactions of the Illinois State Agricultural 
Society for the years 1869 and 1870. The report is substantially 
a transcript of the record of the proceedings of the Executive 
Committee of said Society, together with copies of important 
papers and essays which came before that committee during 
the term covered by the report. Comparing the matter now 
submitted with that embodied in either of the preceding reports 
of this Society, it will be found that the scope of the present 
report is much the most restricted of the series ; and of this we 
desire to say a word in explanation. Previous to the publication 
of the last volume of transactions, covering the years 1867 and 
1868, there never was a provision of law, or even a suggestion 
in any act of the General Assembly of this State, that a report of 
the Transactions of the State Agricultural Society be made. Joint 
resolutions for printing such reports have been passed from time 
to time, but neither the act of incorporation of the Society, nor 
any subsequent legislation, imposed the preparation of such report 
as a duty, or in any manner suggested it 

The act of incorporation, approved February 8, 1853, section 
2, states the object of the Society as " being to promote thfe agri- 
cultural, horticultural, mechanical and household arts." With 
this object in view, Dr. John A. Kennicott, the Corresponding 
Secretary in charge at the expiration of the term of office of the 
first elected Executive Committee, in obedience to the instruc- 
tions of that committee, submitted to the Governor and General 
Assembly, January 3, 1855, a report of the " Transactions of the 
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State Agricultural Society, with the proceedings of the County 
Agricultural Societies and Kindred Associations," three thousand 
copies of which wer^ by joint resolution of the General Assem- 
bly, printed and distributed. Biennially thereafter, except in 
one instance, a report similar in scope and character has been 
presented by each succeeding Executive Committee of the Soci- 
ety, and has been printed and distributed in like manner. 

The selection of matter for these publications has been unre- 
stricted, save by the consideration that it should be of real and 
permanent value to the industrial classes. The Society itself 
having no legal status as a State institution, responsible in no 
definite respect Whatever to the State government, its reports have 
in no sense been regarded or intended as simple business accounts 
of the discharge of a duty imposed by law. Hence many things — 
such, for example, as the industrial statistics collected by the 
Auditor of State, which, although regularly printed by order of the 
General Assembly, never find their way to the libraries of the 
farmers and mechanics, in the form of the Auditor's reports — 
have been admitted to the Society's reports, and have added 
largely to their value. So, also, with the proceedings of kindred 
associations, such as the State and County Agricultural and Hor- 
ticultural Societies, Agricultural Conventions, etc. 

At the last session of the General Assembly, however, an act 
was passed, under the provisions of which it is expected the pres- 
ent organization of the State Agricultural Society will cease to 
exist, and its present officers form a " State Board of Agricul-: 
ture," by which their relation to the State government, if not to the / 
people of the State, will be materially changed. In view, there- 
fore, of the probable change, and of the fact that a report of the 
Transactions of this Society is now, for the first time, authorized 
by law, and in the often expressed hope that the General Assem- 
bly will provide, at an early day, for the thorough and systematic 
collection, publication and distribution of the facts relating to the 
industrial progress and well-being of the people of the State, we 
respectfully submit the record of our proceedings for the years 
1869 and 1870. 

The Executive Committee of the Illinois State Agricultural 

Society, by JOHN P. REYNOLDS, 

Secretary, 
&PUNGFULD, III., July 1, 1871. 
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ILLINOIS STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

* 

OFFICERS FOB 1869 AND 1870. 



EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Pbebidbnt WILLIAM KILE Paris. 

Ex-Pbssidsnt A. B. MoCONNELL Springfield. 

Vioe-Pbesidbht— State-at-Large. .W. D. EMERY Chicago. 

1st District A. H. DOLTON Dolton Station. 

MOSES DEAN Sycamore. 

C. H. ROSENSTTEL Freeport. 

GRAHAM LEE Hamlet. 

A. J. DUNLAP Galeshurg. 

EMORY COBB Kankakee. 

JOHN G.TAYLOR Decatur. 

D.A.BROWN Bates. 

JOHN H. SPEARS Tallula. 

M. C. GOLTRA Jacksonville . 

C. W. WEBSTER ...Salem. 

D.B. GILLHAM Alton. 

D. T. PARKER Cairo. 

8eoeistary JOHN P. REYNOLDS Chicago. 

Tbeabubeb JOHN W. BUNN Springfield. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS OF DEPARTMENTS FOR 1870. 

D. B. GILLHAM General Superintendent of Grounds, and Chief of Police. 

D.T.PARKER Marshal of Ring. 

E.COBB Superintendent of Forage. 

Class A— Cattle Mb. BROWN. 

Cla?s B— HoBBtfb and Jacks Mb. SPEARS. 

Class C and E— £b>ep and Poultby Mb. LEE. 

Class D— Hogs Mb. TAYLOR. 

ru Ba w vwn.wnfl / Sect?cn I., inside of Hall Mb. GOLTRA. 

Class F-Meobanios, { section LL, outside of Hall Mb. DUN LAP. 

Class G— Fabm Pbodijo i s Mb. EMERY. 

Class H-Hobtxotjltube Mb. DOLTON and Db. E. S. HULL. 

Class 1 end L— Fine Abis and Natutal Hisxobt MR. DOLTON. 

Class K-Textilb Fabbioj Mb. WEBSTER. 

Mbssbb. DEAN and ROfcEKSTIEL ArnniNO Committee fcb ihb Faib 

and in Cbabob or Tick T8, Gates, and Pbbmits. 

Mesbbs. KILE, MoCONNELL, and C OBB Reception ComirrrBit. 

M. ssbs. COBB, BROWN, and ROSENSTiEL Committee on Farms. 



TREASURER'S REPORT FOR 1869. 



ILLINOIS STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

In account with JOHN W. BUNN, Treasukml 



1869 
Jan. 1. 



I860. 



. Cr. 

By balance 

amount received from 8tate 

amount received at Decatur Fair 

Dr. 

To amount paid premiums . . ; 

amount paid for printing and advertising 

amount paid for stationery and postage ........ 

amount paid for bay ... 

amount paid for enginu for power hall 

amount paid for clciks f-»r Secretary at Fair 
amount paid for clerks for Treasurer at Fair 

amount paid gate keepers 

amount paid Assistant Superintendents 

amount paid General Superintendent's Assistants 

amount paid police 

amount paid for board expenses and meal tickets 

amount^paid for music, ribbous and livery 

amount paid for rent fuel, etc 

amount paid for express charges 

amount paid D. Sherman (services in 1868) . . . 
amount paid for binding report of J. P. Reynolds, 

Commissioner to Paris Exposition 

amount paid for traveling expense*, hotel bills, 

etc., of Executive Committee 

amount of Secretary's salary 

amount of Treasurer's Commissions 

amount of balance 

By balance 



$8,905 00 


8,000 


00 


20, 502 


70 


$9,227 79 


1,014 


86 


330 


20 


310 00 


100 


00 


233 


45 


192 


50 


155 


00 


586 


75 


264 


75 


443 


30 


1,081 


10 


566 


90 



$27,407 70 



674 41 

7a ys 

200 00 

290 00 

1,863 78 

2,500 00 

470 00 

6,822 96 



$6,822 96 



$27,407 70 



SprinuMKLD, January 5, 1870. 



JOHN W. BUNN, 7Wo*t«/-er. 



TREASURER'S REPORT FOR 1870. 



ILLINOIS STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

In accowd with JOHN W. BUNN, Treasurer. 



1870. 
Jan. 1. 
Sept 28. 



C i 
4 i 
«« 



Cb, 



By balance . , 

amount received from 8*ate , 

amount received at Decatur Fair 

amount received for lumber sold 

amount received of Macon County Agricul 
tural Society 



Dr. 

1870. To -amount paid premiums 

amount paid for expenses of board 

amount paid for agricultural papers 

amount paid for printing 

amount paid for stationery and postage 

amount paid for express charges 

amount paid for office expenses 

amount paid for hotel expenses at Fair. 

amount paid for meals for officers, committee 

men, etc., 

amount paid for expenses of lecturers 

amount paid for music 

amount paid for engine to run machinery 

amount paid for hay • 

amount paid for lumber 

amount paid for clerks for Secretary at Fair.. •• 
amount paid for clerks for Treasurer at Fair. . . . 
amount paid for gate-keepers and clerk auditing 

committee 

amount paid for Assistant Superintendents of 

departments 

amount paid for police 

amount paid for Supterintendent of Grounds, ex- 

penses ; 

amount paid for ribbons 

amount paid for ice water and barrels 

amount paid for livery. 

amount paid lor boxes lor Transactions 



$6,822 96 

8,000 00 

20,020 10 

124 65 

40 00 



$10,558 28 
834 70 
255 00 
720 80 
258 08 
101 66 

191 82 
488 75 

605 20 
180 90 
140 00 
200 00 
691 60 
427 45 
292 85 

192 00 

261 00 

669 60 

574 85 

165 80 
47 66 
70 50 

191 00 
17 00 



$30,007 71 
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Thibd.— Meetings of the Executive Committee of the Illinois State Agricultural 
Society may be held upon call of the President, or any two Vice-Presidents — previous 
notice, in writing, having been mailed to each member of the Executive Committee. 

Foubth.— Cash premiums of the Society shall be paid by the Treasurer, on checks 
drawn by the Secretary upon him, which said checks, when paid, shall be the Treasurer's 
vouchers for the same. 

Fifth. — The Secretary shall receive as compensation for his services, twenty-five 
hundred dollars per annum, payable monthly. 

Sixth.— The Treasurer shall receive as compensation for his services, % per cent 
upon the amount of moneys received by him. ' 

Seventh. — The Executive Committee shall appoint two of its members to act as an 
Auditing Committee, whose duties shall be to audit all bills of indebtedness incurred 
during or in immediate preparation for Fairs, and bo such bill shall be paid by the 
Treasurer unless it has been ordered paid by the Executive Committee, or audited by 
said Auditing Committee, approved by the President, and countersigned by the Sec- 
retary. 

Eighth.— The necessary expenses of the Executive Committee, and officers, in attend- 
ingmeetings of the Society and Committees, shall be paid out of the Treasury. 

That we recommend that our Senators and Representatives be requested to procure 
the passage of an amendment to the law regulating the distribution of the Reports of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, so that at least one-half of all the volumes 
published be distributed by the Commissioner of Agriculture. 

JOHN P. REYNOLDS, 
MOSES DEAN, 
GRAHAM LEE, 
EMORY COBB, 
D. A. BROWN, 

Committee. 

Which report, having been received, was, on motion, read sec- 
tion by section, and adopted, and the Secretary instructed to 
prepare and forward the memorial referred to. 

The Committee appointed to consider and report upon the first 
three points referred to in the President's address, reported as 
follows: 

Your Committee, having had under consideration the subject matter of the President's 
address, recommending the paying of Committeemen, and fixing of clerk hire, and the 
price of board and transportation of passengers and articles for exhibition to and from 
the Fair Grounds during the Fair, would beg leave to report, that all Awarding Com- 
mittees be admitted to the Fair Grounds free of charge, and be furnished with meal 
tickets while on duty. 

We also report that the Secretary be allowed two clerks, at the rate of $5 per day 
each, and all the balance of clerks and assistants connected with the Fair shall be 
allowed the sum of $3 per day, and meal tickets, while on duty — except the Treasurer's 
clerks and gate keepers, who may have from $3 to $5 per day, and meal tickets, while on 
duty— the number and rate of each to be determined by the Treasurer and Auditing 
Committee. 

Also, that the Secretary be allowed a porter to attend to his office, not to exceed $8 
per day, and meal tickets, while on duty. 

We would also recommend that, in accepting the proposition for holding the Fair, 
the rates of board by hotels, and of transportation of passengers and goods to and from 
the Fair Groundi, during the time of the Fair, be made part of the stipulations. 

We would also recommend that the Society pay no traveling expenses of employees, 
nor board bills, except those contracted at the dining halls, at the Society's rates, on 
the ground: Provided, that those who are employed to work at other places than the 
Fair Grounds, shall have their board bills paid. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

a H. ROSENSTIEL, Chairman. 

On motion of Mr. Gillham, • 
The report was adopted. 



Mr. Rosenstiel moved that the Fair of the Society be held to 
commence on the 20th day of September next. 

Mr. Brown moved to substitute the 27th day of September for 
the 20th day of September ; upon which 

Mr. Dolton demanded the yeas and nays. 

Those voting in the affirmative are, Messrs. Dolton, Dean, Lee, 
Dunlap, Cobb, Tavlor, Brown, Gillham, Parker, and Reynolds — 10. 

Those voting in the negative are, Messrs. Kile, McConnell, 
Rosenstiel, ana Goltra — 4. 

So the motion of Mr. Brown prevailed. * 

, Mr. Cobb moved that the Board receive proposals, to-morrow 
morning, for holding the Fair of 1869, with the privilege of hold- 
ing the Tair of 1870 ; pending the discussion of which, 

The Board adjourned until to-morrow, at 9 o'clock A. M. 



BOOMS ILLINOIS STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, ) 
Springfield, Jem. 13, 1869 — 9 o'clock A. M. ) 

The Board met, pursuant to adjournment. 

JPresent : President Kile, Ex-President McConnell, Vice-Presi- 
dents Dolton, Dean, Rosenstiel, Lee, Dunlap, Cobb, Brown, Spears, 
Goltra, Webster, Gillham, Parker^ Emery, and Secretary Reynolds. 

Oh motion, specifications for holding the Fair were adopted. 
On motion of Mr. Gillham, 

The resolution of Mr. Cobb, relating to receiving proposals for 
holding the Fair, was amended so as to read : "The Board receive 
proposal* for holding the Fairs of 1860 and 1870 " — in which 
form it was carried. 

On motion of Mr. Cobb, 

The Board went into Committee of the Whole, on the Premium 
List — Mr. Webster in the chair. 

After some time spent therein, 

The Committee rose, and reported having had the preparation 
of the Premium List for the Fair of 1868 under consideration, 
had made some progress, and asked leave to sit again* 
On motion of Mr. Brown, 

The Board took a recess until 2 o'clock P. M., of this day. 



2 o'clock P. if. 
The Board met, after recess. 
JPresent : The President, and members as in the forenoon. 

On motion of Mr. Dean, 
Mr. Jerry and Mr. Howard, of Madison county, Ills., were in- 
vited to make such statements as they may desire, in regard to 
the cause of the disease known as Milk-sickness. 



Mr. Jerry presented some written statements from citizens of 
Madison county, and of St. Charles, Mo.; which were read by the 
Secretary, when, 

On motion of Mr. Brown, 
The Chair appointed a Committee, consisting of Messrs. Brown, 
Dolton and Goltra, to whom the whole subject was referred, with 
instructions to report in writing to this meeting. 
On motion of Mr. Webster, 

Be*olvea\ That this Board ask, through the Secretary, the several Railroad Companies 
in the State to furnish each member of this Board with a yearly pass oyer their several 
roads. 

Mr. "Webster presented the account of Dr. H. C. Johns, for 
services in the investigation of the disease which prevailed among 
the milch cows in the vicinity of Springfield, in the month of 
May last ; which, on motion of Mr. Lee, was laid on the table. 
On motion of Mr. Lee, 

Resolved, That if there be any Commissioner of this Society in existence, upon 
diseases of cattle, the same is hereby recalled 

The Board them on motion, went into Committee of the Whole 
on the Premium List — Mr. McConnell in the chair. 

After some time spent therein, 

The Committee rose, reported having made some progress, and 
asked leave to sit again. 

On motion of Mr. Brown, 

The Board adjourned till to-morrow morning, at 9 o'clock. 



ROOMS ILLINOIS STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, ) 
Springfiild, January 14, 1869 — 9 6 * clock A.M. \ 

The Board met, pursuant to adjournment. 

Present : President Kile, Ex-President McConnell, Vice-Presi- 
dents Emery, Dolton, Dean, Kosenstiel, Lee. Dunlap, Cobb, 
Taylor, Brown, Spears, Goltra, "Webster, Gillham, Parker, and 
Secretary Eeynolds. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The Committee appointed to report upon the wines of Mr. 
Morlot, reported as follows : 

The Committee to whom was referred the subject of Wines, exhibited by Mr. Marlot, 
would report, that we believe the samples presented are, as represented, pure native wines, 
with no dilution, and, for their age, of unusual clearness, with a fine bouquet, and well 
worthy of the Society's commendation. 

We regret that we were unable to obtain a detailed statement of the process of manu- 
facture, but hope he will furnish the same, as promised to a member of the Committee. 

Your Committee would recommend the award of the Society's medal. 

GRAHAM LEE, 
EMORY COBB, 
0. H. KOSENSTIEL. 

Mr. Brown, chairman of the Committee to which was referred 
the statements on Milk-sickness, asked further time to report 



On motion, the Board went into Committee on the Whole on 
the Premium List — Mr. McConnell in the chair. 

After some time spent therein, 

The Committee rose, reported having made some progress, and 
asked leave to sit again. 

President Kile resumed the chair. 

Mr. Brown, from the Committee on Milk-sickness, reported as 
folio ws : 

Tour Committee, to which was referred the papers of Mr. William Jerry, who claims 
to have discovered the cause of Milk-sickness in the plant JSupatorium ageraioides (or 
white Snake-root), begs leave to report, that after a careful examination of the papers 
placed in our possession by Mr. Jerry, and after frequent conversations with him rela- 
ting to the subject, we would recommend that the Board take no action upon this sub- 
ject, at this time, further than that we give it as our opinion that Mr. Jerry has made 
discoveries in this direction, worthy of the attention of the public. 

D. A. BROWN, Chmmum. 

Which report was received and adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Brown, 
The Board took recess until 2 o'clock, F. M. 

2 o'clock p. M. 

Board met, after recess. 

Present : As in the forenoon. 

On motion, Board went into Committee of the Whole on the 
Premium List — Mr. McConnell in the chair. 

After some time spent therein, 

Committee rose and reported progress — having completed their 
labors, and referred back to the Board Lot. 19. 

The Report of the Committee was, on motion, accepted. 

On the motion of Ex-President McConnell, that Lot 10 be 
stricken out of the Premium List. 

The ayes and noes being called for, 

Those voting aye, were Messrs. Kile, McConnell, Rosenstiel, 
Goltra, Gillbam, and Emery — 6. 

Those voting no, were Messrs. Dolton, Dean, Lee, Dunlap, 
Cobb, Taylor, Brown, Spears, Webster, and Reynolds — 10. 

So the motion was lost. 

On motion, Class A (Cattle) was adopted, as reported by Com- 
mittee. 

On motion of Mr. Reynolds, 

Itoolved, That in the exhibition of Horses in harness and under the saddle, it is the 
intention of this Board that the Awarding Committee, under the direction of the Super- 
intendent of the Department, are expected, in their discretion, to require of the com- 
petitors such exercise as may be adapted to show their respective powers and training, 
except that they shall not permit racing under the rules of the race course. 

Mr. Gillham called for the ayes and noes, when thia resolution 
was put upon its passage: 

Ayes : Messrs. Kile, Dolton, Dean, Roseustiel, Lee, Cobb, Dun- 
lap, Brown, Spears, Goltra, Webster, Parker, Emery, and Rey- 
nolds — 14. 

jtfoes : Messrs. McConnell, Taylor and Gillham — 8. 
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Mr. Gillham moved to reduce the premiums on Bread to $4 

for first premium, and $2 for second premium. 

The ayes and noes being called for, 

Ayes : Messrs. Kile, JRosenstiel, Goltra, Gillham and Parker — 5. 

Noes : Messrs. McConnell, Dolton, Dean, Lee, Dunlap, Cobb, 
Taylor, Brown, Spears, Webster, Emery, and Reynolds — 12. 

So the motion was lost. 

On motion, the report of the Committee of the "Whole on the 
Premium List, as amended, was adopted. 
On motion of Mr. Lee, 

The Board proceeded to the election of General Superin- 
tendent of Grounds, by ballot ; which resulted as follows : 

For Mr. Gillham ,< 9 votes. 

" " Goltra. 6 " 

" " Dunlap 1 " 

Mr. Gillham was declared duly elected. 
On motion of Mr. Lee, 

Resolved, That Messrs. Rosenstiel and Dean, are hereby appointed Auditing Com- 
mittee. 

. On motion of Mr. Goltra, 

The Chair was authorized to appoint the Superintendents of 
Departments; whereupon the following appointments were an- 
nounced : 

Class A . . . • Messrs. Brown and McConnell. 

Class B and M " Spears and Cobb. 

Class C .Mr. Lee. 

Class D and E » . .Mr. Taylor. 

Class F Messrs. Goltra and Dunlap. 

Class G Mr. Parker. 

Class H Mr. Dolton. 

Class I and L Mr. Emery. 

Class K .* Mr. Webster. 

On motion, the President and Ex-President were appointed a 
Committee of Reception. 

On motion of Mr. Gillham, 

Resolved, That, in case any member of this Board should desire to attend the Fair 
of any other State organization) he shall, on application, receive from the Secretary a 
letter of credentials. 

On motion, the Board went into Committee of the Whole on 
the appointment of Awarding Committees — Ex-President McCon- 
nell in the chair. 

After some time spent therein, 

The Committee rose, reported having completed the list of 
Awarding Committees for the next Fair, and asked to be dis- 
charged. 

The report was adopted, and the Committee discharged from 
the further consideration of the subject. 
On motion of Mr. Gillham, 

The Board adjourned until to-morrow morning, at 9 o'clock A.M. 
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ROOlfg ILLINOIS STATE AGJtIOULTURAL SOOIETT, ) 
Sprdiqiiild, January 1ft, I860. ) 

Board met, pursuant to adjournment. 

Present : President Kile, Ex-President McOonnell, Vice-Presi- 
dents Emery, Dolton, Dean, Rosenstiel, Lee, Dunlap, Cobb, Tay- 
lor, Brown, Spears, Goltra, Webster, Gillham, Parker, and Secre- 
tary Reynolds. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and approved. 
On motion of Ex : President McOonnell, 

Resolved, That the Treasurer and Auditing Committee are hereby appointed a Com- 
mittee on Side Shows, with full power to admit, exclude or regulate the same. 

On motion of Mr. Gillham, 

Resolved, That the fourth Tuesday of the coming month (February 28) be the day 
fixed for closing the time for receiving proposals for the Fairs of 1869 and 1870. 

On motion of Mr. Webster, 

Resolved, That the Secretary be authorized to publish the specifications for holding 
the next Fair of this Society. 

On morion of Ex-President McOonnell, 

Resolved, That each member of this Board be allowed five agricultural, horticultural, 
or stock papers, to be selected by each member, and to be paid for out of the treasury*-^ 
not to exceed $15. 

On motion of Ex-President McOonnell, 

Resolved, That the President and Auditing Committee be a committee to consider the 
subject of renting other rooms for. the 'Society* 

The resolution was amended by adding the Secretary and Ex- 
President McOonnell, 

On motion of Mr. McOonnell, 

Resolved, That the requirement of 100 extra stalls, and furnishing the police, by the 
locality bidding, be stricken from the specifications for the Fair. 

The motion of Mr. Gillham, that the regulations be amended 
so that hay shall be furnished to exhibitors at cost price, instead 
of being furnished gratis, as at present, was n#t parried. 

The ayes and noes having been demanded, 

Ayes : Messrs. Kile, McOonnell, JJopen^ieil, Cobb, GoJtra, QUJ^ 
ham, Emery, and Dolton — S. 

Noes : Messrs. Dean, Lee, Dunlap, Taylor, Browa, Spears^ 
Webster, and ReynoldsT-8. 

On motion of Mr. Gillham, 

Resolved, That the Board do now adjourn until the %9& day of February next, at 
whteh time it is expected to decide upon the location of the yajrs of 1869 and 1870. 



ROOMS ILLINOIS STATE AGRICULTURAL SOOIETT, ) 
Springmxld, February 28, 1869. \ 

Board met, pursuant to adjournment. 

Present : President Kile, Ex-President McOonnell, Yice-Presi- 
dents Emery, Dolton, Dean, Rosenstiel, Lee, Dunlap, Cobb, Taylor, 
Brown, Spears, Goltra, Webster, Gillham, and Secretary Reynolds. 
—2 
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The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 
Mr. McConnell moved the adoption of the following by-law: 

The President shall have power, in case of emergency, to appoint commissioners or 
agents, whenever, in his opinion, the agricultural interests of the State require it; and 
report such appointment to the first meeting of the Board thereafter. 

Mr. Dean moved to amend, by adding the words "for rejection . 
or approval;" which amendment was accepted by Mr. McConnell. 
Mr. Gillham moved to strike out the amendment, as accepted; 
which was lost. 

On motion of Mr. Taylor, 
The subject was laid on the table. 
On motion of Mr. Dolton, 

lUtolvedi That the Board now declare themselves ready to receive proposals for hold- 
ing the Fairs of 1869 and 1870. 

Mr.. Spears presented the city of Freeport as a competing point 
for the Fairs. 

Messrs. Johns, Jones and Pickrell, a Committee of the Macon 
County Agricultural Society, and citizens of Macon county, pre- 
sented a communication, proposing to comply with the require- 
ments of the Society in regard to holding the Fair. 
On motion of Mr. Spears, 

The proposition of Messrs. Johns, Jones and Pickrell was re- 
ferred to a Committee of three, for conference. 

The President appointed as such Committee, Messrs. Spears, 
McConnelL, and Gillham. 

On motion, the Board took a recess until 7 o'clock F. M. 



% o'clock P. M. 

Board met, after recess. 

Present : as in the afternoon. 

The Committee of conference, through their chairman, Mr. 
Spears, reported that the Committee representing the citizens of 
Macon county, propose to comply fully with the requirements of 
the Society. 

The report was, on motion, received and laid on the table, to be 
taken up when the proposals are further considered. 
On motion of Mr. Lee, 

House bill No. 1054, now pending in the General Assembly, 
was presented for consideration, and after considerable discussion, 
On motion of Mr. Reynolds, it was 

Resolved, That this Executive Board recognize fully the justice, propriety and good 
policy of holding the Fairs of this Society alternately South, Center and North, in the 
State, and that they are ready and anxious to locate theFair in the Southern or First 
Grand Division, where and whenever the citizens of any accessible place in that division 
may signify a willingness to make the necessary preparations, and fulfill the needful and 
usual requirements for the same. 

R&oUndy further y That a Committee of three members be appointed, to confer with the 
Committee on Agriculture of the House of Representatives of the General Assembly of 
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this State, and seek to have House bill No. 1004 so modified as to be definite and prac- 
tical in its provisions, so that the State Society may comply with them in a manner to 
guard the interests of the Society, and accomplish the greatest amount of good in the 
several Grand Divisions of the State. 

The Chair appointed Messrs. Reynolds, Cobb, and Webster, 
that Committee. 

Ex-President McConnell moved that the account of Dr. H. C. 
Johns, which was laid on the table at the last session, be taken 
from the table and referred to a Committee of three. 

The ayes and noes being called for, the motion was adopted, as 
follows: 

Ayes : Messrs. McConnell, Emery, Dean, Cobb, Taylor, Brown, 
Goltra, Webster, Gillham, and Seynolds— 10. 

Nays : Messrs. Rosenstiel, Lee, Dunlap, and Spears — 4. 

The President appointed Messrs. McConnell, Spears and 
Emery said Committee. 

On motion, the doors were closed, and the subject of locating 
the Fair was taken up. 

After some discussion, 

Mr. Brown moved to defer the further consideration of the 
subject until to-morrow morning at 9 o'clock, in order to give 
further opportunity to competing points. 

Mr. Gillham moved, as a substitute, that an informal ballot for 
the location be now taken ; which was carried. 

Mr. Rosenstiel moved that the Board do now adjourn until 
to-morrow morning at 9 o'clock ; which motion was carried, and 
the Board adjourned. 



ROOMS ILLINOIS 8TATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, ) 
Springfield, February 24, 1869. ) 

Board met, pursuant to adjournment. 

Present : President Kile, Ex-President McConnell, Vice-Presi- 
dents Dolton, Dean, Rosenstiel, Lee, Dunlap, Cobb, Taylor, 
Brown, Spears, Goltra, Webster, Gillham, and Secretary Reynolds. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

Mr. Dolton moved that the report of the Committee of con- 
ference be adopted, and the Fairs of 1869 and 1870 be held at 
Decatur. 

Mr. Connell (as a member of the Committee of conference) 
stated that the understanding with the Committee from Macon 
county is, that a contract would be executed by individuals, 
amply secured, that all necessary new stalls will be built by the 
citizens of Macon county ; that the reservation to said citizens of 
the use of the booths under the amphitheater is not intended to 
deprive the State Society of the right to control the sale of com- 
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moditiee therein ; and that the grounds are to be put in good 
tepair for each of the Fairs, by the said citizens. 

On motion of Mr. Brown, 

Jtoolvedj That we accept the proposition presented by the citizens of Macon county, 
subject to the changes already agreed upon ; and that the President and Secretary of 
this Board be authorized to enter 'into a contract with the parties. 

Oh motion of Mr. Goltra, 

A Committee, consisting of iMessrfe. Kile, Gillham, Goltra, 
McConnell, Bosenstiel, and Dean, was appointed to superintend 
the preparation and reception of the grounds from the local au- 
thorities. 

On motion of Mr. Gillham, 

The Auditing Committee was added to the Reception Com- 
mittee, for the Fairs, 

Mr. McConnell moved that the Premium List be referred to a 
Committee of three, for revision. 

Mr. Spears inoved to adjourn to the &7th day of September next. 

Mr. McConnell moved to lay the motion to adjourn on the table. 

The ayes and nays being called, resulted as follows : 

Those voting in the affirmative were, Messrs. McConnell, 
Emery, Bean, feosenstiel, Brown, Diinlap, Goltra, Webster, Gill- 
ham, and Reynolds — 10. 

Those voting in the negative were, Messrs. Dolton, Lee, Cobb, 
Taylor, and Spears — 5. 

Oji motion, the Board took a recess for one hour. 

During the recess, the President called the gentlemen assembled, 
to order, for the purpose of affording to General Fuller an oppor- 
tunity of presenting, from the Cheese manufacturers in his section 
of tfie State, a sample of their work, in vindication of them- 
selves. 

, The following letter and proceedings on that subject, was then 
road: 

ItLXNOU LJWSLATUM, SllfATl CHAMBER, 

f j. Spbingfihld, Feb. 2, 18«9. 

How. Jiifies a. Mmife, ffouto of JftepreteniaHves; 

Dkab Sir: I We the honor to inclose, herewith, a certified copy of a preamble and 
resolution adopted, on the 80th ultimo, by the Dairy, Horticultural and Agricultural 
Society of Fox River, Illinois. 

The cheese referred to has arrived and is now in my possession. I have now the 
honor respectfully to request that you designate the time and place when you will re- 
■eeiTe die tame. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

ALLEN 0. FULLER. 
At a meeting of the Dairy, Horticultural and Agricultural Society of Fox River, held 
at its rooms in the city of Elgin, Kane county, Illinois, on the 80th of January, A. D. 
1869, the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

WmsRiJLS, in the proceedings of the House of Representatives of the State of Illi- 
nois, as they appear in the "Daily State Journal" of the 28th inst, it is reported that 
the Hon. Mr. Miller, of St Clair county, while speaking upon House bill, No. 115, for 
"An act to protect Butter and Cheese Manufacturers," affirmed that "it was known that 
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the State Of New York famished good cheese, and the State of Illinois did not;** and, 
whereas, it is thepractice of some of the commission merchants of Chicago to brand, 
and sell as New York cheese, cheese manufactured in this vicinity by members of this 
Society — thereby depriving Illinois of the credit due from its own production; and, 
whereas, we desire to convince the Hon. Mr. Miller that he is mistaken; therefore, 

Ruolvtd, That the Trustees of this Society be directed to procure and forward to the 
Hon. A. G. Fuller (who knows something of the extent of cheese manufacturing in 
Northern Illinois,) a cheese manufactured at the "Hanover Cheese Factory," an estab- 
lishment located about two miles from this city— to be presented publicly to the Hon. 
Mr. Miller, who thereby may see, taste, and be assured that Illinois did, can, and will 
manufacture as good cheese as New York. 

We hereby certify the foregoing to be a correct copy of the resolution passed as 
aforesaid. 

Frank T. Gilbert, Secntary. J. TEFFT, PmxdenL 

Elgin, Jamtary 80, 1869. 

The Hon. James R. Miller having designated the Rooms of the 
Illinois State Agricultural Society as the place for the presenta- 
tion of the cheese referred to in the foregoing resolution, accord- 
ingly* 

General A. 0. Fuller, in presence of the Board, and a large 
number of gentlemen feeling a strong interest in the good repu- 
tation of our cheese manufactories — after some appropriate re- 
marks, presented the cheese as directed, which was pronounced, 
on examination by dealers and competent Judges, to be fully 
«qual to any cheese manufactured in New York, to be found in 
this market 



1 o'clock p.m. 

The Board met, after one hour's reoesa. 

Present: As before. 

Mr. Gillham moved that Mr. Emery be requested to estimate 
the cost of publishing the Premium List by the agricultural pa- 
pers in their regular issues, and in pamphlets. 

Mr. McConnell moved to strike from the Premium List all 
third premiums. 

Mr. Spears moved to adjourn, to meet at Decatur, on the 27th 
day of September next. 

Mr. Dolton moved to amend, by making it subject to call of 
the President; which amendment was adopted. 

The vote on the motion to adjourn was taken by yeas and nays. 

Those voting yea were Messrs. Lee, Dunlap, Cobb, Taylor, 
Spears, Goltra, and Secretary Reynolds — 7. 

Those voting nay were Messrs. McConnell, Dolton, Rosenstiel, 
Brown, Emery, Taylor, Dean, and Gillham — 8. 

On the main question, 

Those voting yea were Messrs. McConnell, Dolton, Rosenstiel, 
Dunlap, Taylor, and Gillham — 6. 

Those voting nay were Messrs. Emery, Dean, Lee, Cobb, 
Brown, Spears, Goltra, Webster, and Secretary Reynolds — 9. 
On motion of Mr. Goltra, 

B*oh*d, That this Board do now adjourn, situ <&. 
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PRIEST HOUSE, ) 



Decatur, SepL 25, 1869—7 o'clock P. 

Board met, pursuant to call of President Kile, who called the 
meeting to order. 

The whole Board was present at the meeting. 

The President stated tne question bofore the Board was in re- 
lation to permitting parties to erect kitchens near the booths in 
the amphitheater. 

On motion of Ex-President McConnell, 

Resolved, That the subject of further provision for victualing the public, during the 
Fair, be referred to Superintendent Gillham, who, with the advice of the President, 
shall have power to act 

Mr. DeLoss, agent for the United States Chemical Fire En- 
gine Company, of Chicago, was introduced, and made a state- 
ment in regard to the engines of the company, and requested the 
privilege of erecting a house on the Fair Grounds, and set it on 
fire, for the purpose of testing the efficiency of tne apparatus; 
also requested the appointment of a Committee from the Board. 

On motion of Mr. Emery, 

Resolved, That the request of Mr. DeLoss be granted, and that Friday, the 1st day of 
October, at 12 M., shall be the time for making the test, and that the whole Board shall 
constitute a Committee on said test. 

On, motion of Mr. Gillham, 

Resolved, That the President is hereby authorized to present the Board of Directors 
of the Macon County Agricultural Society with a complimentary invitation, each, to the 
Fair. 

On motion of Mr. Gillham, 

Resolved, That Messrs. Gillham, McConnell and Taylor are hereby appointed a Com- 
mittee to confer with the City Council of Decatur on the subject of charges for trans- 
portation to and from the Fair Grounds and the city. 

On motion of Mr. McConnell, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Side Shows are hereby instructed to admit, for a 
consideration, such exhibitions as have no immoral tendency — they haying first com- 
plied with the laws relating to such exhibitions. 

On motion of Mr. McConnell, 

Resolved* That a first premium of $20, and second premium of $10, are hereby added 
to the Premium List, for best Gelding in single harness. Lot 17, Class B. 

On motion of Mr. Spears, 

. Resolved) That the Secretary is hereby instructed to have 4000 slips, containing the 
Premiums for the day, printed, and distributed on the Fair Grounds and in the city of 
Decatur, before the opening of the Fair on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of the ex- 
hibition. 

On motion of Mr. Gillham, 
The Board adjourned, on call of President. 
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PRIEST HOUSE, ) 



DiolTUB, Sept. 27, 18#9— 7 o'clock 

The Board met, on call of the President. 

President Kile called the meeting to order. 

Mr. Brown reported that everything was progressing favorably 
in Class A. 

Mr. Cobb presented a petition from "Wm. J. Hobson, and thirty- 
two other persons, to-wit : 

Fair Ground, September 26, 1869., 
To Pbiiidxnt Kile, and the Executive Board of JUinou State Agricultural Society: 

We, the undersigned, exhibitors at this State Fair, petition you to make a Glass for 
imported Draft Stallions, as there are five imported stallions on the grounds on exhibi- 
tion. There are forty stallions on the grounds that, under the present arrangement, 
will have to compete with the imported stallions. They all know that they will have 
"no show," and it will discourage them from patronizing the Fair hereafter. 

On motion of Mr. Cobb, 

Retolvedy That the request of petitioners be complied with; and that a first premium 
of $26, and second of $16, be offered, as desired by petitioners, conditioned that the 
owners of the same do not enter them for competition in any other Lot except Sweep- 
stakes. 

On motion of Mr. Keynolds, 
The privilege of making a test of the efficiency of the Bab- 
cock Fire Extinguisher was extended to the agent of the siame, 
on same conditions as imposed on the agent of the United States 
Chemical Fire Engine Company of Chicago— the test to be made 
immediately following the other. 

On motion of Mr. Reynolds, 

Reeohed, That the petitions for permits for the purpose of vending articles of any 
and all descriptions, be referred to the General Superintendent and Treasurer, with 
power to act — except that they shall permit nothing to be sold having an immoral ten- 
dency. 

On motion of Mr. Emery, 

Reeolved, That the President is hereby authorized to engage the room in which this 
meeting is held, for the use of invited guests. 

On motion, Board adjourned to meet on call of the President. 



PRIEST HOUSE, ) 

DiCATUR, SepL 28, 1860—7 o'clock P.M. J 

The President called the Board to order. 
The minutes of the last meeting^ were read and approved. 
On motion of Mr. McConnell,' 

Resolved, That the General Superintendent is hereby ordered to have the Fair Grounds 
sprinkled when it is required, and the highway from the entrance gate to the city limits. 

On motion of Mr. McConnell, 

Resolved, That this Board will not alter the rules of this Society in regard to the Pre- 
mium List exhibitions at this Fair. 
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On motion of Mp. Brown, 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Board that imported long wool Sheep shall be 
allowed to exhibit in Lot 80, Sweepstakes, Class C 9 

On motion of Mr. McConnell, 

Resolved, That the Superintendents of Departments are hereby instructed to retain 
the Entry books, until the ribbons shall be attached to the premium articles. 

On motion of Mr. Dean, 

Resolved, That the Superintendent of Glass H be instructed to provide such room as 
is necessary to make a proper display of the articles placed in his hands for exhibition. 

On motion, the Board adjourned, to meet on call of the Presi- 
dent 



PRIEST HOUSE, ) 

Dwutub, Oct. 1, 1869— 7 o'clock P.M. \ 

Board met, on call of the President. 
President Kile in the chair. * 

On motion of Mr. Cobb, 

Resolved, That the President appoint a Committee of three members, to decide the 
point of pedigree in dispute between Mr. Carl and the Awarding Committee of the So- 
ciety. 

"Whereupon, the Chair appointed Messrs. Brown, Webster and 
Reynolds, to meet Mr. Carl. 

The Superintendent of Class Q, Farm Products, reported that 
dissatisfaction was felt by some of the exhibitors at the award of 
the Committee, in his Department. After proper investigation 
into the alleged causes of complaint, it was 

Resolved, That the action and ruling of the Superintendent of Class G, Farm Pro* 
ducts, as objected to by exhibitors, is fully sustained by this Board. 

On motion of Mr. Gillham, 

Resolved, That the hours of half past twelve (12}) to two (2) o'clock P. M., shell be 
the time fixed for the sale of stock at auction, at such point on the Fair Grounds as the 
Superintendent may direct. 

Mr. Gillham reported the arrest of two noted pick-pockets and 
their incarceration in jail, and desired instructions how to proceed. 

Mr. Gillham, who was appointed to confer with the City Coun- 
cil of Decatur, concerning rates of transportation, reported that 
the Mayor and Council promised to see that no extortion be 
practiced. 

Mr. Reynolds, from Committee on Pedigree, reported in favor 
of allowing the premiums as awarded by the Committee. 

The report was adopted, and the premiums ordered to be paid. 
On motion of Mr. Cobb, 

The Board adjourned, to meet on call of the President. 
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PRIEST HOUSE, ) 

Decatur, Oct. % 18«9— 7 o'clock P.M. \ 

Board met, on call of the President. 

President Kile in the chair. 

Mr. Dunlap stated that for want of opportunity there had 
been no test made of the Hedge Trimmer, entered by t>. Oliver, 
of Qalesburg, 111. ; and, from his own knowledge of the efficiency 
of the machine, moved to award the regular premium of $20 
and silver medal, to Mr. Oliver, for said machine. 

The motion was carried, and the premium and medal awarded 
to Oliver, Atwood & Balfour, Galesburg. 

On motion of Mr. Bean, 

Resol»ed\ That the parties representing the two Fire Engines . be requested to each 
make a statement of the facts relating to the test of those machines, daring the past 
three days ; and if found fair and full, that the Board certify to the same. 

On motion of Mr. Spears, 

Resolved, That the General Superintendent is hereby authorized to settle the compen- 
sation of the Police Magistrate officiating, in the employment of the Board, on the 
Grounds, during the week of holding the present Fair. 

On motion of Mr. Lee, 

Resolved, That the Secretary is hereby authorized to make arrangements with the 
"Prairie Farmer Go." for the publication and distribution of the list of awards at the 
present Fair. 

On motion of Mr. Ros^nstiel, 

Retokudy That the Board do now adjourn, to meet on call of the President. 



Names of Members of the Executive Board present at ike Fair held at Decatur, 1&69, and 

rofro were also present at the meeting* of the Board; 

President William Kile , Paris. 

Ex-President. . . A. B. McConnell .Springfield. 

Vice-President. H. D. Emery Chicago. 

• «« -,.##, A.H.DOLTOH Dollon Station. 

" " Mosks Dean ..., Sycamore. 

" " 0. H. Rosenstul. FreeporL 

" " Graham Lei ...Hamlet. 

M " A. J. Dunlap Galesburg. 

" " Emory Gobb ..Kankakee. 

w " JqhnG. Taylor Decatur. 

" " D.A.Brown ....Bates. 

" " JohnH. Spears TaOula. 

" " M.C Goltra /acksonmlls. 

" " 0. W.Webster Salem. 

" " D.B.Gillham..... Alton. 

lt " D. P.Parker Cairo. 

All the members of the Board were present 

Wlf. KILE, President. 
John P. Reynolds, Secretary. 



—3 
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ROOMS ILLINOIS STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, > 
SPMNaraLD, January 4, 18*70 — 10 o'clock A.M. ) 

I _____ * 4 

Board met, pursuant to resolution. 

President Kile called the meeting to order. 

Present: President Kile, Ex-President McConnell, Vice-Presi- 
dents Emery, Dolton, Dean, Eosenstiel, Lee, Dunlap, Cobb, Tay- 
lor, Spears, Goltra, Gillham, Parker, and Secretary Keynolds. 

On motion of Mr. Lee, 

Resolved* That the Secretary he instructed to purchase chairs sufficient and suitable 
for the use of the Board in the Society Rooms, 

The Board then proceeded to the consideration of the reports 
of the Awarding Committees at the last Fair, on articles entered 
as Miscellaneous. 

On motion of Mr. Emery, 

Resolved, That Cultivators, Harrows, Corn Planters and Grain Drills, shall be classed 
with Reapers, Mowers, etc., on which no awards are to be made. 

On motion of Mr. Spears, 
The Board took a recess until 2 o'clock P. M. 



ft o'clock p. M. 

The Board met, after recess. 

Present: President Kile, Ex-President McConnell, Vice-Presi- 
dents Emery, Dolton, Dean, Eosenstiel, Lee, Dunlap, Cobb, Tay- 
lor, Spears, Goltra, Gillham, Parker, Brown, and Secretary Rey- 
nolds. 

On motion of Mr. McConnell, 

Resolved, That the time for holding the next annual State Fair be now fixed by the 
Board. 

On motion of Mr. Lee, 

Resolved, That the next annual .State Fair shall be held at Decatur, commencing on 
Monday, the 26th day of September, 1870. 

On motion of Mr. Gillham, 

Resolved, That the Executive Board go into Committee of the Whole on the report of 
Committee on Miscellaneous Entries at the last Fair. 

"Whereupon, the Board went into Committee of the "Whole, 
with Mr. Emery in the chair. 

After some time spent therein, 

The Committee rose, reported progress as per memoranda in 
the entry books— having examined the Miscellaneous Entries. as 
far as through Class F, and confirmed or refused to confirm the 
recommendations of the Awarding Committees, as the respective 
cases seemed to justify and require. 

Mr. Dolton moved to amend the report by striking out all 
action relating to School Desks; which motion was lost. 
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On motion of Mr. Gillham, 

Rtsoived, That the report of the Committee of the Whole, on the Miscellaneous List of 
the last Fair, be adopted. 

The President resumed the chair: 

The Board proceeded to the further consideration of the Mis- 
cellaneous Entries, and completed the revision of the same. 
On motion of Mr. Gillham, 
The Board adjourned until to-morrow morning, at 8 o'clock. 



ROOKS ILLINOIS STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, ) 
SPBiNomLD, January 5, 18*70—8 o'clock A.M. ) 

Board met, pursuant to adjournment. 

Present: President Bale, Ex-President McConnell, Vice-Presi- 
dents Emery, Dolton, Dean, Eosenstiel, Lee, Dunlap, Cobb, Tay- 
lor, Brown, Spears, Goltra, Gillham, Parker, and Secretary Key* 
nolds. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read, and, 
On motion of Mr. McConneli, 

Were approved. 

The statement of Mr* W. M. Beatty, of Jacksonville, in regard 
to his entry for the premium offered, for the best crop of five 
acres of Corn, was read, and samples of the products examined 
by the Board. 

On motion of Mr. Goltra, 

Rmohed, That the premium of $60 offered by the Society, and special premium of 
Riding Cultivator offered, by Deere & Co., Moline, are hereby awarded to said Beatty. 

On motion of Mr. Brown, 



Ruohea\ That a Committee, consisting of Messrs. Reynolds, Lee, McConnell, Dean, 
appointed, whose duty it shall be to 
to this Board, for its adoption during the present session, any changes in the manage- 



and Cobb, be appointed, whose duty it shall be to revise the by-laws, and to recommend 



ment or business affairs of this Society they may deem advisable. 

On motion of Mr. Rosenstiel, 

Jtetolved\ That the premium of $25, offered for the best essay on the principles and 
plans of Landscape Gardening, as adapted to beautifying the homes of the farmers of 
Illinois, shall be awarded to Robert Allyn, Esq., of Lebanon, Illinois. 

Secretary Reynolds presented a communication from the Presi- 
dent of the State Horticultural Society, embodying a resolution 
of the latter proposing to join the State Agricultural Society in 
the next State Fair, on certain conditions tnerein stated; which 
communication was, 

On motion of Mr. McConnell, 

Referred to a Committee of three, who were instructed to report 
as soon as convenient. 

The President appointed Messrs. Cobb, McConnell, and Emery, 
such Committee. 
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The Committee appointed to consider and report upon tht pro- 
position of the State Horticultural Society, in regard to the next 
Fair, reported through their chairman, Mr. Cobb, viz : 

Your Committee, to which was referred the communication and resolution of the 
State Horticultural Society, would respectfully report as follows: 

While we fully appreciate the importance and value of the Jlorticultural interests of 
the State, and desirability of union of action between the State Agricultural Society and 
the State Horticultural Society, in order to the best development of said interests, and 
are willing to consult the Executive Committee or a special Committee of the State Horti- 
cultural Society, in the preparation of a Premium List for the next Fair; nevertheless, 

Resolved, That this Society cannot with propriety accede to the proposition, as embraced 
in the resolution. 

Resolved, That the Board are willing to meet a Committee of conference from the 
Horticultural Society, on preparation of a Premium List; and suggest Thursday evening, 
as the time for such conference. 

Resolved, That the action of the Board be communicated to the proper officers of the 
State Horticultural Society at once. 

& COBB, 

A. B. McCONNBLL, 

Hi D.EMERY, 

OotnntUtee. 

On motion of Mr. Lee, 
The report of the Committee was accepted, and the Secretary 
instructed to send a copy of same to W. C. Flagg, Esq., Presi- 
dent of the State Horticultural Society, at Alton- 
On motion of Mr. RosenstieL 
The awarding of premiums on Fruits, Wine, Cider and Vinegar, 
wris postponed until to-morrow evening, at 7 o'clock. 

The Treasurer (Mr. Bunn) presented his Report for the year 
1869. 

On motion of Mr. Gillham, 
The Report was received, and referred to Messrs. Gillham, 
Brown, and Rosenstiel, for examination and report. 

The Board went into Committee of the Whole on the Premium 
List — Mr. Emery in the chair. 
After some time spent therein, 

The Commitee rose, reported progress, and asked leave to sit 
again. 

On motipn of Mr. McConnell, 
The Board took recess until 2 o'clock P. M. 



9 o'clock p. if. 

The Board met, after recess* 

Present : The President, and members as before. 

The Board resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on 
the Premium list. 

After some time spent therein, 

The Committee rose, and reported having completed the 
Premium List for the winter meeting of 1871, tne first three^Lots 
of Class A, and all of Class E. . . 
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The report waif accepted and adopted. 
On motion of Mr. Cobb, 

Renohed, That the pedigrees of animals shown as thoroughbreds, In Ctebs A, must, 
in all cases, be traceable in full to the English or American Herd Book. 

On motion of Mr. Rosenstiel, 
The Board adjourned to to-morrow morning, at 9 o'clock. 



ROOMS ILLINOIS STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, > 
BrKmarnLD, January 6, 1870 — 9 o'clock A, M. ) 

The Board met, pursuant to adjournment. 

\Pre*mt: President Kile, Ex-r resident McConnell* VicerPresi- 
dents Emery, Dolton, Dean, Rosenstiel, Lee, Dunlaty Cobb, 
Taylor, Brown, Spears, Goltra, "Webster, Parker, and Secretary 
Reynolds. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read, amended and 
adopted. 

Tne Committee appointed to examine and report on the Treas- 
urer's Report, reported through theit chairman, as follows : 

We, the undersigned, Committee appointed to examine the report and vouchers of the 
Treasurer of this Society, having carefully examined the same, beg leave to report said 
Treasurer's Report to be correct* 

D.B. GILLHAM, 
0. ?. ROSENSTIEL, 
D. A. BROWN, 

The report of the Committee was adopted. 
The Board resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
Premium List — Mr. Emery in the chair. 

After some time spent therein, the Committee rose and re- 
ported progress. 

The President resumed the chair. 

On motion of Mr. Spears, 
Class M was stricken irom the Premium List. 
On motion of Mr. Emery, 

Resolved, That the Board offer a premium of $50 to the person who wijl make the 
best report of the Agricultural, Horticultural, and other industrial interests of any 
single county in the State, at our next winter meeting — the report to embrace the History 
and prominent transactions of .the County Agricultural and Horticultural Societies. 

The Committee on revision of By-laws and Management pre- 
sented the following report : 

To the Executive Board of the lUinoit Slate Agricultural Society ; 

Your Committee, to whom was referred the subject of revision of the By-laws, and to 
make suggestions with regard to the business management of the affairs of the Society, 
respectfully report as follows: 

That we have considered jthe subject referred to, and beg to recommend • 
1st The passage of a by-law requiring that aU reports of Committees sWl be made 
in writing, aid entered in the proceedings of ttrt Board by A* Secretary, or kept onfile 

in.thtoilCftv .- .... ...:■.;; » M „. 
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2d. The appointment of a Superintendent, whose duty It shall be to take charge of 
the purchase and distribution of all forage and litter, and water, for stock on exhibition. 

3d. That the Auditing Committee take exclusive charge of the gates and tickets, and that 
tne Secretary cause the tickets to be printed and delivered to the Auditing Committee 
before the commencement of the Fair. 

4th. The appointment of Superintendent of Grounds, who shall be chief of police. 

5th. The appointment of a Marshal of the Ring, whose duty it shall be to preserve 
proper order in the exhibition rings and amphitheater, announce awards, and to co- 
operate with the Superintendents of Classes A and B, as they may desire, during the 
exhibition in the rings. Also, that said Marshal shall see that a portion of the amphi- 
theater be appropriated to the exclusive use of invited guests, and members of the 
Awarding Committees when not on duty. 

6th. That the Auditing Committee have charge of all permits (in the nature of 
licenses) which the Board may authorize to be issued. 

7th. That there , be but one Superintendent to a Department, except in Class F, 
which shall be divided into sections— section 1 including all articles exhibited in the 
Ifechanical Hall; and section 2, the residue entered in that department. 

JOHN P. KEYNOLDS, 
EMORY COBB, 
GRAHAM LEE, 
A B. MeCONNELL, 
MOSES DEAN, 

Committee. 

On motion of Mr. Goltra, 
The foregoing report was accepted and adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Dean, 

Resolved, That the sum of twelve hundred (1200) dollars be offered in premiums in 
Class D. 

On motion of Mr. McConnell, 

Resolved, That the report of the Committee of (he Whole on the Premium List, be 
adopted, as to Class A, except that the heading of Lot 4 be made to read as follows : 
" Ardemeys, Ayreshirea, and milch breeds not otherwise provided for." 

On motion of Mr. Lee, 

' Resolved, That the report; of the Committee of the Whole on premiums in Class B, 
be adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Brown, 

. Resolved, That the report of the Committee of the Whole, on premiums in Class C 9 
be adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Cobb, 

Resolved, That the second premiums on Essays be stricken from the Premium List • 

On motibn of Mr. Goltra, 
The Board took a recess until 7 o'clock P. M. 



1 <fchck A. M. 

Board met, after recess. 

Present : The President, and members as before. 

, The rules and xegulations for the Pair of 1870 were taken up, 1 
and several amendments were made to the rules and regulations 
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of preceding Fairs — of which the necessary notes were made 
by the Secretary, and which, by consent of the Board, are omitted 
from this record, but they will appear in their proper places in the 
regular Premium List. 

On motion of Mr. McOonnell, 
Tho President was requested to appoint Superintendents of 
Departments for the Fair of 1870. 

On motion of Mr. EosenstieJ, 
The special order for the evening (testingWiiies, and awarding 
premiums on Fruits, Wines, Cider, and Vinegar) was taken Up, 
and the following premiums awarded : 

Best collection of Winter Apples: 
First Premium to Seneca Wood, Springfield, 111. $10 

Varieties — Belmont, Yellow Bellflower, Northern Spy, Dominie, Rawles' Janet, English 
Russett 

Second Premium to Seneca Wood, Springfield, UL, $5 

Varietie»—Red Detroit, Baldwin, Willow-Twig, Roxbury Russett, White Winter 
Pearmain. 



Best collection of Winter Pears r 

First Premium to Seneca Wood, Springfield, 111. , ,.4. $5 

Varieties — Winter Nelis, Vicar of Winkfield, Easter Beurre, Beurre gris d'hiver, 
Nourean, Bonne Cretienne fondante. . v 

Best two bottles of Vinegar: \. 

W. S. Lamb, Freeport, 111 gUver Medal 

Best two bottles of Cider: 

G. W. Hilliard, Brighton, 111. Silver Medal 

On motion of Mr. Cobb, 

Resolved, That the President wear a white rosette, while on duty during the Fair of 

mo. 

On motion of Mr. Brown, 

Resolved, That the Superintendent of Grounds wear a green rosette, while on duty 
during the Fair of 1870. 

On motion of Mr. Gillham, 

Resolved^ That the members of the Executive Board wear a red rosette, while on duty 
during the Fair of 1870. 

On motion of Mr. "Webster, 

Resolved, That the Auditing Committee wear a yellow rosette, while on duly dorfeag 
the Fair of 1870. 

* * 

On motion of Mr. Oobb, 

Resolved, That the Superintendent of Forage wear a blue rosette, while on duty 
during the Fair of 1870. 

On motion of Mr. Goltra, 
The Board adjourned until to-morrow morning, at 9 o'plook. 
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ROOMS ILLINOIS STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, ) 
Springfield, January 7, 1890—9 (/clock A. M. ) 

Board met, pursuant to adjournment. 

Present : President Kile, fix-President McOonnell, Vice-Presi- 
dents Emery \ Dean, RosenstieJ, Lee, Dunlap, Cobb, Taylor, Brown, 
Spears, Goltra, Webster, Parker, and Secretary Reynolds. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved, 
e^rept that the award of second premium on best six varieties of 
"Winter Apples be miade to G. W. Hilliard, of Brighton, 111., for 
the following six varieties : Rhode Island Greening, Pennock (or 
large Romanite), Winesap, Rawles' Janet, Gilpin (or small Ro- 
manite), American Pippin (or Grindstone) ; and the second pre- 
mium for the same, as previously awarded, be withdrawn. 

On motion of Mr. McOonnell, 
. The votes on the subject of rosettes, taken at last meeting, were 
reconsidered, and, 

On motion of Mr. McOonnell, 

The whole subject was laid on the table. 
Odl motion of Mr. Lee, 

Resolved, That a Committee of four be appointed by the President, to prepare a com- 
munication to the Constitutional Convention, now in session, upon the subjects of 
Agricultural statistics, and other valuable matter. 

The President appointed Messrs. Lee, Reynolds, Brown, and 
Oobb, such Committee* 

On motion, the President was added to the Committee. 

Mr. McOonnell moved that the Secretary be instructed to order, 
for each member of the Executive Board, five Agricultural or 
other papers, as each member of the Board may direct. 

Mr. Gillham moved to amend Mr. McOonnelPs motion, so that 
teach member of the Executive Board be allowed Agricultural or 
other papers to the amount of $15, and that they draw on the 
Treasurer for that amount. 

Mr. McOonnell moved to strike out "$15," and insert "$25." 

Mr. Spears moved /a substitute, that the members of the Board 
be allowed to draw $15 or $25, as they may elect, for Agricul- 
tural papers. 

On motion of Mr. Emery, 
The whole subject was laid on the table. 
. The President announced the Superintendents of the Depart- 
ments, viz : 

The President, and Ex-President McOonnell, Committee of Reception, with head- 

quarters at the President's office. 
Mr. Brown, Superintendent Class "&. 
Mr. Spears, Superintendent Class B. 
Mr. Lee, Superintendent Classes C and E. 
Mr. Taylor, Superintendent Class D. 
Mr. Goltra, Superintendent Section 1, Hall, Class F. 
Mr. Dunlap, Superintendent Section 2, Outside, Class F. 
Mr. Emery, Superintendent Class G. 
Mr. Dolton, Superintendent Classes H, I, and L. 
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Mr. Wibster, Superintendent Class !£, 

Mr. Parker, Ring Marshal , , 

Mr. Cobb, Superintendent Forage. 

Mr. Gillham, Superintendent of Grounds and Chief of Police. 
Messrs. Drue and Rosxxbtul, Auditing Committee, and in charge of ticket! and 
gates. 

On motion of Mr. Webster, 

Bmobed, That each member of the Board be allowed $15, to pay for Agricultural 
papers. 

On motion of Mr. Spears, 

Bmohtd, That Side Shows be excluded from the Fair Grounds. 

On request of Mr. Emery, he was excused from further attend- 
ance on the meetings of this session of the Board: ' 

Mr. Lee presented a communication from Mr. Meyer, engraver, 
in regard to the dies for medals, and suggested that a new pair of 
.dies be made, as the old ones are worn and cracked; -, • . ■ ; 

On motion, the President appointed Meesrs. Lee, Ileynolds ^pd 
Emery a Committee to consider and report on the eam^ with 
power to act 

On motion of Mr f( Qillham, 

The Board took recess until 2 o'clock P. M. 



m rmiirx! jam.* 

3oard met, after recess. 

Present: As before, excepting Mr. Emery, excused. 

The Committee to which was referred the ftubjeofc of commu- 
nicating with the Constitutional Convention, now £q season, re " 
ported by petition, m follows; • '.' •,;";''. ,.: 

To theMemben of the OonttUudonal Cotwention, in $emo%: 

We. the undersigned, a Committee appointed by the Executive Board of the Dlinois 
State Agricultural Society to present to the State Constitutional Convention, now in ses- 
sion, the views of said Board in regard to the establishment of a State Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, beg to represent to your honorable body that, in their opinion, there is now a 
pressing need for some permanent and efficient provision for t^ collection and publica- 
tion of the statistics of this State, relating to: ' s 

1. • Phvsies^embracmg the whole physical aricl natural elements of society: such as 
surface subdivisions of land, climate, population* and annuals.' 

2. Industry— comprehending products of* agriculture, manufactures, mines, art, 
and Invention. 

8. Commerce — which embraces navigation, locomotion, exports, and imports. 

4. Property— which comprehends the valuation of property, taxation, debts of afl de- 
scriptions, insurance, banking, exchange, and currency. f " 
• 5. Social Statistics— w>ich embrace births, marriages, deatfuv «ri»Ai panpeHsm, 
education and its results, religion and its developments and benevolent action, pnbtyo 
charity, etc. , ' ' ' ' 

And we, therefore, respectfully petition • your honorable body to give the subjects re- 
ferred; to,, yotr careful consideration, and embody in the- Constitution* you are engaged in 
framing, the needful provisions for the establishment and maintenance of such -bureau 
as a permanent 4epartment of our State government 



■i » 
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We farther, in the discharge of our duties, beg leave to call jour attention, to the im 
portance of some general system of artificial drainage for the State. , 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

WM. KXLS, . 
GRAHAMLfcE, 
1 '■ D. Al BROWN, 

EMERY COBB, 
JOHN P. RE?NOLD&, 

Which report was adopted. 

The premiums on Wines were awarded, as Hollows i ' } 

Best two bottles 'of Catawba, product of this State t 
- ! if*. <Jrt*W ¥flW<ft Bear Creek, Sjlvan^ale, HancwskcOun^ ... te ..v.4;;pUier MedaL 

Best two bottles of Otfifloty pqoduC} of , this State; 

To Gabriel Morion . .., *i ....,.•.,..... ., ..••,•,«••..••...... Silver IfedaL 

/BesftwoMttleSof Cpn<^, product of thteStatef • 

l To^abfkHMorlot... .,4...i ................ ftta* Medal 

The Board the* abfknnfed th* Awarding Committee* on Prt- 
Itthiftf Lfet WrStite Fair of 1870. '■'* 

11 i: '< Gtf iAdttbn of Mr,' MbConhdl, J : ' ; ' 

The Committee of Arrangements were instructed tio fix the 
house known as thq Treasurer's ' office for the use of the Execu- 
tive Committee, fo* both day aiict night, during 4 the Fair. 1 

Resolved, That said Committee build a Dining Hall for the use of the Board and their 
invited guests, and select a suitable person to take charge and superintend it, under the 
direction of the Committee of Arrangements. 

At .OtiKtoiotion of Mr. Cobb, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Society be extended tf Jacob Bunti, for tlte TiDeral 
samples of Catajwba ^inq furnished' to Mb Board-p-said wiqe being frpm his vineyard in 
Menard county'; and although not entered fof a, premium, we consider ii equal to many of 
the ttMn1es:tha%)w^reieateind and mteiwed sreiniumsj -u ■» ' 

' ; - l Onte(^(AWMr.Oiimifa, V'"'' : ; ;/ - 

The Board took recess until 7 o'clock P. M. • ' " ! '• 

*»■ . ' 't ' i.||,!|' ■ ,' • '. ' '' ' ', • ' ' ' ' ' ' "' 

, ffiesffltj $he, President, and. ineihbera as in the forenoon. 
On motion of Mr. Dnnkp, ' '/ ' "*' 

"j&solvea, That the Auditing Committee be instructed to issue tickets of aomissioJi 
to the Jtyr Grounds^ ip all, such delegates of County Societies as are* b/ the Cpnstitu- 
t^^,entitle4,to tjie saWe^ andtjiattbey notify (delegates to call upon them for their 
tickets, by printed notices ported, upon the grounds. 

"Tlie 'Presideiit announced thfc following, as Committee • on 
iTarknfe? j * >] "' ! ' ,v,; ■ •■•«•••' " • ■'"' • 

..,, Euq#ry,Col?b t Dayid A. Brown, .Ch^s. IL Rosenstiel. : . 
n Mr. Le« oflered the following resolutions, and moved their adoj}- 

1 tt6¥i ,i *^' ,L " Uj ' ' "* ' " ,! ' ' *' ' ■' ' * ' " '" * ' ■ ' ' ' • m - 

Resolved, That we recommend to the next Convention of Delegates the adoption of the 
following amendments to the Constitution: 
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1. Thai the offices of Secretary and Treasurer be filled by appointment by the Execu- 
tive Board* 

2. That, in the election of Vice-Presidents for the several Districts, the counties 
composing a district shall be called, and if they choose their Vice-President, he shall be 
declared tbe Vice-President of that District; but if the District fails to elect, then the re- 
maining counties represented shall be called to vote for a representative of that District. 

Mr. Goltra moved to lay the resolutions on the table. 

And the yeas and nays being called for, it was decided in the 
negative, as follows : , "\* ,r /. [') r : ,!.} 

Yeas: Messrs. McOonnell, Brown, Goltra, Webster, Parker — 5. 

Nay 8: Messrs. Dolton, Bean. Rosenstiel, Lee, Dunlap, Taylor, 
Spean, Gillham, Kile, Reynolds — iO. 

So Mr. Goltra's motion to table, was lost 

ibtolvea, That we take up Mr. Lee's resolutions by sections. 

The first section being reac^ t( 

And the yeas and nays being called, 

Those voting yea were Messrs. Dolton, Dean, Rosenstiel, Lee, 
Dunlap, Taylor, Spears, Gillham, Kile, and Keynolds — 10. 

Those voting nay were Messrs. McOonnell, Brown, Goltra, 
Webster, and rarker — §. r , . , f ^ , ^ > 

The second section of the resolution, being read, was adopted. 
On motion of; Mr. MsCquwU* ; 

Mr. Oobb was added to the Committee of Reception. 

On motion of Mr. Lee, 

Resolved, That the Secretary cause to be printed one thousand cbnipttnteritary tickets, 
sM deliver .them .to the £residdDb < i^ : ,tr '..'- , .•■■ • . // <•• .-...i .; . ,, :-m< r 

Mr. Webster moved that ifae mihtttes of the prewrife mooting 
be read forthwith ; which being done, they were,, , ;F 

On motion of Mr. Gillham, 
Approved. 

On motion of Mr. Goltra, : , : « ;i 

J2w/t^ Tba**fcia#0ard4onoii*<^^ : 

John P. Reynolds, Secretary. i 
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CLASS A— CATTLE. 

A. B. MoConhill, D. A. Brioww, SfyerintmdmU. 
LOT 1— SHORT HORN BULLS, , 

First premium to W. R. Duncan, Towanda, "Minister". . . i<. w . • . . . . . * ,$W 

Second premium to J. H. Pickrell, Harristown, "Sjweepstakes"*. f . # ... ......... . 15 

^TMwmmtum to VT. Sandusky, Indiahdja, "Johnson Duke of Clark". ..,'.' 10 
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Best Bull three years did: 

First premium to J. B. Ryburn, Bloomingtbri, "Oxford Wiley" ......... * 25 

Second premium to Robert Milne, Lockport, "Duke of Bedford" . . . 16 

BestBull two years old: • • • ,:> |,; ' ' ' 

First /prtmUti to JWih Martin, Lebanon, Ohio, "Great Republic 25th*\ . 25 

Second premium to H. Sodowsky, Indianola, "Sucker Boy" 15 

Tfciitf \prwi*toi $oj Jl H.!PiokiWl, Harristown, "Baron Booth of Lancaster". ..... 10 

Best Bull one year old: .!. ''■ ' : ' • ' 

First premium to S. E. Stillman, Haworth, "Duke of Malakoff" 25 

Second premium to J. B. Ryburn, Bloomington, "Oxford Renick" 15 

Third premium to W. R. Duncan, Towanda, "Royal George" 10 

Best Bull Calf over six months: 

First premium to J. B. Ryburn, Bloomington, "Highland Chief. 15 

Second premium to J. B. Ryburn, Bloomington, "Princeton" 10 

Third premium to J. H. Spears, Tallula, "Duke of Forest Hill" 5 

Best Bull Calf under six months: 

First premium to H. Sodowsky, Indianola, "Legal Tender" 10 

Second premium to Elihu Wilton. Sullivan, "Beef Butler" 5 

Third premium to J. H. Spears, Tallula, 44 Quincy" 8 

Awarding Committee. — Samuel Cunningham, Rockford; G. W. Smith, Brimfield; W. 
J. Bamsback, Edwardsville; Jonathan Gains, Indianola; Thomas Smith. 
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LOT a— SHORT HORN COWS AND HEIFERS. 

Best Cow oyer few years: 

First premium to J. H. Spears, Tallula, "Rose 8d" ......$25 

Second premium to J. H. Pickrell, Harristown, "Kate Lewis'* 15 

Best Cow three years old: 

First premium to J. ft. Pickrell, Harristown, "Mattfe Pierce" 25 

Second premium to J. H. Spears, Tallula, "Beilachini 4th" 15 

Best Heifer two years old: 

First premium to John G. Taylor, Decatur, "Maria HilP; 25 

Second premium to J. H. Spears, Tallula, "Victoria 6th" » 15. 

Best Heifer one year old: 

First premium to J. N. Brown's 8ons, Berlin, 'Illustrious 8d" , . . . 25 

Second premium to J. H. Pickrell, Harristown, "Bride 16th" 15 

Best Heifer Calf under one year and over six months:. 

First premium to W. R. Duncan, Towanda, "Minister's Gem" 15 

Secoud premium to J. H. Spears, Tallula, "BeUe of St. Louis". 10 

Best Heifer Calf under six months: 

First premium to J. H. Pickrell, Harristown, "Princess Royal" 10 

Second premium to J. N. Brown's Sons, Berlin, "Grace Young 3d" 5 

Awarding Committee.— W. S. Turner, E. B. Hitt, S. A. Randall, Thompson Chandler, 
George W. Funk.' .,.,,. ., 
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LOT 8— DEVON BULLS, COWS AND HEIFERS. 
Best Bull <rrer fbw years 6ld: 
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tirst premium to d. D. Bent, Grand View, Iowa, "Potomac" $25 

Second premium to Lucius Eaton, Philo, "Lord Porttnan". 15 

Best Bull three years old: 
First premium to D. Merrill, Prairie Home, «Oetf. Hooker*. 25 

Best Bull two years old: 

{Second premium to C. D. Bent, Grand View, Iowa, "Quincy"^.. ............. 15 

Best Bull one year old: 

First premium to James Thompson, Philo, "Prairie Farmer". % . . 25 

' Second premium to C. D. Bent, Grand View, Iowa, "Red Cloud".' 15 

Best Bull Calf oyer six months: > 

First premium toO. D. Bent, Grand View, Iowa, "Decatur" 15 

Second premium to H. C. Johns, Decatur, "Caprpn" 10 

Best Bull Calf under six months: 

First premium to D. Merrill, Decatur, "Hercules"........,.... 10 

cSecondjromiiim.taD. Merrill, Decatur, "Cefenel". . . . . ..:................... 5 

Best Cow oyer four years old: 

, first, premium, tQ 0. D, B<roV Grand .View, Iowa, "Bbr* S3". . .:..*.. ......... 25 

Second premium to H. C. Johns, Decatur, "Nora" ......... 16 

Best Cow three years old: 

First premium to H. C, Johns, Decatur, 'Wubia" 25 

Second premium to James Thompson, Pbilo>' "GheVry*'. 15 

Best Heifer two years old: 

First premium to C. D. Bent, Grand Yfew, Iowa, "Mellte>". . * . 25 

Second premium io James Thompson, Philo, 'Beauty 8d" 15 
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Best Heifer one year old: . ,. . . • / 

First premium to C. D. Bent, Grand View, Iowa, "Zeula" . , .$45 

Second premium to James Thompson, Philo, "Golden 2d" 15 

,. . , , . 

Best Heifer Calf u^der One year and over sU months; 

< ... ■ • • ■ ' ■ ' ' 

Premium to C. D. Bent Grand View, Iowa • . 15 

Awarding Committee.— J, Per jam, JpJm Booth, T. £. Galusha, John Jbasbury, Edmund 



LOT 4— BREEDS JOB MILK. , 

Best Bull Calf under one year and over six months: 

Second premium to EL J. Cox, Tamaroa, "Prince Albert" .. .....:......$ 6 

BejstHeiferOver one year and under two: ; : 

First premium to W. J. Brown, Decatur, "Miss Ophelia" ........ r , ... r , SO 

Second premium to W. J. Brown, Decatur, "Harriet Beecher" 10 

Best Heifer Calf over six months; . . . ,t , 

First premium to W. J. Brown, Decatur, "LittleEva". ...... ..,.♦,.. h 10 

Second premium to B.F. Turner, Harristown, "Bosa Lee". •••••,. ,6 

LOT 5— BEST MILCH COW OF ANY BREED. 

Best Cow over four year* Mi ■ <: ' «* {/i '■ ) : 

First premium to C. S. Butler, Payson, "Nellie" ^ v ^« %r .,. » lt #^ 20 

Second premium to 0. S. Butler, Payson, "Pinky" 10 

,' Awrd^ Committ^ ; 

. .... im ^-OBABBS AND CB086ES. 

Best Heifer two years and under three: 
(Second premium to ©i S. Butter, Payson, << Roan*\ .... # . . I .... 10 

Best Heifer under one year: ' . ' 

First premium to W. R. I)uhcafn, Towanda, yBettyBess" «.•./*.. ..,',,..*.. 10 

Awarcfag Committee. — Samuel Cunningham, W. J. Nevins. 

..."'. ! ' ■."•••■' " •> • ' - ' ' 

LOT *-FAT 6ATTL*. 

Best Fat Bullock over four years: ■ 

First premium to John Martin* I^hwoB, ^owng AnmMto.U4M++*j++*„* SO 

Best Fat Steer two years and under three: 

First premium to A. C. flunk; Haworth, — —i.. I.;...... fc . .;.,.;. ftO 

^«wc^ t3i^mmii^--Same asLot 6. 






LOT 8— W01K 0XS|& ; 
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Best Oxen three years old or over: 
First premium to C J. Baebilder, Httrrfetown ......••.....;..;. ....♦...*... 20 

Awtrdttig Committee. — Same as Lots 4 and 1. 
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LOT •— HERDS. 
(Open to all breeds.) 



I 

Best Bull and Fire Cows, or Heifers, one Teas old and upwards, and owned bj one indi- 
vidual, or previously existing firm: 

First premium to J. H. Spears, Tallula, "Gen. Grant," and five Cows ............ $0 

Second premium to J. H. Pickrell, Harriatown, "Barofl Booth of Lancaster," and 
. five cows*. . — • ... ......... r .„ .!.* ...»•<•••• j ....*.......*......,..... 25 



litest five head Calves, male and! female, under one year old, and owned by one individual 
or previously existing firm : :•-.*; 1 

< : First premium, to J. N- Brown's Softs, Bertta ... . i *. . /., ......;.. ....... . ;. 40 

Second premium to W. R. Duncan, Towanda. « n . . ............. SO 

Awarding Committee. — James EuUertqn.Qhio; W.,W. Parish, Stephen Ogdens, Dr. 
licMillln, Ohio; J. M. Sullivan. * .^ &. 

• * •• . ■ .• • . t ■ 

LOT 10.— HERDS FROM ONE BULL. 
(Open to all breeds.) 

Best five Cattle, male or female, of any age, without regard to ownership, the get of 
one Bull; the sire to be shown with the herd, but not to be considered in making 
the award: 



¥irst 
Second 



premium to W. It Duncan, Towanda, " Minister, and nve calves (tOO 

id premium to J. H. Pickrell, Harridtown, «' Sweepstakes,^ and five calves. . 50 



.;» 



M> First premium to J. Hi Spears; Tallula, l< Setly Bty" 100 

' Serond premium to J; H. Spears, Tallula, "Victoria 4th*... :...... 50 

Awarding Committee.— 0. L. Eaton, S. H. Jones, William Culbertson, M. W. Biggs', 
John Martin* 
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LOT 11— SWEEPSTAKES. 

&st Cow o* Heifer of 'ant age: . ' 

First Premium to J.fi. Spears, Tallula, 4i Victoria 4th "..... .$100 

■ ■ ■ . '•.'.' .> « • • , . 

Best Bull of any age: 



• ". ' i t 



First Premium. to J> H, Pickrell, Harristowa* «B«ro* Booth of Lancaster ". . . . 100 

AwetnHnv Committee— In. E. Searle, Abijah Powers, Ana>ew McDpugaJl, J. J*ve4t 

Moore, C. L. Eaton. . 
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CLASS B-HOBSES, JACKS AND, MULES. . 

LOT 12— TBOROUGHiBREDfi, MAKES AND STALLIONS, 

■' ..'.I 1 , ./'... , . J, < . <, 

Best Stallion four years and over: 

First premium to W. H. Hartley, Jacksonville, " Solferino "..,........ . . . . .'. .$25 

1 Second premium to B. O.Otray, ritiuthFork, "Ghmcocl *.:..! ..U....:.i..:.. : 15 

Best Stallion three years old: < 
First premium to B. Powers, Decatur, ^Yorkshire*' .'..'..' • 25 

Best Stallion Colt two years old: 

' First premium to Gen. J. A. McClernaw}, S^rJpgfl* 1<W" Zenjtb ?' « P . , . . if «• . - ft p . , $p 
Second premium to Grant & McGuire, fiamstown, (< Goodwin " 15 
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Best Stallion Colt one year old: 
First premium to J. J. Jones, Decatur, "Tempest" ..$26 

Best Stallion Sucking Colt: 

First premium to S. Powers, Decatur, "Joe. Morton " 15 

Second premium to A. G. Carle, Urbana, " Kipper Jack*' lO 

Best Brood Mare oyer four years : 

First premium to F.M. Morton, JacJkionville, "C^rinna"............ 25 

Second premium to A. G. Carle, Urbana, " Cinderella n » 15 

< • 

Best Filly three jBars old: 
First premium to J..H. Pickrell, H&rrfstown, "Venus".......,....* ...15 

Best filly two years old: 
First premium to A. G. Carle, Urbana, "Del Ray"... ...,.,..,.♦....*, 15 

Awarding <7ommttt«.— M. S. Patrick, Chicago; Charles Farewell, RushTille; George 
Sprague. 

LOT 18— ROADSTERS. 

Best Stallions four years old and oyer: 

First premium to C. B. Carpenter, Tolono, "Mambrino Ecliwe" . $25 

Second premium to G. W. Chatterton, Springfield, "WUber ijambletonian". . . . . 15 

Best Stallion over three years old: 

First premium to L. L. Dorsey, Jr.. Eden Farm, "Kentucky" ♦ . 20 

Second premium to Wm. Taylor, Bloomington, "Col Dick." .................. 10 

Best Stallion oyer two years old; , , 

First premium to S. Powers, Decatur, "Young Monarch" •«»•• 20 

Second premium to Jacob H. Paullin, Atlanta 10 

Best Stallion oyer one year and under two: 

Firat premium to Thos. Coffield, Camp Point 20 

Second premium to W. H. Fleet, Decatur, "Shakspeare" 10 

Best Horse Colt under one year: 

First premium to D. S. Allen. Harristown, "Flint" 15 

Second premium to J. T. Teal; Waynesville, "Rafus" 10 

Best mare four years and oyer: 

First premium to L. L. Dorsey, Jr., EdenFFarm, "Kentucky" 15 

Second premium to C. B. Carpenter, Tolona • 10 

Best Mare three years old: 

First premium to L. L. Dorsey, Jr., Eden Farm, "Kentucky" 20 

Second premium to L. Howlett, "Howlett Pet " 16 

Best Filly two years old; . 

First premium to Thos. Coffield, Camp Point, "Minnie Morgan "..... k 15 

Second premium to J. A. Crowder, Marrowbone, "Elizabeth " 10 

Best Filly one year old: 
First premium to A. C. Jones, Decatur, " Enville ". .............. .. . , . 15 

Best mare Colt under one year: 

. First premium to A. G. Carle t Urbana........................*..,. 15 

Second premium to E. J. Brown, Hudson 10 

Awarding Committee. — James Wads worth, Chicago; Charles Farewell) 6. F. Funk, 
Bloomington; J. B. Perkins; D. D. Shorn way. 
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LOT 14— HORSES OF ALL WORK. 

Best Stallion over four years : 

First premium to John Jenks, Toronto, Ind, »' Virginia Ben" $25 

Second premium to E. S. Ewing, Atlanta, "Charley Brown" 16 

Best Stallion over three years : 

First premium to N. Young, Marysville • • 30 

Second premium to S. Powers, Decatur, ** Young Shakspeare " * 10 

Best Stallion two years old: 

First premium to 0. 0. Noggle, Bloomington, "Colonel" 20 

Second premium to F. Patterson, Mt Pulaski, " Norman "..... 10 

Best Stallion Golt over one year: 

First premium to Samuel Wills, Padua, "Jack" 16 

Second premium to A. G. Carle, Urbana, 10 

Best Brood Mare four and over: 

First premium to Tho*. Coffield, Camp Point, "Flora" 20 

Second premium to L. L. Dorsey, Jr., Eden Farm, Ky. • 10 

Best Filly three years old: 

First premium to Joe. R. Sample, Jacksonville, " Lilly Hutton " 20 

Second premium to John Vance, Decatur, "Jenny Lind " 10 

Best Filly two years old: 

First premium to W. W. Beasley, Champaign, " Minnie " 20 

Second premium to Willie Pickrell, Mechanicsburg, " Kitty Clyde "...., 10 

Best Filly over one year: 

First premium to S. Powers, Decatur • 20 

Second premium to S. V. Meeker, Forsythe 10 

Best sucking Horse Colt: 

First premium to John T. Teal, Waynesville, "Rufas" 20 

Second premium to M. H. Sweet, Barry, "Logan 2d " 10 

Best sucking Mare Cok: 

First premium to A. G. Carle, Urbana • • ••........ 16 

Second premium to J. C. Adams, Moweaqua, " Nannie Adams " 10 

Awarding Committee, — Joseph Baker, Kankakee ; Harvey Sadowsky, Indlanola; Reuben 
Broddus, Lacon; C. W. Sammis, Polo; B. F. Funk, Bloomington. 

LOT 16— DRAFT HORSES. 

Best Stallion over four years: 

First premium to E. Dillon k Co., Normal, "Louis 2d" $26 

Second premium to E. Dillon k Co., Normal, " Little Giant" 16 

Best Stallion Colt three years old: 

First premium to Taylor & Baker, Waynesville, " English Clyde " 20 

Second premium to E. Dillon & Co., Normal «... 10 

Best Stallion Colt two years old: 

First premium to C. C. Noggle, Bloomington, " Louis " 20 

Second premium to J L Owen, Mokena, " Louis " 10 

Best Stallion Colt over one year: 
First premium to M. H. Sweet, Barry, "Grant" 20 

Best Stallion Colt wider one year: 
First premium to Jacob Dillon, Stanford 16 

—5 
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Best Brood Mare four years old: 

First premium to E. Dillon & 0o. f Normal, "Polly Ann" $20 

Second premium to E. Dillon & Co., Normal, " Lady Margaret " 10 

Best Filly three years old: 
First premium to E. Dillon & Co., Normal, " Margaret " 20 

Best Filly two years old : 

First premium to B. C. Gray, South Fork, " Lady Charlotte" 20 

Second premium to A. Hodgson, El Paso, " Kate" 10 

Best Filly one year old: 

First premium to E. Dillon & Co., Normal 20 

Best sucking Mare Colt: 

First premium to C. C. Noggle, Bloomington, "White Stocking 20 

Second premium to E. Dillon & Co., Normal, "Rosa Bonheur " 10 

Best span for draft, without regard to sex: 

First premium to E. Dillon & Co., Normal, « Lady Margaret " and " Dick Oglesby" 20 
Second premium to E. Dillon & Co., Normal, " Polly Ann " and " Little Giant" . . 10 

Awarding Committee. — Charles Farewell, Frederick, Schuyler county; D. W. Almon, 
Salem, Marion county; Joseph Baker, Kankakee; Daniel Grant, Harristown; E. B. 
Hitt, Jacksonville. 

LOT 16— SADDLE HORSES. 

Best Saddle Stallion over three years: 
First premium to S. M. Williams, Atlanta, " Young Messenger " , . • .$20 



Second premium to Joseph Sumner, Hallsville, *' Walter" • • 10 

Best Saddle Mare oyer three years : 

First premium to L. L. Dorsey, Jr., Eden Farm, Ky . . . . . 20 

Second premium to J. H. Spears, Tallula, "Fanny" 10 

Best Saddle Gelding over three years: 

First premium to D. H. Hall, Springfield, "John Hindman " 20 

Second premium to B. F. Pickrell, Wheatfield, " Dick " 10 

Awarding Committee. — Samuel Dysart, Franklin Grove; R. M. Pritchard, Shabbonais 
Grove; M. Brown, Ohio; David Gore, Carlinville. 

LOT 17— CARRIAGE HORSES. 

Best pair of Carriage Mares over three years, in harness: 

First premium to Geo. Weedham, Farmers* City, " Flora " and " Belle " $50 

Second premium to G. W. Chatterton, Springfield 80 

Best pair of Carriage Geldings over three years, in harness: 

First premium to Wm. Tipton, Odin, " Spruce " and " Pilot " 60 

Second premium to 0. G. Bradshaw, Normal 80 

Best pair of Mares, to be shown in harness — style and action to be the test: 
First premium to L. L. Dorsey, Jr., Eden Farm, Ky. , 100 

Best pair Geldings, to be shown in harness, style and action to be the test: 

First premium to L. L. Dorsey, Jr., Eden Farm, Ky 100 

Best Geldings, to be shown in single harness: 

First premium to L. L. Dorsey, Jr., Eden Farm, Ky., " Con. Gold Dust " 20 

Second premium to L. L. Dorsey, Jr., Eden Farm, Ky., Park's " Gold Dust" .... 10 

Awarding Committee. — R. M. Pritchard, Shabbonais Grove; Isaac Boyes, Metamora; 
David Gore, Carlinville; E. B. Hitt, Jacksonville; M. S. Patrick, Chicago; B. F. Funk, 
Bloomington. 
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LOT 18— SWEEPSTAKES. 
(Open to all.) 

Best Stallion, and five of his Cold of any age, in harness or not, at the option of the 
owner: 

First premium to W. Taylor, Bloomington, " Hickory Boy," and Colts $200 

Second premium to W. W. Beasley, Champaign, " Black Albion," and Colts. ... 100 

Best Mare and two of her Colts: 

First premium to Thomas Coffield, Camp Point 75 

Second premium to H, Homey, Lexington 60 

Best Stallion of any age or breed, to bridle: 
First premium to W. H. Hartley, Jacksonville, " Solferino" 100 

Best Mare of any age or breed, to bridle: 
First premium to James A. Perry, Clifton, "Lizzie Luke" 100 

Awarding Oommitox. — John Nesbitt, Sandoval; E. A. Carr, Galesburg; C.W. Sammis, 
Polo; M. Brown, Pickaway, 0.; John Moffett, Piatt 

LOT 19— SINGLE TEAMS. 

Best Stallion, to be shown in harness, style and action to be the test: 

First premium to Win. Taylor, Bloomington, "Hickory Boy" $100 

Second premium to L. L. Dorsey, Eden Farm, Ky 60 

Beat Mare, to be shown in harness, style and action to be the test: 

First premium to L. L. Dorsey, Eden Farm, Ky • 100 

Second premium to C. B. Carpenter, Tolono. 60 

Awarding Comm\tte*.—k. W. Hardy, Macon county; H. S. Blair, Sangamon county; 
W. H. Russell, Sandoval; Col. Guinness, Danville; J. W. Robinson, Tazewell county. / 

LOT 20— JACKS, JENNETS AND MULES. 

Best Jack over three years: 

First premium to C. B. Carpenter, Tolono $26 

Second premium to Joseph Bowen, Decatur, "Monmouth". • 15 

Best Jennet over three years : 

First premium to W. S. Day, Anna, "Lizzie Price" 20 

Second premium to R C. Allen, Harristown, "Mohawk" • 10 

Beet Jennet two years old: 
First premium to R. 0. Allen, Harristown, "Nellie".. 20 

Best Jennet suckling colt: 
First premium to John G. Taylor, Decatur, "Nancy". . • 5 

Best span of Mules, to be tested by draft : 

First premium to Joseph Bridges, Buffalo , 20 

Second premium to 8. D. Moon, Forsythe 10 

Best two year old Mule : 

First premium, to Robert Woods, Elwin 15 

Second premium to Robert Woods, Elwin 10 

Best sucking Mule: 

First premium to D. 8. Allen, Harristown 10 

Second premium to R. T. Allinson, Macon 5 

Awarding Committee'. — Cyrus Jones, Towanda; G. W. Funk, Bloomington; S. A. 
Randall, Kankakee. 



\ 
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CLASS 0— SHEEP. 

LOT 24— LONG WOOLED SHEEP. 

Best Buck over two years : 

First premium to E. Wade, Decatur. 9 $15 

Second premium to John George, Perry 10 

Best Buck over one and under two: 
First premium to & Wade, Decatur 15 

Best Buck Lamb under one year: 

First premium to E Dreggs, Adrian, Mich •••• 15 

Second premium to John George, Perry 10 

Best pen of three Ewes over two years: 

First premium to John George, Perry 15 

Second premium to D. S. Allen, Harristown 10 

Best pen of three Ewes, over one and under two years: 

first premium to John George, Perry 15 

Second premium to D. S. Allen, Harristown. 10 

Best pen of three Ewe Lambs: 

first premium to D. S. Allen, Harristown 15 

Second premium to John George, Perry 10 

Best display of imported long wooled Sheep: 

First premium to Wm. Miller, Jr., Atha, Canada West 50 

Awarding Committee.— ~Henry Wood, Sycamore; David Shanefelt, Salem; W. 0. Kin- 
caid, Green view; Chester Marshall, Mokena. 

LOT 28— MIDDLE WOOLED, SOUTH DOWN, Etc. 

Best Buck over two years: 

First premium to Benjamin Burt, Urbana • • $15 

Second premium to Benjamin Burt, Urbana. • 10 

Best Buck over one and under two years: 

first premium to Benjamin Burt, Urbana 15 

Second premium to E. Dreggs, Adrian, Mich 10 

Best pen of three Ewes over two years: 
first premium to J. H .Pickrell, Harristown 15 

Best pen of three Ewes over one and under two years: 
first premium to J. H. Pickrell, Harristown • 15 

Best pen of three Ewe Lambs: 
First premium to J. H. Pickrell, Harristown ••••• 15 

Awarding Committee. — Same as Lot 22. 

LOT 24— SPANISH MERINOES. 

Best Buck over two years : 

First premium to J. K. Scott, Millersburg ,. . . .$15 

Second premium to Thos. Taylor, WaynesvHle. 10 

Best Buck over one and under two years : 

First premium to Daniel Kelly, Wheaton 15 

Second premium to Daniel Kelly, Wheaton. 10 
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Best Buck Lamb under one year: 

First premium to Daniel Kelly, Wheaton $16 

Second premium to J. K. Scott, Millersburg 10 

Best pen of three Ewes oyer two years : 

First premium to Daniel Kelly, Wheaton 15 

Second premium to J. K. Scott, Millersburg. 10 

Best three Ewes over one and under two : 

First premium to Daniel Kelly, ^Wheaton 15 

Second premium to same. • 10 

Best three Ewe Lambs : * 

First premium to Daniel Kelly, Wheaton. 16 

Second premium to same 10 

Awarding Committee* — If. L. Morehouse, Hillsboro; W. A. Booth, Columbus; J. L, 
Moore, Polo. 

LOT 25— CROSSES OF MUTTON BREEDS. 

Best pen of three Ewes over two years: 
First premium to Benjamin Burt, Urbana. $10 

Best pen of three Ewes oyer one and under two years: 

First premium to Benjamin Burt, Urbana 10 

Second premium to E. Dreggs, Adrian, Mich 5 

Best pen of three Ewe Lambs: 

First premium to E. Dreggs • 10 

Second premium to Benj. Burt 5 

Awarding CommitUe.-~E.enry Wood, Sycamore; W. C. Kincaid, Oreenriew; Chester 
Marshall, Mokena; David Shanefelt, Salem. 

LOT 26— CROSSES OF FINE WOO LED BREEDS. 

Best pen of three Ewes over two years: 

First premium to Thos. Taylor, Waynesville • $10 

Second premium to same 5 

Best pen of three Ewes oyer one and under two years: 

First premium to Thos. Taylor, Waynesville. . 10 

Second premium to J. R. Scott, Millersburg 5 

Best pen of three Ewe Lambs under one year: 
First premium to Thos. Taylor, Waynesville • 10 

Awarding Committee. — M. L. Morehouse, Hillsboro; D. W. Gates, Belvidere; V. P. 
Richmond, Moro; W.A. Booth, Columbus. 

LOT 27— FAT SHEEP. 

Best pen of three fat Sheep oyer two years: 
First premium to John George, Perry $10 

Best pen of three fat Sheep under two years : 

First premium to J. H. Pickrell, Harristown 10 

Awarding Committee, — Same as Lot 25. 
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LOT 28— SWEEPSTAKES. 
(Open to all fine wooled Sheep.) 

Best Sheep of any age, not less than one Buck and nine Ewes: 

First premium to Daniel Kelly, Wheaton •• $50 

Second premium to J. R. steott, Millersburg 30 

Awarding Committee. — F. Faosett, Springfield; E. R. Page, Palermo; J. L Reinhart, 
Cerro Gordo; G. S. Stanger, Ogle county. 

LOT 29— SWEEPSTAKES. 
(Open to all mutton breeds.) 

Best Sheep of any age, not less than one Buck and nine Ewes: 

First premium to Wm. Miller, Atha, Canada West , .$50 

Second premium to John George, Perry. .. . • 80 

Awarding Committee. — James Winser, Peru; Wm. Gill, Dorchester; J. R. Meggin- 
son, Jacksonville; Joel W. Hopkins, Granville. 



CLASS D— SWINE. 

Johh G. Taylor, SttperintendenL 
LOT 80—BERKSHIRES. 

Best Boar over one year: 

First premium to Adam Rankin, Monmouth • $15 

Second premium to A. M. Fauley, Urbana 10 

Best Boar under one year: 

Firs( premium to Crowder Bros., Springfield • 15 

Second premium to J. H. Pickrell, Harristown. 10 

Best Sow over one year: 

First premium to Adam Rankin, Monmouth. 15 

Second premium to W. J. Brown, Decatur • 10 

Best Sow under one year: 

First premium to Adam Rankin, Monmouth 15 

Second premium to Crowder Bros., Springfield 10 

Best Sow with litter of pigs: 

First premium to H. S. Manon, Decatur. 15 

Second premium to Jesse Cloyd, Champaign 10 

Awarding Committee. — S. 0. Maxcy, Berlin; W. S. Moffett, Decatur; Wm. Pope, 
Decatur; John Hoobler, New Michigan; David Miller, Springfield. 

' LOT 81— CHESTER WHITES. 

Best Boar over one year: 

First premium to S. Mapes k Co., Jacksonville $15 

Second premium to H. D. Court) Battle Creek, Mich 10 

Best Boar under one year: 

First premium to C. D. Bent, Grand View, Iowa • 15 

Second premium to Andrew Lovell, Sycamore 10 

Best Sow over one year: 

First premium to Abraham Reed, Jacksonville 15 

Second premium to Charles Snoad, Joliet • 10 
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Best Sow under one year: 

First premium to Frank Searies, Hadley ♦ • * $16 

Second premium to C. D. Bent, Grand View, Iowa 10 

Best Sow with litter of pigs : 

First premium to Frank Searles, Hadley 16 

Second premium to W. J. Brown, Decatur 10 

Awarding Committee. — Henry Johnson, Rochester; R. Boyd, New Harmony; F. A. 
Bowdle, Decatur; George Dalby, Springfield; George Funk, Bloomington. 

LOT 82— POLAND, AND CHINA, AND MAGIE BREEDS. 

Best Boar oyer one year: 

First premium to Dillon k Co., Normal $16 

Second premium to J. R. Henkel, Bushnell 10 

Best Boar under one year: 

First premium to Samuel E Arnold, Clinton 15 

Second premium to Terrill & Wallace, Clayton «... 10 

Best Sow over one year: 

First premium to Terrill & Wallace, Clayton 16 

Second premium to Henry Funk, Bloomington 10 

Best Sow under one year: 

First premium to Samuel E. Arnold, Clinton 16 

Second premium to Thos. B. Stalling, Decatur 10 

Best Sow with litter of pigs: 

First premium to Dillon & Co., Normal 15 

Second premium to J. R. Henkel. Bushnell 10 

Awarding Committee. — G. W. Smith, Wm. J. Barnsback, A. McPhail. 

LOT 83.— SUFFOLK, CHINA, ESSEX, AND OTHER SMALL DISTINCT BREEDS. 

Best Boar over one year : 

First premium to Charles Snoad, Joliet • • .$15 

Second premium to J. M. Gillet, Hadley 10 

Best Boar under one year: 

First premium to Chas 8noad, Joliet 15 

Second premium to J. M. Gillett, Hadley 10 

Best Sow over one year: 

First premium to J. M. Gillett, Hadley • 15 

Second premium to Charles Snoad, Joliet 10 

Best Sow under one year: 

First premium to Charles Snoad, Joliet 15 

Second premium to J. M. Gillett, Hadley 10 

Best Sow with litter of pigs: 

First premium to Chas. Snoad, Joliet 15 

Second premium to J. M. Gillett, Hadley 10 

Awarding Committee. — A. G Ca dwell, Island Creek; J. H. Snyder, Sullivan; John 
Gatewood, Cerro Gordo; G. H. Shark, Paris; J. C. McDonnell. 
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LOT 34— ALL LARGE BREEDS, EXCEPT CHINA, BERKSHIRE, CHESTER 

WHITE, POLAND AND MAG1E. 

Best Boar over one year: 

First premium to Chas. Snoad, Joliet $15 

Second premium to A. R. Ralph, St Joseph 10 

Best Boar under one year: 

First premium to Charles Snoad, Joliet 15 

Second premium to H. B. Beech, Decatur 10 

Best Sow over one year: 

First premium to Elnathan Jones Wilmington 15 

Best Sow under one year: 

First premium to Elnathan Jones, Wilmington.... 15 

Second premium to Adam Rankin, Monmouth 10 

Best Sow with litter of pigs : 

First premium to H. S. Manon, Decatur 15 

Second premium to Wm. Sanders, Harristown 10 

Awarding Committee. — Abijah Powers, Lee county ; C. A. Hinckley, Galesburg ; Milliken 
Hunt, Ashton; W. H. Hansen, Franklin Grove; C. M. Clark, Benton. 

LOT 85— SWEEPSTAKES. 
(Open to all breeds and crosses.) 

Best Boar and three Sows: 
First premium to J. R. Henkel, Bushnell. $40 

Best Boar of any age: 
First premium to Andrew Lovell, Sycamore 15 

Best Sow of any age: 

First premium to Adam Rankin, Monmouth 15 

Awarding Committee. — Samuel Dysart, Lee county; J. A. Carson, Livingston county; 
Henry Wood, Sycamore; William bodowsky, Indianola ; J. T. Evans, Springfield. 



CLASS E-POULTEY. 

John G. Taylor, Superintendent. 

LOT 86. 

Best display of Poultry, not less than five varieties, in pairs or trios: 

First premium to F. P. Hardy, Decatur ......$10 

Second premium to David Callahan, Springfield 5 

Best trio Brahma Pootra Fowls: 

First premium to S. G. Wilson, Bloom ington 5 

Second premium to Miss I. 0. Hutchins, Decatur 3 

Best trio Black Spanish: 

First premium to S. C. Wilson, Bloomington 5 

Second premium to Freeman Jones, Atlanta 8 

Best trio or pair, Game variety: 
First premium to David Callahan, Springfield 5 

Best pair of Bronze Turkeys: 
Premium to J. B. Warlow, Danvers • 5 
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Beit pair of Turkeys, cross of Wild and Tame: 
Premium to Freeman Jones, Atlanta • ••«.... .$6 

Best pair of Geese: 
Premium to David Callahan, Springfield. .... 5 

Best pair of Ducks: 
Premium to A. M. Fauley, Urban*..... 6 

* 

Awardinq Committee.— W. W. Corbett, Chicago; 8. R. Hkkoox, 0. V. Biley, 0. 
Udue, A. F. Miller. 



CLASS F— AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND 

MECHANIC ARTS. 

M. C. Gounu, A. J. Duklap, Superintendent*. 
LOT 88— HORSE POWERS, ENGINES AND MACHINERY. 

Best Steam Engine for driving power, on exhibition: 
Burroughs & Co., Decatur.. $160 

Best portable farm Steam Engine: 
A. Gaar & Co., Richmond, Ind $25 and Silvermedai. 

Best garden Engine: 
United States Chemical Fire Engine Co., Chicago • Silver medal . 

Best Pump for wells: 
W. Lintner & Co., Decatur Silver medal . 

Best Pump for cistern : 
W. Lintner & Co., Decatur Silvermedai. 

Best Water Elevator, other than pump: 
J. W. Avery, Neponset.... Silvermedai. 

Best portable Grist Hill for farm use : 
Diamond Hill Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, Silver medal . 

Best machine for opening ditch for Tile: 
D. Gore, Carlinville .$20 and Silver medal . 

Best machine for making Drain Tile: 
J. W. Penfield, Willoughby, $10 and Silver medal. 

Best machine for making Brick: 
Richard Cook, Elmwood , Silver medal. 

Best Sash machine: 
Wm. Tucker, Paris Silver medal. 

Best implement for cutting up corn stalks, and other rubbish lying on the field, into suit- 
able lengths, to be plowed under: 

Princeton Manufacturing Co., Princeton • $20 and Silver medal. 

Best Corn Harvester: 
Perkins & Craadall, Springfield, * » « .$20 and Silver medal . 

—6 
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Beet Hedge Trimmer: 
Oliver, At water A Balfour, Galeaburg. ,, «$20 and BUver medal. 

Beet Potato Digger: 
S. H. Wheeler, Dowagiac, Mich. Silver medal. 

Beet portable Mill for shelling and grinding Corn: 
Challenge Mill Co., Batavia Silver medal. 

Best broad-cast Grain and Seed-sower : • 
F. H. Manny, Rockford Silver medal. 

Best revolving Horse Rake: 
Decatur Agricultural Works Silver medal . 

Best spring tooth Horse Rake: 
A* J« Shank, Des Moines, Iowa..... * Silver medal. 

Best horse Hay Fork: 
A. J. Nellis, Pittsburgh, Pa Silver medal. 

Best Hay Pitching machine: 
Wm. Louden, Fairfield, Iowa •• Silver medal. 

Best Hay Gatherer: 
Decatur Agricultural Works, Wick's patent • Silver medal . 

Best Eight Horse Power: 
A. Gaar & Co., Richmond, Ind • . *..... Silver medal. 

Best Two Horse Power: 

Sanger* Co., Joliet , Silver medal. 

Best One Horse Power: 

Sandwich Manufacturing Co., Sandwich Silver medal. 

Best Dog Power: 

Sanger & Co., Joliet Silver medal • 

Best Fanning Mill: 

Ed. P. Dickey, Racine, Wis . ..Silver medal. 

Best Clover Huller and Thresher: 

J. 0. Birdsell, South Bend, Ind Silver medal. 

Best eider Mill: 

Ferrell, Ludlow & Rodgers, Springfield, 0. *•. Silver medal. 

Best power Corn Sheller: 

Oilman, King & Hamilton, Ottawa ,....,, Silver medal. 

Best Hand Corn Sheller: 

Gait & Tracy, Sterling * . Silver medal . 

Best Hay and Straw Cutter: 

Chambers & Edmonson, Decatur Silver medal. 

Best Smut Machine: 

Burroughs & Co., Decatur Silvermedal. 

Best Meat Cutter: 

D. A. Newton, Chicago Silver medal . 

Best Field Roller: 

0. B. Colcord, Greenville ». . Silver medal. 
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Best Capstan for ditching and other purposes: 
frank Wicks, Decatur »- * Silver medal. 

Awarding Committee. — George T. Wightman, Lacon; B. E. Dornbaser, Freeport; 8. C. 
Happ, Ludow; J. T. McBlfesh, Illiopolis; T. B. Galusha, Livingston county. 

LOT 89— HORTICULTURAL AND OTHER IMPLEMENTS. 

Best set of Garden Tools: 
Ellinwood, Stafford & Cq., Chicago... ..,,.,. ,,,...♦♦. Silver medal. 

Best display of Horticultural Implements: 
Ellinwood, Stafford &Co,, Chicago.,, ,,* $10 and Silver medal. 

Best display of Agricultural Implements by the manufacturer: 
Decatur Agricultural Works , , . •,,.,,,,,,,.,, $10 and Silver medal. 

Best and greatest display of Plows in variety: 
Deere & Co, Moline • $10 and Silver medal. 

Awarding Committee. — Henry Kinney, Alonzo Hoskins, Boone county; Win. Zimmer- 
man, Bloomington; Jesse A. Dees, Jefferson county; B. Pullen, Centralia. 

LOT 40— STOVES, CASTINGS AND WORKED METALS. 

» 

Best and largest display of Stoves: 
Close t Griswold & Co., Decatur. $10 and Silver medal. 

Best Cooking Stove, for wood: 
Close, Griswold & Co., Decatur. • « Silver medal. 

Best Cooking Stove, for coal: 
Dodsonfc Hodges, Champaign, "Black Prince 1 ' . Silver medal. 

Best Heating Stove, for coal: 
M. W. Lester & Son, Chicago ♦.... , Silver medal. 

Best display of Sheet Iron and Tin Ware: 
Close, Griswold & Co., Decatur. Silver medal. 

Best display of Copper Ware: 
F. J, Taylor, Decatur Silver medal. 

Best Gate for farm use: 
Geo, Motter, Jr., Henry. , , , Silver medal. 

Best Weather Strip for doors: 
E. S. Coen, Ottawa* , ♦ .♦ . ♦ , > . .Silver medal. 

Best display of Mechanical Tools and Cutlery: 
Decatur Agricultural Works • ! , $5 and Silver medal . 

Best Lightning Conductor: 
C. P. Snow, Freeport ..., Silver medal. 

Best portable Fence: 
H.N. Hill, Pontiac, Mich Silver medal. 

Best Hay and Cattle Scales for farm use: 
Chicago Scale Co., Chicago Silver medal. 

Awarding Committee. — D. W. Ramsdell, Chicago; James O'Donnell, Bloomington; 
J. Davis, Welden; A. M. Clark, Coles county; J. A. Hanson, Caledonia, Boone county. 
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LOT 41— VEHICLES, FURNITURE AND HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE. 

Best display of Carriages of various kinds 

Taylor & Bradley, Decatur $10 and Silver medal. 

Best display of Buggies: 
Taylor & Bradley Silver medal. 

Best two horse Carriage: 

Taylor & Bradley. ;.... Silver medal. 

Best Top Buggy: 

Taylor & Bradley • Silver medal. 

Best Open Buggy: 

Taylor & Bradley SUver medal. 

Best two horse Wagon: 

A. Kessberger, Springfield Silver medal. 

Best Spring Wagon: 

Taylor* Bradley, Decatur ...Silver medal. 

Best dining Table: 

Bent & Goward, Chicago Silver medal. 

Best Washboard, Illinois manufacture: 

J. S. Cram, Chicago.. , .Silver medal. 

Best Churn, Illinois manufacture: 

M. B. Miller, Peoria. . . Silver medal. 

Best Washing machine: 

J. S. Cram, Chicago Silver medal. 

Best Wringer: 

J. S. Oram, (Sherman) Chicago Silver medal. 

Best Spring Bed Bottom: 

M. Waterbury, Polo. . , Silver medal. 

Best Cheese Vat: 

ILMallory, Elgin.. Silver medal. 

Awarding Committee.— A. Ellwood, Sycamore; W. S. Hinkley, Knox county; O. P. 
Ostrander, Livingston county; D. Hitchcock, Douglas xsounty ; Chas. Snedeker,Kankakee. 

LOT 42— MANUFACTURES OF VARIOUS KINDS. 
Best display of Pottery Wares of various kinds : 

M. Kirkpatrick, Vermilionville SUver medal. 

Best carriage Harness: 

John Lindsay, Litchfield SUver medal. 

Best buggy Harness: 

John Lindsay, Litchfield. SUver medal. 

Best gentleman's Saddle: 

J. Starr& Son, Decatur Silver medal. 

Best ladies' Saddle: 

G.E. Hesael, Champaign. ' m SUver medal. 
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Best Hone Collars: 
Geo. H. Pennypacker, Dayton • • • • Silver medal. 

Best bound Books, Illinois manufacture: 
Amos Kemp, Bloomington Silver medal. 

Best Artificial Limbs: 
Lewis Lockwood, St Louis Silver medal. 

Best Watches, Illinois manufacture: 
National Watch Company, Elgin , Silver medal. 



OLA8S Q— FARM PRODUCTS. 

D. T. Parker, Superintendent. 

LOT 48— GRAIN AND SEEDS. 

Best white winter Wheat : 

First premium to J. A. Adkins, Sadorus .• .$10 

Second premium to T. F. Bouton, Jonesboro 6 

Best red winter Wheat: 

First premium to Norman Hall, Decatur 10 

Second premium -to Wm. Bouton, Jonesboro 6 

Best red spring Wheat: 

First premium to- Norman Hall, Decatur • 10 

Second premium to J. S. 1 ait, Decatur • 6 

Best Rye: 

First premium to John Warlow, Danvers * 6 

Second premium to R. M. Tait, Decatur 8 

Best Oats: 

First premium to D. W. Ramsdell, Chicago «..•• 5 

Second premium to D. F. Tait, Decatur 8 

Best spring Barley: 

First premium to A. L. Meyers, Decatur 6 

Second premium to Augustus Meyers, Decatur 8 

Best white Indian tiorn in the ear: 

First premium to W. H. Swearingen, Decatur 10 

Second premium to Wm. Bouton, Jonesboro 5 

Best yellow Indian Corn in the ear: 

First premium to Z. Bougher, Decatur 10 

Second premium to Jacob Stump, Moweaqua 5 

Best Corn on stalk, five or more: 

First premium to J. D. Long, Maroa 8 

Second premium to Wm. Bouton, Jonesboro •••••, 1 

Bestbushel Buckwheat: 

First premium to Mrs. F. M. Selser, Atlanta 5 

Second premium to D. F. Tait, Decatur 8 

Best Timothy Seed: 

First premium to Ellinwood, Stafford & Co., Chicago 6 

Second premium to Jk Merrill, Prairie Home 8 
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Best Glover Seed: 
First premium to Ellinwood, Stafford & Co., Chicago $* 

Best Blue Grass: 
First premium to Ellinwood, Stafford & Co., Chicago.... — 

Best Orchard Grass: 
First premium to Ellinwood, Stafford & Co., Chicago — 

Awarding Committee. — D. Barnes, Chicago; D. W. Lyerly/ John M. Yates, South 
Hampton; Soronnes Shaw, Tolono. 

LOT 44— VEGETABLES. 

Best early Irish Potatoes: 

First premium to J. R, Locke, Decatur, "Early Rose" $10 

Second premium to M. L.Dunlap & Sons, Champaign, "Early York". 

Best late Irish Potatoes: 

First premium to J. L. Green, Bloomington 10 

Second premium to V. Barber, Decatur, "Harrison" 

Best Sweet Potatoes: 

First premium to J. E. Lufkin, Anna ♦.... 

Second premium to Normal Hall, Decatur ••....,..,.... 

Best Onions: 

First premium to S.V. Malcomb, Morris.. ,. 

Second premium toWm. F. Martin, Decatur...., , ♦.... 

Best table Beets: 

First premium to Geo. Stienan, Decatur, * 

Second premium to S. V. Malcomb, Morris 

Best Mangel Wurtzel: 
First premium to S. V. Malcomb, Morris. * 

Best Parsnips: 
First premium to S. V. Malcomb, Morris. 

Best twelve stalks Celery: 

First premium to Norman Hall, Decatur , . f 

Second premium to Bruno Garsell, Hyde Park 

Best six heads of Cabbage: 

First premium to S. V. Malcomb, Morris « 

Second premium to Davis & Bro., Decatur 

Best half bushel Tomatoes: 

First premium to J. F. Schoch, Decatur 

Second premium to 8. V. Malcomb, Morris 

Best white field Beans: 

First premium to W. F. Martin, Decatur 10 

Second premium to 8. V. Malcomb, Morris 

Best peck Lima Beans: 

First premium to A. M. Fauley, Urbana 

Second premium to same 

Best lot Pumpkins: 
First premium to R. D. Carpenter, Decatur 2 

Best dozen Watermelons: 
First premium to $. V. Malcomb, Morris 10 
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Best Carrots: 
First premium to Wm. Banders, Harristown $4 

Best Egg Plant: 
First premium to Geo. Steinan, Decatur ». 4 

Best Garden Seeds — Illinois growth: 

First premium to Geo. 8. Haskell & Co., Rockford 10 

Second premium to Ellinwood, Stafford & Co., Chicago 4 

Best Sugar Beets: 
First premium to Geo. Steinan, Decatur 10 



Awarding Committee. — S. V. Malcomb, Morris; H. C. Colvic, Chicago; J. C. Tufkins, 
Anna. 

LOT 45— 8WEEPSTAKES ON GRAIN, GRASS SEEDS AND VEGETABLES. 

Best and largest collection of Farm Products, distinct from the foregoing, exhibited by 
any one individual, or by the Treasurer for any County Agricultural Society: 

First premium to D. F. Tait, Decatur $25 

Second premium to Norman Hall, Decatur 15 

Best and largest collection of Garden Products, distinct from the foregoing, exhibited 
by any one individual, or by the Treasurer of any County Agricultural Society: 

First premium to Geo. S. Haskell & Co., Rockford $25 

Second premium to Cook County Agricultural Society 15 

Awarding Committee. — J. M. Sotwell, Mt. Carroll; M. L. Dunlap, Champaign; C. G. 
Bradshaw, C. W. Sonne. 

LOT 4G— FLOUR, BUTTER, CHEESE, ETC. 

Best Wheat Starch, ten pounds: 

First premium to John B. Warlow, Danvers $2 

Best Butter, made in May or June, not less than twenty pounds: 
First premium to Mrs. Susan Tait, Decatur • 10 

Best fresh Butter, in roll, not less than ten pounds: 

First premium to Mrs. 8usan Tait, Decatur 10 

Second premium to J. F. Schoch, Decatur 5 

Best Cheese, one year old or over: 
First premium to A. & W. D. Perry, Payson 10 

Best Cheese, cured, under one year old: 

First premium to J. Albro & Son, Wayne y 10 

Second premium to Mrs. H. S. Manoo, Decatur 5 

Best Cheese, new: 

First premium to A. & W. D. Perry, Payson 10 

Second premium to J. Albro & Son, Wayne 4 

Best Honey, not less than ten pounds: 

First premium to M. Johnson, Loami 10 

Second premium to Frank Searles, Hadley 5 

Best Wheat Bread, made with hop yeast, two loaves : 

First premium to Mrs. F. M. Selser, Atlanta 6 

Best Bread, made with milk raising, two loaves: 

First premium to Mrs. L. B. Smith, Decatur 6 

Second premium to Mrs. J. Hart, Harristown 4 
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Best Bread, made with unbolted flour, two loaves: 

First premium to Mrs. J. Hart, Harristown $6 

Second premium to Mrs. A. N. McDonald, Jacksonville . 4 

Best Rye Bread, two loaves: 

First premium to Bruno Gansell, Hyde Park...*.. 6 

Second premium to Mrs. J. Stone, Decatur. ........ . . 4 

Best Corn Bread, two loaves: 

First premium to Mrs. L. C. Davis, Maroa 6 

Second premium to Jennie Lukens, Decatur 4 

Best Sponge Cake: 

First premium to Mrs. L. L. Haworth, Decatur 5 

Second premium to Mrs. A. N. McDonald, Jacksonville 2 

Best Snow Cake: 

First premium to Mrs. A. N. McDonald, Jacksonville 4 

Second premium to M. A. Barber, Milmine.. 2 

Best Pound Cake: 

First premium to Mrs. M. A. Barber, Milmine 4 

Second premium to Julia A. Murphy, Milmine • 2 

Best Jelly Cake: 

First premium to Mrs. J. L. Shellenbarger, Decatur • . . • 4 

Second premium to Miss Nannie L. Bedford, Harristown 2 

Best Fruit Cake: 

First premium to Mrs. A. N. McDonald, Jacksonville . . . . 4 

Second premium to Thos. J. Butler, Bloomington 2 

Best Silver Cake: 

First premium to Miss Emma Pickrell, Mechanicsburg 4 

Second premium to Mrs. A. N. McDonald, Jacksonville 2 

Gold Cake: 

First premium to Mrs. Ella Bentley, Decatur , 4 

Second premium to Mrs. M. A. Barber, Milmine 2 

Best Nut Cake: 

First premium to Anne Bullman, Lacon. . . . . * ...... • 4 

Second premium to Mrs. A. N. McDonald, Jacksonville 2 

Best Doughnuts: 

First premium to E. Barber, Decatur 4 

Second premium to Mrs. M. L. Fowler, Decatur 2 

Best Ginger Cake: 

First premium to Mrs. A. N. McDonald, Jacksonville , 4 

Second premium to Miss Mary L. Halsted, Tuscola 2 

Best sour pickled Cucumbers : 

First premium to Mrs. J. Hart, Harristown. ft 

{Second premium to Miss Nannie L. Bedford, Harristown 2 

Best pickled Peaches: 

First premium to Mrs. F. Selser, Atlanta 8 

Second premium to Mrs. A. N. McDonald, Jacksonville 2 

Best pickled Pears : 

First premium to Mrs. J. Hart, Harristown S 

Second premium to Mrs. M. L. Fowler, Decatur. •• 2 
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Best pickled Grapes: 

First premium to Mrs. M. Trotter, Decatur ....... $8 

Second premium to Miss Nannie L. Bedford, Harristown 2 

Best pickled Watermelons: 

First premium to Miss A. N. McDonald, Jacksonville 3 

Second premium to Miss N. L» Bedford, Harristown 2 

Best sweet pickled Cucumbers : 

First premium to Miss Mary L. Halsted, Tuscola « S 

Second premium to Miss A. N. McDonald, Jacksonville 2 

Best Tomato* Catsup: 

First premium to Mrs. M: L. Fowler, Decatur 3 

Second premium to Mrs. A. M. Fauley, Urbana . 2 

Best Cucumber Catsup: 

First premium to Mrs. A. M. Fauley, Urbana. 3 

Second premium to Miss Nannie L. Bedford, Harristown 2 

Best pound of browned Coffee : 
First premium to Margaret May, Decatur 1 

Best quart of Sorghum Molasses : 

First premium to S. E. Warrick, Macon 3 

Second premium to Mrs. Martha Britt, Decatur 2 

Awarding Committee. — H. W, Webb, Cairo; Val Zimmerman, Henry; Mrs. H. Webb, 
Cairo ; Mrs. Bowen, Springfield; Mrs. Usrey, Decatur. 

LOT 47— CANNED AND PRESERVED FRUITS AND JELLIES. 

Best Crab Apple Preserves: 
Miss Nannie L. Bedford, Harristown $2 

Best Crab Apple Jelliey : 
Mrs. L. L. Haworth, Decatur , 2 

Best Plum Jelly: 
Mrs. A. N. McDonald, Jacksonville 2 

Beat Quince Jelly ; 
Miss E. J. Hammond, Decatur 2 

Best Apple Jelly: 
Mrs. L. L. Haworth, Decatur , ..... 2 

Best Currant Jelly: 
Mrs. A. N. McDonald, Jacksonville 2 

Best Grape Jelly: 

Mrs. L. L. Haworth, Decatur.. 2 

Best display of Canned Peaches, put up in 1866, in glass : 

First premium to Mrs. A. M. Fauley, Urbana 5 

Second premium to Mrs. M. L. Fowler, Decatur 3 

Best display of Canned Pears: 

First premium to Mrs. J. Hart, Harristown 4 

Second premium to Mrs. A. N. McDonald, Jacksonville 2 

Best Canned Cherries : 

First premium to Mrs. A. M. Fauley, Urbana 4 

Second premium to Mrs. A. N. McDonald, Jacksonville 2 

—7 
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Best Canned Currants : 

First premium to Mrs. A. M. Fauley, Urbana $4 

Second premium to Mrs. A. N. McDonald, Jacksonville 2 

Best Canned Gooseberries: 

First premium to Mrs. J. Hart, Harristown - 4 

8econd premium to Mrs. A. N. McDonald, Jacksonville . 2 

Best Canned Raspberries: 

First premium to Mrs. A. N. McDonald, Jacksonville 4 

Second premium to Mrs. J. Hart, Harristown 2 

Best Canned Strawberries: 

First premium to Mrs. A. M. Fauley, Urbana 4 

Second premium to Mrs. A. N. McDonald, Jacksonville 2 

Best display of fresh Fruits, in cans or glass, distinct from the foregoing: 
First premium to Mrs. M. L. Fowler, Decatur ••.•• 8 

Best Canned Tomatoes : 

First premium to Mrs. M. L. Fowler, Decatur. • 4 

Second premium to Mrs. A. N. McDonald, Jacksonville 2 

Awarding Committee. — Wm. Parker, Wenona; Mrs. S. B. Wheeler, Cairo; Miss Rosen- 
sticl, Freeport; Mrs. Anna Connor, Springfield; Mrs. Mary Shenenbcrger, Decatur; 
Mrs. H. C. Windser. 



CLASS H— HOKTICULTURE. 

A. H. Dolton, Superintended. 

LOT 48— TREES AND APPLES. 

Best collection of Apples, not less than twenty-five varieties: 

First premium to Spaulding & Co., Springfield $25 

Second premium to M. L. Dunlap, Champaign 16 

Best twenty varieties of Apples for Southern Illinois: 

First premium to J. Capps & Son, Mt Pulaski 12 

Second premium to M. L. Dunlap, Champaign 5 

Best twenty varieties of Apples for Northern Illinois: 

First premium to M. L. Dunlap, Champaign 15 

Best collection fall and winter Apples by farmer or amateur: 

First premium to D. J. Noble, New Boston 20 

Second premium to H. J. Dunlap, Champaign 10 

Awarding Committee. — A. R. Whiting, Franklin; Wm. T. Henning, Piano ; E. Daggy, 
Tuscola; W. T. Nelson, Wilmington; H. E. Brines, Pleasant View. 

LOT 49— PEARS, PLUMS, GRAPES, Etc. 

Best collection of Pears by farmer or amateur: 

First premium to H. J. Dunlap, Champaign $5 

Second premium to Wm. Yates, Springfield 3 

Best collection of Pears, product of Illinois: 

First premium to J. Capps & Son, Mt Pulaski 10 

Second premium to Spaulding & Co., Springfield , 6 



Best collection of autumn Pears, six varieties, grown in Illinois*. 

First premium to J. Capps & Son, Mt Pulaski $5 

Second premium to Wm. Yates, 8pringfield 2 

Best winter Pears, not less than three varieties : 

First premium to Wm. Yates, Springfield 5 

Second premium to J. Capps & Son, Mt Pulaski 3 

Best twelve specimens Quinces : 

First premium to Spaulding & Co., Springfield 2 

Second premium to Mrs. S. D. Smith, Decatur 1 

* 

Best collection of native cultivated Grapes, six bunches of each variety: 
First premium to Wm. Prother, Decatur 15 

Best early Grapes, six bunches of each variety: 
First premium to A. H. Dolton, Dolton Station 6 

Best wine Grapes, three varieties, six bunches of each : 
First premium to John Davis, Decatur — 

Awarding Committee* — Same as Lot 48. 

LQT 50— FLOWERS AND PLANTS. 

Best collection of distinct varieties Green House Plants, in bloom : 
First premium to M. G. McLean, Charleston $20 

Best collection of Fuchsias in bloom, not less than ten varieties : 
First premium to F. K. Phenix, Bloomington 8 

Best display of Gladoli in bloom: 
First premium to F. K. Phenix, Bloomington 8 

Best and greatest variety Dahlias named and in bloom: 

First premium to J. S. Sherman, Rockford 10 

Second premium to Kate Barber, Milmine 6 

Best twelve Dissimilar bloom Dahlias: 
First premium to Kate Barber, Milmine 6 

Best pyramid of mixed Flowers: 
First premium to F. K. Phenix, Bloomington 5 

Best display Everlasting Flowers: 
First premium to Ellinwood, Stafford & Co., Chicago 6 

Best display foliage Plants : 
First premium to F. K. Phenix, Bloomington 10 

Best greatest variety cut Roses: 

First premium to F. K. Phenix, Bloomington 10 

Second premium to J. S. Sherman, Rockford 6 

Best greatest variety Noisette, Bourbon, and Bengal Roses: 
Jfirst premium to F. K. Phenix, Bloomington.. 5 

Best twelve named Roses : 

First premium to F. K. Phenix, Bloomington. 4 

Second premium to J. S. Sherman, Rockford 2 

Best greatest variety Verbenas in bloom: 
First premium to J. S. Sherman, Rockford. ...»...».••«.......« 
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6est display Phlox brummondii: 

First premium to Nannie L. Bedford, ftarristown • $& 

Second premium to Mrs. H, S. Smith, Bloomington 2 

Awarding Committee. — Mrs. D. B. Gillham, Alton; Miss Louisa Rosenstiel, Freeport; 
Mrs. Ann Colvin, Chicago; Miss Rachel Wiglesworth, Evanston; D. H. Sunderland, 
Freeport 

LOT 51— FLORAL DESIGNS, BOUQUETS, Etc. 

Beat pair baskets ornamental Plants: 
First premium to Mrs. S. D. Smith, Decatur t $6 

Best Floral Wreath: 

First premium to Mrs. M. Haworth, Decatur 3 

Best variety cut Flowers named: 
First premium to J. S. Sherman, Rockford 10 

Best and most tastefully arranged cut Flowers, without name: 

First premium to F. K. Phenix, Bloomington , 6 

Second premium to Mrs. H„ S. Smith, Bloomington 3 

Best pair flat Bouquets : 

First premium to Mrs. R. W. Travis, Decatur • 5 

Second premium to F. K. Phenix, Bloomington 3 

Third premium to Mrs. Y. Barber, Decatur. 2 

Best pair round Bouquets: 

First premium to Geo. Steinan, Decatur 5 

Second premium to F. K. Phenix, Bloomington. «... 3 

Best winter Flower Basket of dried Flowers and Mosses: 

First premium to Mrs. R. W. Travis, Decatur • 5 

Second premium to Mrs. M. Haworth, Decatur. d 

Best pair winter Bouquets: 

First premium to Mrs. J. Nearing, Atlanta 5 

Second premium to Mrs. R. W. Travis, Decatur 8 

Best collection Herbs : 
Mrs. E. Moffet, Decatur Commendation. 

Awarding Committee.— S&me as Lot 50. 



CLASS I— FINE ARTS. 

H. D. Emery, Superintendent. 

LOT 62— MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Best Reed Organ: 

John A. DeWitt, Springfield , Silver medal. 

Best grand Piano: 

John A. DeWitt, Springfield Silver medal. 

Best square Piano: 

John A. DeWitt, Springfield Silver medal. 
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fiest Violin ! 
John A. DeWitt, Springfield Silver medal . 

Best Tenor Drum: 
John A. DeWitt, Springfield Silver medal. 

Boat Melodeon: 
John A. DeWitt, Springfield , Silver medal . 

Best Flute: 

John A. DeWitt, Springfield Silver medal . 

Best Guitar: 
John A DeWitt, Springfield Silver medal . 

Awarding Committee. — C. H. Mengerhausen, Havana; Jas. H.Manny, Rockford; Jos. 
H. Seibisel, Bloomington. 

LOT 63— SCULPTURE, PAINTING, DRAWING, Etc. 

Best specimen Sculpture: 

First premium to Grindol & Cain, Decatur • Silver medal . 

Best Portrait, in oil : 

First premium to P. 0. Jenkins, Decatur • Silver medal . 

Best Painting Illinois landscape : 
Second premium to J. R. Duncan, Sullivan ,..$25 

Best Fancy Painting, in oil: 
First premium to Rufus Nutting, Randolph , Silver medal . 

Best Cattle Piece, in oil: 
First premium to Mrs. E. A. Gastman, Decatur. .Silver medal . 

Best Animal Painting, in oil : 

First premium to Rufus Nutting, Randolph Silver medal . 

Best Wood Cut: 

First premium to W. D. Baker, Chicago .Silver medal. 

Best specimen Fruit Painting: 

F. K. Phenix, Bloomington Silver medal. 

Best Flower Painting, in water colors : 

Rufus Nutting, Randolph • Silver medal . 

Best Monocromes : 
Mrs. Emma Robison, Makanda ♦ Silver medal . 

Best Ambrotype: 
Joseph H. Scibird, Bloomington Silver medal . 

Best oil colored Photographs : • 

Joseph H. Scibird, Bloomington t Silver medal. 

Best water colored Photograph : 
H. H. Cole, Peoria Silver medal . 

Best porcelain Painting and Gilding : 
Joseph H. Scibird, Bloomington Silver medal . 

Best Drawings and Specifications of School House, having reference to heating and 
ventilating: 

G. W. Bunting, Bloomington. Silver medal. 

Awarding Committee. — C. V. Riley, St Louis; Thomas H. Glenn, Chicago; S. P. 
Wheeler, Cairo; J. C. Cooper, Centralis. 
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CLASS K— TEXTILE FABRICS, SEWING AND KNIT- 
TING MACHINES. 

C . W. Websti r, Superintendent. 

LOT 64— MILL FABRICS. 

Best piece of all wool Cassimere, ten yards: 
J. Green & Co., Dayton Silver medal . 

Best piece of all wool Flannel, ten yards : 
J. Green & Co., Dayton $5 and Silver medal . 

Best pair of all wool Bed Blankets: 
B. Boggess & Co., Girard $5 and Silver medal 

Best pair of all wool Horse Blankets: 
B. Boggess & Co., Girard $5 and Silver medal . 

Best piece of Jeans, ten yards: 
B. Boggess & Co., Girard $5 and Silver medal. 

Best Sample of Raw Silk: 
Mrs. J. Nearing, Atlanta $5 and Silver medal. 

Awarding Committee. — Dr. L. S. Allen, Virginia; A. H. Fisher, Springfield; R. R 
Randall, Rushville. 

LOT 55— HOUSEHOLD FABRICS. 

Best all wool Flannel, ten yards: 

First premium to Kate Priest, Springfield $10 and Silver medal . 

Second premium to same. . . . ." $5 

Best pair of all wool Blankets: 

First premium to Mrs. A. T. Mettlen, Decatur $10 and Silver medal . 

Second premium to Mrs. J. Nearing, Atlanta $5 

Best display of Yarns : 

First premium to Mrs. Martha Britt, Decatur $5 and Silver medal . 

Second premium to Kate Priest, Springfield $3 

Best pair of Men's Socks: 

First premium to Kate Mills, Clinton $5 and Silver medal . 

Second premium to Mrs. L. L. Haworth, Decatur $3 

Best pair of Ladies' Stockings: 

First premium to Mrs. L. L. Haworth, Decatur $5 and Silver medal . 

Second premium to Kate Mills, Clinton $5 

Best pair of Mittens: 

First premium to Mrs. H. £. Brines, Pleasant View $5 and Silver medal. 

Second premium to Jonathan Patterson, Rushville $3 

Best Coverlet: 

First premium to Mrs. E. J. Hammond, Decatur $5 and Silver medal . 

Second premium to Thos. Pharis, Decatur $3 

Best piece of plain Linsey, ten yards : 
First premium to Mrs. J. Nearing, Atlanta $5 and Silver medal . 
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Beat rag Carpet: 

First premium to Mrs. Fhebe Hudson, Decatur $5 and Silver medal. 

Second premium to Mrs. H. B. Halsted, Tuscola $3 

Best display of Linen Goods : 

First premium to Kate Priest, Springfield $10 and Silver medal . 

Second premium to Mrs. Elizabeth Moffet, Decatur. $5 

Best display of Flax Thread: 
First premium to Kate Priest, Springfield $5 

Best Flax Thread for weaving into fine linen : 
First premium to Kate Priest, Springfield Silver medal. 

Best cotton Sewing Thread, spun by the exhibitor: 
First premium to Kate Priest, Springfield : $5 

Best Hand Loom : 
First premium to Jones & Lutterell, Clinton Silver medal. 

Best display of Brushes : 

George Crockett, Chicago Silver medal. 

Atoarding Committee. — Mrs. R. B. Randall, Rushville; Mrs. Sarah Drake, Newbury, 
Mrs. Alma Ayres, Newbury; Mrs. Nancy Wilson, Decatur. 

LOT. 56— NEEDLE, SHELL AND WAX WORK. 

Best Plain Knitting: 

First premium to Kate Mills, Clinton $5 

Second premium to Mrs. J. Nearing, Atlanta 3 

Third premium to Mrs. Sue L. Christie, Decatur 2 

Best plain Sewing, samples to embrace the different stitches used in household sewing 
and repairing: 

First premium to Mrs. E. Gillham, Exeter 5 

Second premium to Mrs. J. Nearing, Atlanta 3 

Third premium to Mrs. J. A. Buckingham, Decatur 2 

Best plain Sewing, by child under twelve years: 

First premium to Mrs. J. Nearing, Atlanta 5 

Best Tidy, by child under twelve years : 

First premium to Miss Nettie Chaffee, Tolono 5 

Second premium to Miss Harriet Shaw, Macon 3 

Third premium to Lilly Ruth, Decatur 2 

Best worked Collar, by child under twelve years : 
First premium to Mrs. J. Nearing, Atlanta , g 

Best Crochet or Fancy Knitting: 

First premium to Mrs. L. H. Ennis, Decatur 5 

Second premium to Miss Alice D. Wallace, Springfield 3 

Third premium to Mrs. J. L. Fenton, Decatur 2 

Best and most tastefully executed Patch-work Quilt: 

First premium to A. R. Robinson, Springfield 5 

Second premium to Jas. H. Carlisle, Mt. Pulaski 3 

Third premium to E. Park, Decatur 2 

Best Patch- work Quilt, by child under twelve years: 

First premium to Mrs. J. Nearing, Atlanta ft 

Second premium to John Stickles, Decatur 3 
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Best white domestic Coverlet: 

First premium to Mrs. M. Trotter, Decatur $5 

Second premium to Margy May, Decatur 8 

Best silk Quilt, not before exhibited: 

First premium to Mrs. Susan Wheat, Rolla, Mo 5 

Second premium to Mrs. Dr. J. H. Brown, Springfield , , 8 

Ihird premium to Mrs. L. Ruth, Louisville, Ky 2 

Best Lace-work or Hemstitching : 

First premium to Miss Nannie L. Bedford, Harristown 5 

Second premium to Mrs. J. A. Buckingham, Decatur ..» 3 

Third premium to Mrs. R. S. Post, Decatur 2 

Best transferred Embroidery: 
Premium to Mrs. M. L. Devore, Springfield « « 2 

Best Lady's Embroidered Slippers: 
Premium to Madame Anna Getz, Chicago. 2 

Best worsted Embroidery: 

First premium to Anna Rosette, Springfield 5 

Second premium to A. R. Robinson, Springfield 3 

Third premium to Miss J. E. Hammond, Decatur 2 

Best Needle-worked, or Floss Embroidery: 

First premium to Miss Laura Jenkins, Decatur 5 

Second premium to Mrs. K. H. Roby, Decatur 3 

Third premium to Mrs. J. A. Buckingham, Decatur 2 

Best Silk Embroidery: 

First premium to Mrs. L. B. Smith, (cloak) Decatur 5 

Second premium to Mrs. H. S. Smith, Bloom ington 8 

Third premium to Madame Anna Getz, Chicago 2 

Best sample of work in Wax: 

First premium to Mrs. Delahunt, Chicago 2 

Second premium to Miss Eugenie Jones, Springfield 1 

Best sample of work in Hair: 

First premium to Mrs. Annie E. Hopping, Decatur 2 

Second premium to Mrs. S. Brown, Harristown 1 

Best Shell Work: 

First premium to Miss Mattie Hartman, Minneapolis, Minn 5 

Second premium to Miss Nannie L. Bedford, Harristown 3 

Best Leather Work: 
Second premium to Mrs. J. A. Buckingham, Decatur «. 1 

Best Bead Work: 

First premium to Mrs. Mary Butler, Decatur 2 

Second premium to Miss Margy May, Decatur. 1 

Best Shell Work Wreath: 
Second premium to Mrs. E. W. Myers, Decatur 1 

Best Fancy Netting: 
First premium to Mrs. J. Nearing, Atlanta 1 

Awarding Committee. — Mrs. E. Williams, Bates; Mrs. C. W. Webster, Salem; Mrs. 
Sue Kell, Salem ; Mrs. J. H. Pickrell, Harristown ; Miss Anna Rosette, Springfield ; 
Mrs. A. F. Wilson, Jackson. 
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CLASS L— NATURAL HISTORY. 

* * * 

fi. D. *Em*T, S up e rin t end e nt . 

LOT W— BOTANY, OTOLOGY, SOOLOGY, Km. 

Best collection illustrating the Entomology of Illinois: 
Firfet premium to Benj. D. Walsh, Rock Island, (premium of $50 recommended). . $25 

Best collection Birds of Illinois: 
Second premium Jo, & Q, 4JZeu, Hirristpra^, .,.„..,•* « 25 

Awarding Committee.— G. V. Riley, St Louis ; Thos. H. Glenn, Chicago ; a P. 
Wheeler, Chicago. 
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CLASS M- EQUESTRIANISM. 

J. H. Speaks, Emobt Cobb, Superintendent*. 

LOT 59— LADIES EQUESTRIANISM. 

Firs* premium to Miss Susie A. Baird* Washington. .$50 

Second premium to Miss Kate Mills, Clinton. «., ♦,.... 40 

Third premium to Miss Eva Tipton, Odin 80 

Fourth premium -to Mrs. & C. V. -WHHamson, Decatur. . 20 

, . lot pOh-EXWBirawr of, skuxw wwying* sy lady. 

First premium to Eva Tipton, Odin *•.•••...»« $00 

Second premium to Mrs. 0. A. CriaVTiylorriHe. ... • ...•.^». •***..... 40 

LOT 61— DISPLAY OF HORSEMANSHIP BY BOY FOURTEEN YEARS OR 

YOUNGER: 

First premium to Mac Jones, Decatur. ........ •..*... *....* ........ ..$20 

Second premium to W. Taylor, Decatur 15 

Third premium to Charlie Hummell, Lincoln . 10 

Fourth ptfemium to Charlie Beasley, Champaign. .....'. 5 

Awarding Committee.— R. J. Oglesby, Decatur; H. C. Johns, D. Bu Ohiiay, J. M. 
N««kolfl, Springfield; a D. Fisher, Atlanta; G. Molter, H#w?; R. M, PrHofcard, 8hftb- 
bonais Grore. 
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MISCELLANEOUS AWARDS 

Made at Winter Murae, Jan. 4, I8T0, oif Entries made At State Faib held at 

Decatur, Sept, 9L5, 1869* 



GLASS F— AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MECHANIC ARTS. 
M. C. Goltra, A. J. Dunlap, Superintendents. 

LOT No. 38. 

HORSE POWERS, ENGINES AND MACHINERY. 

Tillage Fire Engine: 

Chemical Fire Engine €o.> Ob kag#. ....Certificate. 

Expanding Adjustable Harrow: . 
I. J. Halstead, Springfield ..Diploma. 

Combined Harrow. Roller and Drill: 
(St M. Bradbury, Dresden, Mq. ......*.... ....*.►....♦.** .Diploma. 

Subsoil Garden Hoe: 
J. i). Easter, Chicago. ...... • .Diploma. 

Self-cleaning Harrow: 
A. Hamilton Bftllagh, Normal Station ...i.. Diploma. 

JFulterizing attachment .for Flow: 
Rhodes- ft Task, Berlin.......... .Diploma. 

Combined machine for making Open Ditch and Grading Roads: 

Name not given . . .'.'. .Diploma. 

Machine tor grinding Mower and Reaper Knives: 
A. T. Bates, Chicago ,. . v Diploma. 

Peach and Apple Pearer: " 
D. H. Goodel ft Co., Antoine, N. H...^. .....Diploma. 

Irtto A$ntsbfe Harrow: 

Pnrcetl ft' Graved, Ashmore '. Silver medal 

Stump, Grub and Rock Extracter: 
C. M. Bowen, Vineland, N. J.... .Silver medal. 

Machine for Leveling Roads and Streets: 

Sidney S Morgan, Odell • Diploma. 

Vibrating Regulating Coulter: 
John S. Johnson, Rockford Diploma. 

Foot Power Gig Saw: 
Thomas ft Waters, Bloomington . , Diploma 

Sickel Grinder: 
Chicago Sickle Grinding Co Diploma. 

Slide Valve for Steam Engine : 
Burroughs ft Co., Decatur Diploma , 
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Portable Pneumatic Gas machine: 

A. K.Sutton,. Chicago , ,«....* , ,..,...,, J)iplo*na. 

Grain Separator: 

H, A. Pitts A Sons, Chicago ...w..Diploena. 

Hay Tedder: 

Ktttawood* Stafford A Co.> Chicago. ............. , , Diploma. 

Combined Grain and Middlings Feeder, Smutter and Separator: 
P. H. Massy & Co,> Lincoln*. . .....,...,...,.,.,..,♦ Diploma. 

Buckeye Stump Puller: 
N. B. Collier, Springfield ..Diploma. 

Combined Hay Rake and Loader: 
F. Tenrillegec, Princeton. -Diploma. 

Universal Steamer: 
Loontis, Potter A Co., Kewanee. ........... »,,«, ia ..,w.8Ut«r medal. 

Wagon Jack: 
EUfnwood, Stafford A. Co., Chicago.... **.* -......*. ;.,...,...* .Diploma. 

Sawing Machine: 
J. M. Pauley, TUkilwa.. .............Dipkwna. 

LOT No. $9. 

HORTICULTURAL AND OTHER IMPLEMENTS. 

Garden 8eed 8ower: . . 

Eliinwood, Stafford & Co., Chicago ,.,....-. Diplopia. 

,'i. .....»..■ ... .. » . . ■ » 

Fruit Picker: 
L, Abernathy, Decatur ...,,... n . .,.»,..... ,• .Diploma. 

LOT No. 40. 

STOVES, CASTINGS, AND WORKED METALS. 

Stove Governor: v 

B. Blum, Champaign. Diploma. 

TraoeBuckle: ..^. ^ ^ -.. . , v , 

John A. Meshmeyer, Beardstown. .... 1 • • .Dijploma. 

Display of oil-tempered Buggy brings: -. 
Davis A Shuler, Amsterdam, N. Y. . .Diploma. 

Wire Clothes Line: ; , - „'..*.<•: 7/ 
J. W. Wilton,' Decatur. ............' . Diploma. 

Door and Window Blind 8pring: 
N. a Hall, St Louis Diploma. 

Carbon Air Lamp: • 
C. B. Harris, Chicago ...... t ,,^.,.*. Vv *..Diploina. 

Wir»Okitk&r Fanning Mills: 

Rufus Nutting, Randolph, Vt „.. Diploma. 

Steam Governor: 

Gardner A Robertson Diploma . 
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Machine for Polishing Metals: 
P. F. fcsadolph, Jeweyvilte..,. ♦ «.«.w*- 4„a)H>ktoa. 

Center Steel for Plow Moulds: 
Dees^ Agricultural Works. ....... .♦...•.*««%,*.iDlpl«4na. 

Belt Coupling : 
H. A. Rtts* Sons, Chicago......... * ^ **. •«..%. Dtptema. 

Mill Spindle and Equalizing Spring: 

Benson ft Bros., Gentralia . „ - .♦...*.;..*. iDfcloma. 

Flood Fence: 

WntF-Auxier, Mason City .*..* Diptama. 

Feed Boiler. - ■ • ' 

. B. 0. Btrickler, Bloomington. .•..• .....*.».. 4..,,.*.. ..Diploma. 

Hat Lock: 
JR. Watt**; Bloowiogtoo.... .;........ i. .*.*.:.*. .Diploma. 

Stove Pipe Shelf: 
Geo. A. Cosgrore, Quin<^. . ....... ^. ............ ..4^.4. »*..*•.. .-iDiplotna. 

Wagon Skein: 
Jeljn [ Worden, Normal .*.' ....DfrUXna. 

Horce Shoe Clincher: 
John Prehmer, Pana ......*..> Diploma. 

Brass Bearing Axle: 
Hendricks & Henley, Clayton Diploma. 

Carriage Step : 
tAT { & Pugh'Jt Bros., Chicago.... ' ...... JDlploma. 

Iron Chair: 

J W.tf Pugh A Bros., Chicago.... ..... ..Diploma. 

Hitching Post : 

W. H. Pugh& Bros., Chicago.... Diploma. 

Flower Stands : 
W. H. Pugh & Bros., Chicago .,... ......Diploma. 

foot Scraper : 

W. H. Pugh&Bros., Chicago , Diploma. 

Hat Rack: 

W. H f Pugh&Bros., Chicago. ....,.*. ....... .,.. .Diploma. 

Iron Looking Glass Frames : 

W. H. Pugh & Bros., Chicago ....... ..toiplonia. 

LOT No. 41. 

TIHICLI8, rURNITUKI AND HOUSEHOLD FURNITOTtE* - 

Beeh^e— MitcheiPs patent: 
John Campbell, Indianapolis ... ^.4....*»* J.^w^Dlphmt*. 

AhimstfiTrap: 
N. S. Thompson, Richmond, Ind -.*•** *wi 
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Steel Brushes: 
George Crocket, Cbkaga .. 4. ••••«*««. ,..«.».*«4.«*«»*fc Diploma. 

Clothes Frame: 
Getir^e Crocket, Chicago .*.*>*. tt >>* *w ** . ..*..*..*.« *.. ; . .DipMtaa. 

Gamp Stool : 
J. 8. Crane, Ohioago > *»».*»%•»»,.%»• ..,,..,...;.•.. W iDiploma. 

Dish Washer : 
Dan tiuptail, Elgin . <* . . * • • ,.»..*.♦;...... . * . .Diploma . 

Compound 8teel Spring Wagon Seat: 

Wnti H. MoConkey, DeWitt ..«.j Diploma. 

Wagon Tongue Supporter: 
0e*»ge Alexander, Remney, Ind. . ,.,...»•«..» Silver medal. 

Conical Rubber Spring for Wagon and Cars: 
Charifes-S. Martin, Chicago „* ....... .^.. .. .Dipfotaia. 

Elastic Broom : 
W. ?: Carter, Tuscola ,%,... «t. •..«.. Diploma. 

School Desk and Seat: 
W. A* Nourse, Molina ,* „,* - ............. ^. .Dipirtna. 

Apple Cutter and Corer: 
A^ Frost, Seymour. Iud.. ..»» ««•«.•« ... *»».r. .♦. J)ipbftna. 

Clothes Frame: 1 

Jdbn tDanner, Cant a, Ohio .. ...— .. ^.^ ....,»*. * » .« . ^Diptena. 

Combined Meal and Flour Chest: . ■■ - . . ■■ » 

Nan* not recorded,. Decatur ,* *>*, .". » ,*.. » ,.,,..,,,... ... •*..,.. ^ . Jttpkjma. 

Carriage Wheel: 
MtU»t» l4awrence &. tfo.,.Spring$e!d.. ,...., .........,....,«..„. ^ . .Diploma. 

Trace Hook for Buggies, &c. : 

< E, ^b-iGjlbert, Ravenna, QM°S «. JHplqma. 

Wheel for Agricultural Implements : 

. MMter, J^wipnce.fr Co^Spwgftelfl... ... ., ,,. „...,* . 4>ip\Qina. 

Car Coupler: 

, M. jHettJnger, Freeport. , t . . . ........ .^* .,,.,,, .vPipVjina. 

Honey Extracting Machine: 
National Beehive Company, St Charles . .n ....... . .Diploma. 

Model of Milk House : , . t j ..... , 
Fritz Schaller, Mattoon , Diploma. 



CLASS G.— F+RM £RODUg,TS. 

Dyas T. Parker, SuperinlencfaiL t , % 

' LOT No. 44. 

Vegetables. 

Munford's patent process for Preserving Sweet and other Potatoes : 

W. S. Bowen, Clarksburg, Ross county, Ohio. ....... . . .--. ". : . ':.. ... . .... .Diploma . 



/. . • 
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LOT No. 47, 

GAMMED AMD PRESERVED JERHITg AMD JEIAIR*. 

Best Peach Jelly: 
Mr& A.. $. Mcl?onal6V Jacksonville ,.,., ........... ,. ,, .Diploma. 

Best Pear Preserves: 
Mrs. M. L. Fowler, Decatur , , • .Diploma. 

Best Blackberry Jam : 
Mrs,, A.M. Humphrey, Decatur...... ........... ,.,..«. Diploma. 

Best Wild Grape Jelly: 
Mrs. M..L. Fowler, Decatur .*;...* ...Diploma. 

Best Apple Butter: 
lira. S.D.Smith, Decatur.... . „ ,. .Diploma. 

Best Strawberry Jelly: 
JtfrfL F. M. Selaor, AUanta m , ...*........*. Diploma. 

Best Blackberry Jelly: 
Mrs. F. M. Selsor -...,, .....Dip'tma. 

Best Strawberry Butter: 
.Ms*' F..M. Selsor:. *..... <. Diploma. 

Best Peaches, preserved iifSugar: ' 

Hr* ».M. Selsor ..Diploma. 

Best Pears, preserved in Sugar: 
lfrlRM. Selsor...... ;... ...Diploma. 

Best Plums, preserved in Sugar: 
Ifrfr. frM* Reiser... w.. w., ...Diploma 

Best Plum Jam : 
Mrs. F. M. Selsor ................ .i * .Diploma. 

Best Dried Cherries: ' ' . 

Mrs. fc. M. Selsor. .i............i*. ...... ..w. ............... ...Diploma. 

Best Pickled Mangoes: 
Mrsv^.-M. Selsor .. .v... ,..♦. ♦. 2 ...Diploma. 

Best Sweet Pickled Cherries: 

- Mrs. 9: M.- Selsor-. .-. . .. v w. . . .ViDiptoma 
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CLASS H.— HORTICULTURE. 

A. H. Bolton, Superintendent. 

LOT ^o. 48. 

TREES AND APPLES. 

Best Collection of Fall and Winter Apple Trees: 
W. H. Mann & Co., Gilman Diploma. 

LOT No. 49. 

/ 

PEARS, PLUMS, GRAPES, ETC. 

Best Mexican Everbearing Strawberry: 
E. L Legg, Ckicago •• Diploma. 



LOT No 50. 

FLOWERS AND PLANTS. 

Best Cocoa Coloranda: 

Mrs. N. A. Saur, Decatur........ ... ft 

LOT No. 51. 

FLORAL DESIGNS, BOUQUETS, 1T0. 

Best Round Bouquets : 
Mrs. E. L. Post, Decatur $2 

Best pair of Baskets of Ornamental Plants: 
T. ICFbemix, Blooufegtoo.., «...«,..« % * ...-, Diploma. 

Best Dining Table Bouquet: 
Mrs. V. Barber, Decatur « • $2 

Best Collection of Herbs : 
Mrs. Elizabeth Moffit Diploma. 



CLASS I.— FINE ARTS. 

H. D Emery, Superintendent. 

LOT No. 63. 

* 8VULFTUBI, PA1HTING, DRAWUTO, ETC. 

Best Life Size Photograph, the largest in the United States on a single piece of paper: 
A. M. Lapham, Decatur .Diploma. 

Best Photography: 

"H. H. Cote, Peoria . . Diploma. 

Best Photograph: 

Joseph H. Scibird, Bloomington. ........•••,... Diploma. 

Best India Ink Photograph: 
H. fi. Cole, Peoria • ..••«....•,•. Diploma. 

Best Photograph in India Ink: 
Joseph H. Scibird..... «.....,.....,. Diploma. 

Best Enlarged Photograph: 

Joseph H. Scibird .....DipJoma. 

Best Copied Work: 

Joseph H. Scibird •• • Diploma. 

Best Specimen of Printing: 
Gillmore k Skinner, Quincy ......... .Diploma. 

Best Pen Drawing: 

Mrs. E. A. Gastman, Decatur •••••• » . .Drploma. 

Best Stereoscopic Views of Buildings: 

H. H. Cole, Peoria • , Diploma. 

Best Water Colored Drawings : 
Chas. P. Hansum, Decatur • Diploma. 

Best plain Printing: 

Scibird k Water, Bloomington .Diploma. 

Best Newspaper Printing: 

SclWrcl ft Water '. .Diploma. 
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Best Ornamental Penmanship: 

H. B. Bryant, Chicago Diploma 

Beet Pen Drawing: 
H. B Bryant Diploma . 

Best Business Penmanship: 
fl. B. Bryant \ A ... Diploma, 



CLASS K— TEXTILE FABRICS, SEWING AND KWJTTING MACHINES. 

C. W. Webster, Superintendent. 
LOT No. 54. 

MILL FABRICS. 

■ . . - * ... 

Best piece Chinchilla Cloth: 
J. Green k Co. , Dayton. • Diploma . 

Best indigo-blue Yarn : ' ' • " i 

J. Green & Co. • • «• • ........ ♦ •*»»,. .* . ................. .Diploma. 

Best white Tarn : 
J. Green & Co ^.,. T ,.,„.,..,♦,,..., ...^.....^ .Diploma. 

J. Grcqn & Co. ... •• % « . , < . , v Diploma. 

Best black Doeskin Cloth : 
J* Green & Co •••»., Diplpm*. 

LOT No. 55. 

HOUSEHOLD FABRICS. " 

Best wool Carpet : 
J. K. Shambough, Moline;. Diploma. 

Best Cotton Sacks : 
Graham & € o. , Rockford D iploma . 

Best Carpet Warp : 
Graham & Go....:..;: ;. ^... ........ .Diploma. 

Best Rag, Rug: 

Mrs. R. & Roby, Decatur. . ..' .Diploma. 

Best Rag Rug: 
Mrs. E. A. Gastman, Decatur i ....... I . •• Diploma. 

Bes*Rag[Ru&; 
Mrs. Margaret Wykel, Decatur. ,..,.»... Diploma. 

LOT No.* 56. 

NEEDLE, SHELL, AND WAX WORK. 

Paper Holder: 
Mrs. McLaughlin, Quincy .....#,.....,..,. f . .Diploma . 

Patched Quilt, not quilted: 
Mrs. J*. C. Davis, Maroa. ,...»;.„. Diploma. 
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Zephyr Card Frames: 
Mrs. Emma Robinson, Makanda Diploma. 

Farm House and Ornamental Grounds, in moss and wood : 
Mrs. EllaBently, Decatur. ;*..... Diploma. 

Belt Supporter : 
Mrs. A. K. Boylson, Chicago Diploma. 

Hand-made Sheets : 
Mrs. F. M. Selsor, Atlanta , Diploma. 

Air Castle : 
Miss Emma Emmans, Decatur. Diploma. 

Tadded Yoke: 
M. A. Stone, Tuscola < .Diploma. 

Hanging Basket: 
Mrs. Sue L. Christie .Diploma. 

Hair Switches : 
Robert Allen, Bloomington Diploma. 

Card Basket: 
Mrs. A. Smick, Decatur Diploma. 



CLASS L— NATURAL HISTORY. 

H. D. Emery, Superintendent. 

Specimens of Woods from timber found growing iii Northern Illmoiri: 

H. McFee, Freeport, (by C. P. Snow, Agent) 1 '. .Silver medal . 
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WINTER MEETING OF EXECUTIVE BOARD. 



JANUARY, 1870. 



PREMIUMS AWARDED. 

ESSAYS; 

On the principles and plans of Landscape Gardening, as adapted to beautifying the 
homes of the farmers of Illinois: 

Premium to Robert Allyn, Lebanon $25 

FIELD CROPS. 

For the best Five Acres of Corn: 

Premium to Wm. M. Beatty, Jacksonville $50 

(And a Riding Cultivator, special premium offered by Deere 6 Co., Moline). 

GREEN FRUITS. 

For the best six varieties of Winter Apples: 

First premium to Seneca Wood, ^Springfield .$io 

Second premium to G. W. Hilliard, Brighton 5 

For the best collection of Winter Pears : 
First premium to Seneca Wood 5 

NATIVE WINES, CIDER AND VINEGAR. 

For the best two bottles of Vinegar: 

Premium to W. S. Lamb, Freeport • • Silver medal. 

For the best two bottles of Cider: 
Premium to G. W. Hilliard, Brighton Silver medal • 

For the best two bottles of Catawba Wine, the product of this State: 
Premium to Gabrial Morlot, Bear Creek, Hancock county Silver medal. 

For the best two bottles of Clinton, the product of this State: 
Premium to Gabrial Morlot Silver medal • 

For the best two bottles of Concord, the product of this State: 
Premium to Gabrial Morlot. . » Silver medal . 



PROCEEDINGS OF EXECUTIVE BOARD. 



FAIR GROUNDS, > 

Decatur, September 24, 1870. ) 

Board met at Secretary's office, pursuant to call of the Presi- 
dent. 

President Kile, on calling the meeting to order, stated that the 
subject of Side Shows was before the Board. 

Mr. Dean stated that a resolution was passed, last winter, exclu- 
ding Side Shows. 

Mr. McOonnell moved to rescind the resolution referred to. 

Mr. Lee moved the following substitute : 

Resolved, That the rale excluding Side Shows be not construed to apply to objects that 
are, in themselves, worthy of exhibition. 

Which was adopted. 
On motion of Mr. Lee, 

Resolved, That there be assigned to Dr. Vclie sufficient space in Textile Fabric Hall 
for the exhibition of his collection of Ornithology. 

On motion, the Board adjourned. 



PRESIDENTS OFFICE, ? 
FairGroukds, September 26, 1870. f 

The Board met, on call of the President. 

The question for consideration was stated to be the building of 
additional stalls, and, on motion, it was referred to a Committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Brown, Spears, and Gillham, with power to 
act. 

On motion, the Board adjourned, to meet at the Priest House, 
at 7 o'clock P. M. 



PRIEST HOUSE, ) 

Decatur, Sept. 26, 1870—7 o'clock P.M. \ 

Board met, pursuant to adjournment. 

President Kile in the chair. 

The President called on the Superintendents, in their order, 
fo* any suggestions they might have to make. 

Mr. Brown stated that an exhibitor asked leave to take one of 
the fat cattle he exhibited for money, under canvass, and show 
the same for a premium. 
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Mr. Dean moved that permission be granted. 
On motion of Mr. Goltra, 

The motion of Mr. Dean was laid on the table. 

Mr. Spears stated that the Macon County Agricultural Society- 
have not erected the number of stalls contracted for, by 589 lin- 
eal feet. 

The Secretary read the following petition : 

Dicatur, Illinois, September 24, 1870. 

To the President of the Illinois State Agricultural Society: 

We, the undersigned, exhibitors at the present State Fair, petition you to make a 
Class for imported Draft Stallions. There are eleven imported Stallions on the Grounds, 
and will probably be more. We expected to have found a Class for imported Stallions 
in the regular Premium List, as this matter was before the Board last season. Our 
reasons for asking this favor are the same as set forth last season. 

James H. Pkrry, T. Jefp. Wright, 

J. L. Luellbx, N. F. McDaniel, 

M. W. Dunham, A. Dillon, 

James Follet, B. L. Ballabd, 

J. B. Lindall, Charles Barker, 

Ab. Kiff, E. Dillon, 

James Caldwell, B. Drake, 

B. Caldwell, W. T. Corson, 

Levi Dillon, S. Nogglk, 

Isaah Dillon, B. A. Gibbs. 

Mr. McConnell moved to lay the subject on the table; which 

motion was lost, as follows: 
Ayes : Messrs. Dolton, Dunlap, McConnell, Goltra — L 
Nays: Messrs. Kile, Emery, Dean, RosenstieL, Lee, Cobb, 

Brown, Spears, Gillham, and Reynolds — 10. 

On motion of Mr. Gillham (amended by Mr. Cobb), 

Resolved, That a special ring be opened for Draft Stallions, imported from beyond the 
seas ; and that a first premium of $80, and a second premium of $20/ for the same, be 
offered — all such stallions exhibited to be placed in the ring hereby created, but not ex- 
cluding them from competing for Sweepstakes. 

On motion of Mr. Dolton, 

Resolved, That thirty-two (82) season tickets for the Fair be handed to Mr. Dodson, of 
the Macon County Agricultural Society, for the use of the Booth proprietors on the 
Fair Grounds. 

On motion of Mr. McConnell, 

Resolved, That the Superintendent of Section 2, Class F, appoint a special Committee 
on testing Hedge Trimmers. 

On motion of Mr. Spears, 

Resolved, That Superintendent Dunlap appoint a special Committee on the Dirt Lifter 
and Mover. 

On motion of Mr. Emery, 

Resolved, That the above two special Committees be required to report in writing. 

On motion of Mr. McConnell, 

Mr. Goltra and General Superintendent Gillham were appoin- 
ted a Committee to provide space for the exhibition of Carriages. 

Mr. Jacobs presented a petition in regard to test of Fire Extin- 
guishers, and, 
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On motion of Mr. Lee, 
The President was requested to appoint a special Committee 
on the subject, with power to act. 

On motion, the subject of admitting vehicles was left to the 
Auditing Committee. 

On motion, the matter of employing vehicles for the entertain- 
ment of invited guests, was placed at the discretion of the Com- 
mittee of Reception. 

On motion of Mr. Lee, 

Resolved^ That the General Superintendent is hereby instructed to inform the Presi- 
dent of the Macon County Agricultural Society that the grant of a privilege to sell prize 
packages of candy, or anything partaking of the nature of a lottery, is in violation of 
the terms of the contract between the two Societies, and request that all such grants be 
revoked. 

Mr. Lewis, of Rockford, made a statement in regard to a gift 
enterprise, and requested the privilege of exhibiting some of the 
prizes and selling tickets. 
On motion of Mr. Cobb, 

The request of Mr. Lewis was denied. 

On motion, the Board adjourned until to-morrow evening, at 7 
o'clock. 



PRIEST HOUSE, ) 

Dicatub, Sept. 80, 1870—7 o'clock PM. ] 

Board met, on call of the President. 

Present : President Kile, Ex-President McConnell, Vice-Presi- 
dents Dean, Kosenstiel, Cobb, Dunlap, Taylor, Brown, Goltra, 
Webster, Gillham, and Secretary Reynolds. 

Mr. Gillham stated that there is some property of the Society 
on the Grounds, and asked for instructions. 
On motion of Mr. Dean, 

Ordered, That all such property, including the swing confiscated for failure to pay 
rent, be disposed of by the General Superintendent of Grounds, in his discretion. 

Mr. Webster called attention to the collection of Birds, exhibi- 
ted by Dr. Velie, of Rock Island. 
On motion of Mr. Cobb, 

The matter of appropriation to Dr. Velie, for his exhibition of 
Birds, was laid over until the next winter meeting of the Board. 

On motion of Mr. Brown, 

Ordered, That the grain received from the Department of Agriculture be handed to 
Johnson & Wilcox, of Loarai, Sangamon county, for experiment, and report to this So- 
ciety. 

Mr. Rosenstiel asked to be excused from serving on the Farm 
Committee. 

On motion of Mr. McConnell, 

Mr. Rosenstiel was excused, and Secretary Reynolds substitu 
ted on said Committee. 

On motion, the Board adjourned, sine die. 
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SECRETARY'S OFFICE, FAIR GROUNDS, ) 

Decatur, III., Sept, 28, 1870—4 o'clock P. M, \ 

The Convention of Delegates met, and were called to order by 
President Kile. 

On motion of Mr. Pickrell, 

The Chair appointed a Committee on Credentials, as follows, 
viz : Messrs. Ellsworth, Burchard, Shirley, Dunlap, and Pullen. 

The Committee on Credentials retired ; and, on motion, 

The Convention adjourned to meet at Powers' Hall, Decatur, 
at 7 o'clock P. M. 

POWERS' HALL, ) 

Decatur, III., JSqrt. 28, 1870—7 o'clock P.M. $* 

The Convention met, pursuant to adjournment. 
President Kile in the chair. 

The Committee on Credentials, reported the following Societies 
as entitled to representation, viz : 

McLean County Agricultural Society ; 
Sangamon County Agricultural Society ; 
Fulton County Agricultural Society; 
Menard County Agricultural Society: 
Monroe County Agricultural Society ; 
Will County Agricultural Society; 
Woodford County Agricultural Society; 
McHenry County Agricultural Society; 
Winnebago County Agricultural Society; 
Stephenson County Agricultural Society; 
Kendall County Agricultural Society; 
Kankakee County Agricultural Society; 
Piatt County Agricultural Society; 
Schuyler County Agricultural Society; 
Montgomery County Agricultural Society; 
Grundy County Agricultural Society; 
Putnam County Agricultural Society; 
LaSalle County Agricultural Society; 
Franklin County Agricultural Society; 
Champaign County Agricultural Society ; 
Whiteside County Agricultural Society ; 
Madison County Agricultural Society ; 
Knox County Agricultural Society ; 
Carroll County Agricultural Society ; 
Warren County Agricultural Society ; 
Christian County Agricultural Society; 
St. Clair County Agricultural Society; 
Union County Agricultural Society; 
Logan County Agricultural Society; 
Iroquois County Agricultural Society; 
Jefferson County Agricultural Society ; 
Hancock County Agricultural Society ; 
Scott County Agricultural Society; 
Pike County Agricultural Society; 
Adams County Agricultural Society; 
Henderson County Agricultural Society ; 
Macon County Agricultural Society; 
Boone County Agricultural Society; 
Brown County Agricultural Society; 
McDonough County Agricultural Society; 
DeKalb County Agricultural Society; 
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Stark County Agricultural Society; 

Washington County Agricultural Society; 

Fayette County Agricultural Society; 

Lake County Agricultural Society; 

Ogle County Agricultural Society; 

Jersey County Agricultural Society; 

DuPage County Agricultural Society; 

Crawford County Agricultural Society; 

Douglas County Agricultural Society; 

Coles County Agricultural Society; 

Morgan County Agricultural Society; 

Greene County Agricultural Society; 

Kane County Agricultural Society; 

Cook County Agricultural Society; 

JoDaviess County Agricultural Society; 

Jackson County Agricultural Society: 

Edgar County Agricultural Society; 

Peoria County Agricultural Society; 

Lee County Agricultural Society; 

Bond County Agricultural Society; 

Livingston County Agricultural Society; 

Moultrie County Agricultural Society; 

Macoupin County Agricultural Society; 

Bureau County Agricultural Society ; 

Vermilion County Agricultural Society; 

Union County Fair Association of Centralia; 

Adams County Agricultural and Horticultural Association : 

Pekin Agricultural and Horticultural Association; 

Aurora Union Agricultural and Horticultural Association; 

Litchfield Agricultural and Mechanical Association ; 

Will County Agricultural and Mechanical Association ; 

Atlanta Union Central Society; 

Union County Agricultural Institute ; 

JoDaviess and Stephenson County Union Agricultural Society; 

Sandwich Agricultural and Mechanical Association. 

The Convention then proceeded to the election of officers, with 
the following result : 

President — David A. Brown, of Sangamon county; 
Vice-President-at-large— John P. Reynolds, of Cook county; 
Vice-President 1st District — A. H. Dolton, of Cook county; 
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" 2d u James Hibrington, of Kane county; 



3d " O. H. Rosensthl, of Stephenson county; 

" *• 4th " George Edmonds, Jr., of Kankakee county; 

" " 5th " A. J. Dttnlap, of Knox county; 

" " 6th " Emory Cobb, of Kankakee county; 

" " 7th " J. B. Soott, of Champaign county; 

" " 8th " S. D. Fisher, of Logan county; 

" " 9th " D. W. Vittum, Jr., of Fulton county; 

10th " M. C. Goltra, of Morgan county; 

11th " C. H. Webster, of Marion county; 

12th " D. B. Gillham, of Madison county ; 

" 13th " D. T. Parker, of Alexander county. 

Secretary— A. M. Garland, of Sangamon county. 
Treasurer— Joh* W. Brow, of Sangamon county. 

Several amendments to the Constitution were proposed by dele- 
gates ; and, 

On motion of Mr. Flagg, 

Referred to a Committee, to be appointed by the President, to 
be composed of one from each Congressional District. 
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PROCEEDINGS OP EXECUTIVE BOARD. 



ROOMS ILLINOIS STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, } 
Springfield, January 8, 1871 — 1 o'clock P. M. ) 

The Board met, pursuant to adjournment — President Kile in 
the chair. 

The Secretary called the roll, when the following members of 
the Executive Committee answered to their names : Messrs. Kile, 
McConnell, Dolton, Lee, Dunlap, Spears, Goltra, and Secretary 
Reynolds. 

So quorum being present, 
On motion of Mr. Goltra, 

The Board adjourned until to-morrow, at 9 o'clock A.M. 



ROOMS ILLINOIS STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, > 
Springfield, January 4, 1871 — 9 o'clock A.M. ) 

Board met, pursuant to adjournment. 

The roll was called, when the following members answered to 
their names : 

Messrs. Kile, Dolton, Dean, Lee, Dunlap, Cobb, Taylor, Spears, 
Goltra, Gillham, and Reynolds. 
On motion of Mr. Gillham, 

Reading minutes of the previous meeting was dispensed with. 

The Board then took up the miscellaneous Premium List, and 
made awards as entered in Class Books. 
On motion of Mr. Dolton, 

The Board voted to visit and inspect the Corn-cutting Machine 
of 23". Newman, to-morrow, at 11£ o'clock. 

Mr. Gillham asked and obtained leave of absence, to attend 
the organization of the House of Representatives. 

The report of the special Committee on Fire Extinguishers was 
called for, and, 

On motion of Mr. Cobb, 

The matter was indefinitely postponed. 
On motion of Mr. Cobb, 

The Board, at 11£ o'clock, adjourned to 3 o'clock P. M. 
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S o'clock P. M. 

Board met, pursuant to adjournment 
President Kile in the chair. 

On motion, the President appointed the following Committees, 
to examine and report upon Essays : 

On Landscape Gardening, Manufacture*, and Manures — Messrs. Brown, Gillham, 
and Emery. 
(Mr. Brown asked to be excused, and President Kile was substituted.) 

On Agricultural Surveys and Industry— -Messrs. Lee, Spears, Dunlap, and Taylor. 

On Small Fruits— Messrs Dean, Dolton, and Goltra. 

Mr. Gillham, General Superintendent of Grounds, presented 
his report, viz : 

D. B. GILLHAM, 

In account with Illinois State Agricultural Society. 

Dr. 
To lumber, sold by J. Y. Braden, Agent: 

875 feet, sold to J. HammelL $5 00 

375 " " B.C.Church 5 05 

1700 " " J.G.Lake 24 65 

4800 " " J. H. Pickrell 72 00 

2070 " " J. Y.Braden 8100 

Lot " J.C.Roberts , 4 00 

Lot " E.Luttrell 8 15 

$144_95 

Or. 

Paid Braden, charge for selling $20 00 

44 Exchange 80 

" Treasurer 124 65 

$144 95 

The uncut lumber was sold at $15 per M. ; the cut scantling, by the lot The mat- 
trasses, blankets, lanterns, and other articles purchased by me, were turned over to 
Collier for preservation, which closes up all left in my hands, except nine barrels, used 
for water, that are still in the hands of the agent, J. Y. Braden, at Decatur. 

(Signed), D. B. GILLHAM, 

Gen. Supt. Grounds, 

On motion, the report was received and accepted. 

On motion, the Board adjourned till to-morrow morning at 
9 o'clock. 



ROOMS ILLINOIS STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, ) 
Springfield, January 5, 1671 — 9 o'clock A.M. ) 

Board met, pursuant to adjournment. 

President Kile in the chair. 

Present : Messrs. McConnell, Dolton, Lee, Kosenstiel, Dunlap, 
Taylor, Spears, Goltra, and Secretary Keynolds. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and approved. 
—10 
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Mr. Lee, from Committee to examine and report npon essays 
on Counties, handed in by Messrs. Flagg, McAiie, Twiss, and 
Dwyer, reported, viz : 

Tour Committee, to which was referred the reports of Messrs. Flagg, McAfie, Twiss, 
and Dwyer, would report that they have carefully examined them, and find all excel- 
lent, with very much matter that would be of interest and value, if reproduced in our 
Transactions. All show a great amount of care and labor, and we regret that it is not 
in our power to recommend a suitable reward to each. In the opinion of your Commit- 
tee, the report of Mr. Flagg, upon Madison County, is entitled to the premium, and they 
recommend that it be so awarded. 

G. LEE, Chairman. 

The report was received and adopted. 

President Kile (Ex-President McConnell in the chair), from 
special Committee, reported, viz : 

Tour Committee, to whom was referred the essays on Wool-growing in Illinois, inclu- 
ding the preparation for market, and marketing the same ; on the preparation and use of 
Manures; and upon Landscape Gardening, beg to report, as follows: 

We recommend the award of the premium of $25 to A. M Garland, for best essay 
on Wool-growing; to Cornelia E. Huggins, for best essay on Landscape Gardening, the 
premium of $25 ; to T. F. Gilliland, for best essay on Manufactures, the premium of 
$26; to Giddings & Root, for essay on Market Gardening, a premium of $20 — they hav- 
ing complied with the requirements of the Society. 

The Committee further recommend the award of $25 to A. Strachan, for essay on 
the saving, manufacturing and applying Manures ; also the award of a like premium to 
R. Giddings, of Rockford, 111. 

Wm KILE, Chairman. 

Mr. Rosenstiel called for the reading of the two last mentioned 
essays, before the fall Board. After reading, the Board awarded 
the premium to the essay of R. Giddings. 

Mr. Dean, from Committee to examine essays on' Fruit Farm, 
reported as follows, viz : 

Tour Committee, to which was referred the essays of M. L. Dunlap, and A. M. Brown, 
on the preparation and management of Fruit Farm, and the essays of J. B. Root, and 
H. J. Dunlap, on Small Fruits, and the essay of Geo. S. Haskell on Garden and Vege- 
table Seeds, have had the same under consideration, and beg leave to report and recom- 
mend that the premium be awarded to M. L. Dunlap, of Champaign, for his essay on 
Fruit Farm ; that a premium be awarded to H. J. Dunlap, of Champaign, for his essay on 
Small Fruits; and that a premium be awarded to Geo. S. Haskell, of Winnebago county, 
for his essay on the growth and preservation of Garden and Vegetable Seeds. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

MOSES DEAN, Chairman. 

On motion of Mr. Goltra, 
A Silver Medal was awarded to Close, Griswold & Co., of De- 
catur, for their exhibition of Heating Stoves for Coal. 

On motion of Mr. Lee, 

Resolved, That the Secretary be empowered to negotiate with parties, offering essays 
which have failed to obtain premiums, for the privilege of publishing in our Transac- 
tions so much of their material as he may desire — not to pay more for any essay, or part 
of essay, than the proportion of matter used bears to matter in, and amount paid for, 
premium essays. 

At Hi o'clock A. M., the Board adjourned to 2 o'clock P. M. 
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2 Jclock P M. 

The Board met, pursuant to adjournment 

President Kile in the chair. 

The minutes of the morning meeting were read, on request 
of Mr. Gillham. 

On motion of Mr. Lee, 

A Committee was appointed to wait upon the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, in reference to the formation of the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

The Chair appointed Messrs. Lee, Reynolds, and Garland, said 
Committee. 

The hour for the Committee on revision of Constitution hav- 
ing arrived, 

On motion, 

The Board adjourned until 7 o'clock P. M. 



1 o'clock P.M. 

Board met, pursuant to adjournment. 

Present: President Kile, Vice-Presidents Dunlap, Taylor, 
Spears, Goltra, Dolton, Gillham, Parker. 

On motion of Mr. Spears, 
The Board proceeded to the examination of Fruits, Wines, 
Vinegars, etc. 

Premiums were then awarded on the following, viz : 

Beet display of Apples, six varieties: 

First premium to Seneca Wood, Springfield $10 

Second premium to Seneca Wood, Springfield 5 

Clinton Wine: 
First premium to G. Morlot, Basoo •• Silver Medal. 

Concord Wine: 
First premium to G. Morlot, Basco. Silver Medal. 

Catawba Wine: 
First premium to G. Morlot, Basco ••• Silver Medal. 

Vinegar: 
First premium to F. W. Boyd, Jr., Bloomington • • Silver Medal. 

Society's premium of $50, and the Hawkeye Cultivator, donated by Messrs. Deere 
k Co., for the best five acres of Corn, not less than 100 bushels to the acre, was 
awarded to W. M. Beatty, Jacksonville $60 

On motion, 
The Board adjourned to 2 o'clock P.M., to-morrow. 
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ROOMS ILLINOIS STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, ) 
Sp&ingfixld, February 6, 1871—2 o'clock P.M. ) 

Board met, pursuant to adjournment. 

Present : Messrs. Kile, Dean, Kosenstiel, Lee, Dunlap, Taylor, 
Brown, Spears, Goltra, Gillham, Parker, and Secretary Keynolds. 

John W. Bunn, Treasurer, submitted his report. 

A Committee, consisting of Messrs. Dean, Rosenstiel, and Gol- 
tra, was appointed to audit the Treasurer's Eeport 
On motion. 
The JEJoard adjourned to 7 o'clock P. M. 



1 o'clock P. M. 

Board met, pursuant to adjournment. 

President Kile in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

Mr. Dean, Chairman of the special Committee to audit the 
Treasurer's accounts, reported as follows : 

To President Kile, and the Executive Board of Illinois Stale Agricultural Society: 

Your Committee, appointed to examine the Treasurer's accounts, report the following: 
We have examined his books and vouchers, and find the same correct 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

MOSES DEAN, 
% C. H. ROSENSTIEL, 

M. 0. GOLTRA, 

Committee. 

On motion of Mr. Dunlap, 
The report of the Committee was received and adopted. 

Mr. Lee, from the Committee appointed to confer with the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives in reference to the ap- 
pointment of the House Committee on Agriculture, reported that 
the Committee had discharged that duty, and had received satis- 
factory assurance from the Speaker that the wishes of this Board 
should receive attention. 

On motion of Mr. Dunlap, 
The Committee on Farms were allowed further time to report. 

On motion of Mr. Bosenstiel, 
The following preamble and resolution were unanimously- 
adopted : 

Whereas it has hitherto been the custom of the Executive Board to present some 
testimonial of respect to the retiring chief officer; therefore, 

Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to prepare and present a memorial, in be- 
half of the Executive Board of the Illinois State Agricultural Society, to Hon. William 
Kile, our retiring President 

Messrs. Bosenstiel, Gillham, and Dunlap, were appointed a 
Committee, under the above resolution. 
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On motion of Mr. Gillham, 
. The following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That, appreciating the valuable services rendered to this Society, and, 
through it, to the agricultural interests of the State, during the two years just expiring, 
as well as the many years by them previously devoted to the same end, by the retiring 
Vice-Presidents Lee, Dean, Spears, Emery, and Taylor, we hereby tender them our sin- 
cere thanks, and the assurance of our continued personal regard. 

On motion of Mr. Lee, 

Be90lvedy That Messrs. Cobb, Brown, and Reynolds, be a Committee to draw up such 
bills as it may be desirable to present to the Legislature, upon the subjects of a State 
Bureau of Statistics, the publication of the State Agricultural Society's Transactions, 
the appropriation to the State Society, and the appropriation to the County Agricultural 
Societies ; and, placing them in proper hands, urge their passage. 

On motion of Mr. Gillham, 
The Board decided to take a recess until to-morrow morning, at 
9 o'clock. 



ROOMS ILLINOIS STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, ) 
Springfield, January 7, 1871 — 9 o'clock A.M. ) 

Board met, after recess — Mr. Dean in the chair. 

Mr. Cobb, chairman of the Committee on Farms, reported, 
verbally, in favor of the following awards: 

To A. N. Phelps, Wataga, Knox county, for Farm of 160 acres and over, a Tea set, 
worth not over $50. 

To M. L. Dunlap, of Champaign county, for Farm and Nursery, the Society's Gold 
Medal. 

To W. C. Flagg, Moro, Madison county, for Apple and Peach Orchard, the Society's 
Gold Medal. 

And asked for further time to make out full report 

On motion of Mr. Rosenstiel, 
The report was received and adopted, and further time allowed. 

On motion of Mr. Rosenstiel, 

The Society's premium of a Silver Medal, was awarded to W. S. Lamb, of Freeport, 
Hi, for the best sample of White Wine Vinegar, exhibited at the State Fair. 

On motion of Mr. Taylor, 
The Board adjourned. 



REPORT OP SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON FARMS, ETC. 



To the JSxecutive Committee of the Illinois State Agricultural Society : 

Your Committee, appointed at the January meeting of 1870, 
to examine Farms, Orchards and Nurseries, competing for pre- 
miums, beg leave to make the following report : 

The Secretary reported the following entries 2 

Farms: 

M. L. Duff lap & Sons, Savoy, Champaign county. 
A. N. Phelps, Wataga, Knox county. 
Harvey Sodowsky, Indianola, Vermilion county. 
Joseph Thrlwell, Galesburg, Knox county. 

Nurseries: 

M. L. Dunlap & 8ons, Savoy, Champaign county. 
J. S. Shearman, Rockford, Winnebago county. 

Orchards: 

W. C. Flagg, Moro, Madison county. 

Your Committee made several ineffectual attempts to make the 
examination before the annual exhibition at Decatur, in Septem- 
ber, but, from causes which we could not control, we were unable 
to do so. 

At the September meeting of the Board, Mr. Rosen stiel was 
relieved from serving on the Committee, at his own request, and 
Secretary Reynolds chosen to take his place. 

The Committee, as reorganized, concluded to postpone the ex- 
aminations until late in the fall, so that the results of the year's 
operations could be learned more satisfactorily, as well as for the 
purpose of seeing what preparation had been made for the 
winter. 

The Committee assembled at Chicago, on the last Monday of 
November, and, without notice to the parties, proceeded on our 
tour of inspection. The first point made was Kockford, in Win- 
nebago county, to see the Nursery of Mr. J. S. Shearman. Mr. 
Shearman was absent: but we looked over the premises, and 
prepared our minds for a report upon his entry whenever his 
statements should be filed, as required by the terms of entry. 
This statement he has not furnished, and we therefore regard him 
as having placed himself out of competition. 
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Before leaving Rockford, we visited the various manufacturing 
establishments of the place, under the escort of Hon. R. P. Lane, 
an Ex- Vice-President, and a true friend of our Society. It is hardly 
within the province of this report to give a detailed statement of 
what we saw ; but we may safely say that the old story, that 
manufacturing could not be carried on successfully iA the West, 
is here proved to be erroneous. 

Passing, on the same evening, to Freeport, we had the pleasure 
of spending the time between trains with Vcie-President Rosen- 
stiel. The delay was not without compensation, for, aside from 
the opportunity it afforded of making ourselves familiar with the 
excellent farm management of Mr. Rosenstiel, the slight indie- 
position of one of the party furnished the excuse for testing the 
remedial properties of the pure unfermented juice of the grape, 
for which the cellar of our host is already famous. We are unafcle 
to state, in professional terms, the character of the affliction under 
which the member labored; but have no hesitation in certify- 
ing to the good effects of the prescription. Other members also 
experimented with it, as a preventive, and have reason to be 
satisfied with the results. 

With a hearty appreciation of the hospitality of Mr. Rosen stiel 
and his good wife, we proceeded {via Mendota) to Wataga, Knox 
county, to examine tne farm of Mr. A. N. Phelps, where we 
arrived at five o'clock P. M. By some misunderstanding, Mr. 
Phelps did not meet us at the depot; but we found no difficulty 
in ascertaining the location of his farm, as every one seemed to 
know him, and remarks were made that they hoped we were not 
going to purchase his farm, as he was too good a farmer and 
neighbor to lose. We found him busily engaged in making a hen- 
nery, after Phelps' most approved plan. We were soon introduced 
to Mrs. Phelps, who gave us a hearty welcome. The evening was 
pleasantly and profitably passed in discussing the theory and 
practice of agriculture, and the early history of Knox county, in 
all of which Mr. Phelps was well posted. 

Thursday morning, bright and early, we took a ride around 
the premises, finding everything in first class order. The results 
of the year's operations were very gratifying, as will appear from 
Mr. Phelps' statement, annexed. This farm having heretofore 
received the Gold Medal of the Society, under similar circum- 
stances, your Committee, as will be observed, have exercised the 
discretion vested in them, and have recommended the award of 
a Tea Service to Mrs. Phelps, instead of another medal to Mr. 
Phelps. We have done so, because, in our opinion, the success 
which Mr. Phelps has achieved, under the peculiar circumstances 
in which he has been placed, is in no small measure attributable 
to the faithful and intelligent discharge of her duties, as wife and 
mother, by Mrs. Phelps. Every practical farmer knows how 
important is the household, under the supervision of the farmer's 
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wife, in its relation to the general economy and management of 
the farm, and we therefore have no apology to offer for this recog- 
nition of the merit of one who has borne her part with distin- 
guished ability and success. 

Our next objective point was Mr. Thirlwell's, near Galesburg, 
which we reached by carriage, through the politeness of our friend 
Phelps. The " Old Kentucky Home " of our good-natured Vice- 
President from the Eighth District, A. J. Dunlap, lay in our route, 
where we halted, dined, and enjoyed ourselves generally. "We 
found him busy finishing his new barn, especially constructed for 
the comfort and convenience of his noble nerd of Short Horns. 

For want of time, we were obliged to bid Mrs. D. good-by a 
little sooner, after dinner, than true politeness would warrant. 
"We persuaded Mr. D. to accompany us to Mr. Thirlwell's. Here, 
as at Mr. Phelps, we found everything in good order. His speci- 
alty being Hay Farming, there is not so much room to show pro- 
gress as in that of mixed husbandry ; and as no special change 
seemed to have taken place in his management of meadows or 
increase in quantity of production, since the report of your Com- 
mittee on a former occasion, we did not feel warranted in recom- 
mending the award of any premium. We append his statement, 
however, for general examination. 

Bidding our friends, Phelps, Thirlwell, arid Dunlap, farewell, 
we took the cars at Galesburg, at 5:30 P. M., for Peoria, stopping 
there over night. 

An early hour Friday morning found us comfortably seated in 
a new passenger coach of the Indianapolis, Bloomington and West- 
ern Railroad Company, en route for Harvey Sodowsky's, at In- 
dianola, Yermilion county, where we arrived about sunset, and 
just in time to witness a most beautiful sight, i. e. his fine herd of 
Short Horns, as they came in from the blue-grass pastures to pass 
the night in the inclosure near the house. This herd shows what 
Short Horns are and can be, without being pampered. They 
were in fine healthy condition, not over-fed ; breeding cows, most 
of them good milkers, supplying the house with all that was 
needed, besides raising their calves. Great docility and kindness 
in treatment were apparent. As an example of the thorough 
understanding between master and herd, we mention the follow- 
ing: Desirous of seeing Sucker Boy, a magnificent bull, three 
years old, he was turned loose in the inclosure with the entire 
herd, without halter or leading strap, remaining long enough for 
a thorough examination, and then put back again without trouble. 

Mr. Sodowsky's farm is located in one of the finest woodlawn 
blue-grass regions of the State, and is specially adapted to the 
rearing of stock. Your Committee would be glad to recommend 
a premium, but we find the specifications required to be filed to be 
quite imperfect, and cannot do so without a violation of the So- 
ciety's rules. Nkturally, this farm, as a breeding establishment for 
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improved stock, or for fattening purposes, is one of the very best 
which came under our observation. The soil is admirably adap- 
ted to corn and blue-grass, and the farm is sufficiently watered — 
three essential elements of a good stock farm. That Mr. So- 
dowsky is a successful farmer, there is, in the minds of the Com- 
mittee, no question. His system of accounts, however, does not 
enable him to furnish the particular detailed information required 
by the Board, as the basis of the award of a premium. Our 
d uty, therefore, is plain. 

We next visited the farms and nurseries of Messrs. M. L. Dun- 
lap & Sons, Savoy, Champaign county, and, of course, found 
everything in proper condition for the season. The operations of 
these gentlemen are familiar to the general agricultural public of 
the State; and, in view of all the facts, your Committee nave de- 
cided to recommend the award of the Society's Gold Medal to M. 
L. Dunlap, Esq., for his earnest and long-continued and success- 
ful efforts for the advancement of practical agriculture in this 
State. We also recommend that the regular premium be awarded 
to the regular entry of a Nursery, by Messrs. M. L. Dunlap & 
Son 8. 

Further examinations had to be postponed until the following 
week; and as two of the Committee had engagements which 
could not be put off, the visit to Mr. Flagg's was delegated to the 
third, whose written report we have not received. We, however, 
recommend the award, to Mr. Flagg, of the Society's Gold Med- 
al, for his successful labors as an brchardist, in lieu of the specific 
premiums offered for the various orchards he has entered. His 
statements are hereto annexed, and the information furnished is 
valuable for its careful detail clearl v expressed. 

We cannot close this report without expressing our thanks to 
the officers of the various railroads over which we passed, for free 
passes and official courtesy, and to the good wives of the farmers 
that entertained us — making it a week of unusual pleasure, and 
long to be remembered. 

Respectfully submitted, 

EMORY COBB, Chairman, 
D. A. BROWN, 
JOHN P. REYNOLDS, 
January, 1871. Committee on Fai*ms, etc. 
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FARM STATEMENT OF A. N. PHELPS. 

WATAGA, KNOX COUNTY. 



To the Executive Board of the Illinois State Agricultural Society: 

1. Locality. — My farm consists of two hundred acres, being 
the south-east and the east half of the east half of the south-west 
quarter of section eight, in township twelve north, range two east, 
of the fourth principal meridian, in the county of Knox, and is 
about one mile nortn-west of Wataga, a station on the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad. 

2. The diagram, herewith forwarded, shows the division of the 
fields, location of water, buildings, etc. The farm fronts east one 
hundred and sixty rods on a highway, also a highway on the 
south two hundred rods. The house and buildings are situated 
on the east side of the farm, upon the most elevated portion, sixty 
rods north of the south-east corner. The yards about the house 
and barns, including orchard and garden, contain about six acres, 
extending west thirty-two rods. 

South of buildings and yard is field No. 1, used as a hog pas- 
ture, and contains six acres. 

The farm road is a lane two rods wide, commencing at the 
north-west corner of the house yard, running west parallel with 
the highway, on the south, to the center of the farm. 

Field No. 2 lies on the south of this road, and contains twenty- 
five acres, and in 1869 was in corn. 

Field No. 3 lies west of No. 2, extending north to the center 
of the road, and contains thirty-eight acres. Thirty acres were 
in corn. This field had been a pasture eleven years, and was 
plowed and trench-plowed in the fall of 1868, and yielded an 
average of seventy-two bushels per acre, although a portion of 
the field was badly damaged by ground squirrels. Portions of 
the field not thus damaged, however, yielded ninety-two bushels, 
at 75 pounds per bushel. 

Field No. 4 lies north of No. 3, in the north-west corner of the 
farm, and was used as a pasture, and contains sixty-five acres. 
There was kept in it, during the entire season, forty head of cattle. 
I mowed thirteen and one-half acres while being so used, from 
which I obtained twenty-seven tons of hay. 
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Field No. 5 lies east of field No. 4, and north of the farm road, 
and includes the whole of the north-east corner of the farm ex- 
cept one and one-half acres of soft maple grove, immediately 
north of the house and yards. This field nad thirty acres in corn, 
one and one-half acres in rye, the balance in meadow. 

Field No. 1 is entered by a gate from the weBt yard; also from 
the highway. Field No. 2 is entered by gates, one from the west 
yard and one from the lane. Field No. 6 is entered by a gate at 
the west end of the lane, as also is field No. 4. Field No. 5 is 
entered by a gate from said lane near the north- west corner of the 
yards ; also a gate into the grove from the lane, near the barn. 
These descriptions will be more fully understood by an examina- 
tion of the diagram. 

3. Soil. — The soil is the usual prairie mold of Knox county, 
with a deep, porous, yellow clay subsoil. 

4. The fields are all moderately rolling, with sufficient natural 
drainage to the sloughs, which occupy in all about four acres. The 
sloughs have all been underdrained with mole ditches, which fur- 
nish abundant stock water in fields Nos. 3, 4 and 5. Nob. 1 and 
2 are supplied with water from a well, elevated by wind power, 
situated at the south-west corner of my yards. 

5. I bought one hundred and sixty acres of my farm, unim- 
proved, in the spring of 1854, for sixteen hundred dollars ; also 
forty acres in the spring of 1868, improved (and raised my first 
crop on this piece in 1869), for twenty-six hundred dollars. The 
farm is fenced with three hundred and sixty rods of Osage hedge, 
three hundred and ninety-two rods of fence six boards high, three 
hundred and twenty-seven rods five boards high, and twenty-eight 
rods of picket fence. These fences are so constructed, that each 
field ana yard are made pig tight, so that my pigs can follow my 
cattle into every field. I find from actual tests, having scales 
handily situated in my yards, that I gain largely by this advan- 
tage of my stock hogs having the range of my fields with my 
stock cattle. As a sample of such tests, I put nineteen shotes, 
weighing one hundred and fifty-two pounds average, after my 
cattle, December 5th, 1870, and weighed again in twenty days, 
and fed, in the same time, nineteen bushels of corn from my crib. 
JThe pigs weighed one hundred and ninety-three pounds average, 
a gain of forty-one pounds per head. I find 1 gained enough from 
these nineteen shotes to put the extra bottom board on about four 
hundred and fifty rods of fence. My fatting hogs ,1 feed in a 
house and yards ; never suffered to run at large. 

I find that in feeding hogs, I make thirteen pounds of pork 
per bushel with new corn, but with old corn sixteen to seventeen 
pounds, and in feeding cattle I gain about four pounds. 

My hogs are a spotted breed, making my selections from atock 

Eigs from the best stock I can find, without regard to name. I 
eep from ten to twelve breeding sows, and raise from fifty to 
sixty pigs. 
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My stock of cattle are grade Durham ; stock on hand, thirty 
head : seven cows and heifers, balance stears ; usually keep four 
or five cows, raising the calves — buying calves and other cattle 
to keep tip my stock to the requirements of my farm. I fed twenty- 
five head of cattle the winter of 1869-70; they will not appear in 
the estimates ; they realized me sixty cents per bushel for my 
corn. I keep no brood mares, as such — keeping only good strong 
work horses. 

Implements used are Parlin and OrendorfPs Plows, Buckeye 
Reaper and Mower, Buckeye Grain Drill with grass-seed sower 
attached, Princeton Corn Stalk Cutter, riding and walking two- 
horse Cultivators. The work during the year was done by myself 
and son 8. 

In rotation of my crops, I break up pasture and plant to corn 
four or five years ; then sow to small grain and seed down to 
timothy and clover, mowing it four or five years ; then use it for 
pasture until needed for corn again. By this rotation I find no 
reason to complain of worn-out land, or short crops. *. 

The estimate, made in the following statements, for values of 
grain, were the ruling market prices during the winter of 1869-70 : 

CORN — EIGHTY-THREE ACRES. 

Cutting stalks S days $20 00 

Plowing 33 days, three horse team , 83 00 

Leveling ground 4£ days •• 10 00 

Marking two days with a 5 runner marker . . • 5 00 

Seed 12 00 

Planting with Brown's Illinois Planter 21 00 

Harrowing before corn is up, 9 days •» . • . *.* •• 22 50 

Brushing before corn is up, 3 days. •••« ••••• 7 50 

Cultivating 3 times ($1 25 per acre) 104 00 

Picking 4980 bushels corn, 4c. per bushel 199 20 

Cost of raising $484 20 

Net profits 2503 80 

Total value of 4980 bushels corn, at 60 cents $2988 00 

SPRING WHEAT — JTVE ACRES. 

Cutting stalks $1 25 

Plowing two days, three horse team 5 00 

Leveling ground 68 

Sowing with drill 1 60 

Brushing ..... •••• 62 

Reaping, binding and shocking 10 00 

Stacking • 5 00 

Threshing thirty-two bushels 8 20 

Seed, 6 bushels 7 50 

Cost of raising , $34 80 

Net loss , 22 00 

Value of wheat „ $12 80 



- 
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KYI— OH» AMD A HALT ACRES. 

Cost of labor $8 20 

Seed drilled *>. 2 00 

Coat of crop $io 20 

Net profits 21 <R> 

Value of 89 bushels $81 20 

oats — rrac ACRES, 

Cost of labor $27 80 

Seed, 10 bushels, drilled 5 00 

Cost of crop $82 80 

Net profits 47 70 

Value of 200 bushels $80 00 

MEADOW — IIGHTKIir ACRES. 

Cost of labor securing crop $45 00 

Net profit 276 00 

Value of 40 tons, at $8 per ton $820 00 

HAT CUT IN PASTURE — 27 TONS. 

Cost of labor '. $88 75 

Net profits «* 182 25 

Value of hay, $8 per ton $216 00 

PASTURE. 

Profits on 77 acres pasture, 88 acres corn stalks, 18 acres meadow, in growth 

of cattle $600 00 

Net profits on 4 cows • • 80 00 

vmasL 

mnnh 

Corn fed hogs, 1246 bushels, at 60 cents $747 60 

Net profits on feeding 872 20 

Value of 16, 198 pounds, sold at 10 cents per pound. $1619 80 

The crops of 1870, were as follows : 

Corn • 78 acres. 

Wheat 12 " 

Meadow 18 " 

Potatoes H " 

Owing to the excessive drought prevailing most of the season, 
my crops for this year were somewhat lessened, and now being 
fed to stock, it is impossible for me, at this time, to give an approxi- 
mate profit to be derived therefrom, as it all depends upon the 
state of the markets at the time of making my sales. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Bfa profit on 88 acre* corn $2508 80 

Net profit on If acres rye... • 2100 

Net profit on ft acre* oats • 47 70 

Net profit on 18 acres meadow 87ft 00 

Net profit on hay cut in pasture * 182 26 

Net profit on pasture, corn stalks and meadow, in growth of cattle 600 00 

Net profit on 4 cows • 80 00 

Net profit on hogs sold 872 00 

$4581 95 

Net loss on ft acres wheat |22 00 

Value of labor feeding cattle and hogs, estimated 200 00 

Labor in delivering corn sold ... 2ft 00 

_ 247 00 

Total profits for 1869 $4884 9ft 

St ATI or IllwobJ 
Knoz Cotmiy. ) "* 

A. N. Phelps, of said county, being duly sworn, doth depose and say, that the various 
Items and specifications contained in the foregoing statement are correct and true, and 
that the diagram accompanying said statement, is a correct representation of the plan 
upon whloh the farm therein described is laid out 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 80th day of December, 1870. 

B. GILBERT, Police Magistrate. 



APPLE ORCHARDS. 

STATEMENT OF WILLARD C. FLAGO, MADISON COUNT*. 



ENTRY FOB BEST APPLE OROttABDS. 

I enter for competition, for tlie best Apple Orchard and second 
best, the three orchards herein described, all situated on the south- 
east quarter of section three, township five north, range eight west, 
of the third principal meridian, in Madison county, Illinois. 

1. Orchard No. 1 contains about nine and one-half acres, plant- 
ed with about 100 trees of Pryor's Red ; 225 of Newtown Pip- 
pin, and about 150 of Rawles' Janet, making a total of 475 ; but 
the number now living is about 400, as many of the Newtown Pip- 
pins have succumbed to the injuries received from the cold 
weather of 1855-6. The product for 1870, was 607 bushels of 
apples, whose market value was $504 10. This is a small yield 
compared with that of former years, as in 1856, where a row of 
Rawles' Janet, fourteen years planted, yielded twelve bushels of 
merchantable apples to the tree. But compared with surround- 
ing orchards in the neighborhood, and county, this small yield 
was, relatively, one of the best of the season. This orchard is 
planted on the top of a ridge, between two creeks, and on the 
east side of a narrow prairie. The soil is whitish, rather than 
black, with a rather retentive yellow clay subsoil underneath it. 
The soil was originally prepared for and sowed to wheat/, but the 
crop being winter-killed, holes of good size were dug with spades, 
ana the trees set the following spring (1842), at two rods apart. 
The field was carefully cultivated, in corn, for several years. Two 
stakes were driven down— one on the south-west and the other 
on the north-east of each tree — to ward off trace chains and 
single-trees. The trees were hoed and kept clean of weeds about 
their trunks, and protected by tying lengths of coarse grass — 
say two feet long — about them, in the fall, to keep off rabbits. 
They were pruned high, so as to bring the first forks of the tree 
about five feet above the ground; and the central shoot — where 
there was one — was generally cut out. This however, I believe, 
was an error; as it appears to hasten the decay of the tree. 

I have found no better way to preserve winter apples, in a 
cheap way, than by putting them up dry — handling them like 
eggs — in barrels that will exclude nearly all the air and light, and 
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then keeping the barrels where the air is as cool as possible, with- 
out freezing the apples, and no stagnant or foul air. 

In marketing winter apples (I speak only of such in connection 
with this orchard), I prefer selling in the autumn, to the risk of 
keeping and selling even at a considerable advance in the winter 
or spring. I sell a .good many to hucksters and others, in the 
orchard. Sometimes I deliver in barrels on the cars, at the near- 
est railroad station (Moro), and occasionally ship to St. Louis or 
Chicago, and have them sold on commission. 

The most profitable winter variety that I have tested, is Rawles' 
Janet. The best, and of moderate profit on my soil, are Pryor's 
Red and Newtown Pippin ; but I find nothing, so far tried, to equal 
the Janet in certainty and productiveness of yield ; and I have 
tried pretty thoroughly Gilpin, Winesap, Pennock, Hoop, Van- 
devere ; and less tnoroughly Willow Twig, Smith's Cider, and 
Soman Stem. 

Orchard No. 2 contains about eighteen and a half acres, plant- 
ed with a great many varieties, being partly experimental in 
its design. These are: Winesap, 16; Ked Siberian Crab, 16; 
Yellow Siberian Crab, 16; American Summer Pearmain, 16; 
Carolina Red June, 32 ; Lady Apple, 8 ; Chandler (?), 4 ; Failo- 
water, 4; Dowse, or Hawley, 4; Jersey Sweet, 4; Kingley, 4; 
Northern Spy, 4 ; Red Astrachan, 8 ; Summer Queen, 8 ; Ortley, 
6; Large Yellow Bough, 5 ; and Summer Rose, 4, planted in 
1858; Fall Wine, 16; Roman Stem, 16; Rambo, 8; Gilpin, 4, 
and Hubbardston Nonesuch, 4, planted in 1859 ; Yellow Newtown 
Pippin, 4; Yellow Beliefleur, 4; Wine (or Pennsylvania Red 
Streak), 8, and Willow Twig, 16, planted in 1860; Limber Twig, 
8 ; Rea Canada, 8 ; Monmouth Pippin, 4 ; Gravenstein, 4 ; Van- 
devere, 4 ; Esopus Spitzenburg, 4 ; Belmont, 4 ; Drop d'Or, 4 ; 
Peck's Pleasant, 3 ; American Golden Russet, 4; Swaar, 4; La- 
dies' Winter Sweet, 4 ; Dominie, 4 ; Talman's Sweeting, 4 ; Rhode 
Island Greening, 4; Maiden's Blush, 16; Brabant Beliefleur (?), 
4; Smith's Cider, 4; Milam, 4; Cogswell's Pearmain, 6 ; Pomme 
de Neige, 4; Porter, 4; Buckingham, 4; Benoni, 6; Early Pen- 
nock, 11; Fulton Strawberry, 5; Autumnal Swaar, 4; Fulton, 
4 ; Sops of Wine, 4 ; Hocking, 5 ; Hawthornden, 4 ; Cole's 
Quince, 4 ; Fall Nonesuch, 4; Jonathan, 5 ; Fall Pippin, 8; Sum- 
mer Queen, 4 ; Duchess of Oldenburg, 4 ; White Winter Pear- 
main, 4; Summer Rose, 4; Keswick Codlin, 4, planted in 1862. 

The product for 1870 was 1984 bushels, mostly summer ap- 
ples, of a market value of $364 33. 

The character of the soil and subsoil were about the same as 
those of Orchard No. 1, and the preparation was nearly the same 
— the ground plowed in the fall, and the trees planted, with 
spades, in the spring. The dates of planting were as given above 
—1858, 1859, 1860 and 1862. The trees were planted 40 feet 
apart, and three peach, cherry, pear, or other sort of tree planted 
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to each apple tree, so as to make the whole orchard stand at 20 
feet apart. The ground was cultivated in consecutive crops of 
corn as long as the trees permitted, and plowed and harrowed 
annually thereafter — on account of the peach trees — until the last 
two years. In plowing the orchard, the earth was turned to- 
ward the trees, so that the original collars of the trees are now 
buried perhaps a foot beneath the surface, and a ditch runs be- 
neath, furnishing a very good surface drainage. About four- 
fifths of the orchard, including the older portion, is now in red 
clover, which is mowed with the mower and scythe, and left on 
the ground. The remainder is in strawberries, which are mowed 
with the mower immediately after picking jthe crop, and again, 
just before frost, in the autumn. With the protection afforded by 
the summer mulch and winter covering thus afforded, as well as 
that of the treqs, the berries have thus far thriven and borne well 
without further attention. The apple trees have been grown with 
low heads, and not much attention paid to pruning— not so much 
as they ought to have had, in some cases, as the tojps appear to be 
too thick. Clean culture about the trunk, I have iound to be the 
best preventive of the attacks of the borer. 

In marketing early summer apples, I make use of one-half and 
one-third bushel boxes ; such as are now commonly used for 
peaches. The cotton-wood we find the preferable material, as it 
is tougher and holds nails better than pine or tulip-tree. It is 
preferable to go over the trees two or three times, as very few, if 
any variety ot summer apples ripens its fruit all at once. For 
this purpose, light ladders, of the shape of the letter A, are pre- 
ferable, as they can be rested in a small fork of the limbs, or 
even leaned against the outside spray of the tree, and be quite 
firm and do little damage. In packing apples, we reject the 
smalLand defective specimens and pack tightly — having the box 
made so as to pack on its edge. The later summer apples (as the 
supply increases, prices get lower, and the consumption increases,) 
are better shipped in barrels. 

Of summer apples, I have thus far found Early Harvest, Caro- 
lina Red June, Early Strawberry, Kirkbridge White, Sops of 
Wine, HawtharndAi, Porter, and Maiden's Blush, among the 
most profitable. Red Astrachan might, also, be included. Au- 
tumn apples are more uncertain ; but Kambo, Hubbardston, None- 
such, and Jonathan, are among the most productive. 

3. Orchard No. 3, contains about thirty acres, planted in hex- 
agonal order, at a distance of twenty feet apart, with the inten- 
tion of removing, first, the alternate trees of each row (each row 
includes a variety), and later, half the rows, leaving the old orch- 
ard at a distance of forty feet. The varieties that will be entirely 
removed were, therefore, planted with reference to their being 
short-lived trees, or those of small fruit, whose fruit on old trees 
would not be large enough for market, etc. 

—12 
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The following are the varieties, planted nearly in the order of 
their ripening : 



Permanent row: 


Bo%o$ to be removed: 


1. 


Early Harvest 


2. 


Keswick Codlin. 


8. 


Deterding's Early. 


4. 


Primate. 


5. 


Bed Astrachan. 


6. 


Carolina Bed June. 


7. 


Early Strawberry. 


8. 


Sweet June. 


9. 


Sops of Wine. 


10. 


Summer Queen. 


11. 


American Bummer Pearmain. 


12. 


Benoni. 


13. 


Porter. 


14. 


Trenton Early. 


16. 


Maiden's Blush. 


16. 


Buckingham. 


17. 


Bambo. 


18. 


Wine. - 


19. 


Yellow Bellefleur. 


20. 


Hubbardston Nonesuch. 


21. 


Fulton. 


22. 


Borne Beauty. 


23. 


Swaar. 


24. 


Dominie. 


26. 


Pryor's Bed. 


26. 


Jonathan. 


27. 


Ortley. 


28. 


Fallwater. 


29. 


White Winter Pearmain. 


80. 


Milam. 


31. 


White Pippin. 


82. 


Smith's Cider, 


33. 


Ben Davis. 


84. 


Winesap. 


86. 


Lady Apple. 


86. 


Michael Henry Pippin. 


37. 


Newtown Pippin. 


38. 


Bawles' Janet 


89. 


WUlow Twig. 


40. 


Gilpin. 



This orchard being planted in 1863, and kept growing pretty 
vigorously ever since, has not yet borne any fruit worth selling. 
The soil and subsoil were nearly the same as in the older orch- 
ards, and the ground was prepared and planted in about the same 
way. As has been said, the trees were planted in the spring of 
1863, at a distance of twenty feet apart — in the hexagonal <9t 
equilateral triangle form — at the rate of one hundred ana twenty- 
five trees to the acre. Stocky two year old trees were selected, 
and few limbs were cut off until within the last two or three years. 
Effort has been made to have a leader to each tree, with lateral 
branches starting out horizontally from it, so as to form no 
crotches. The trees, originally low headed, are made higher 
headed, as the tree grows older, by pruning off the lower limbs. 
The wounds are painted, to exclude moisture and heat. 

As a final summing up of what I would plant for market, I give 
the following list of apples I have grafted ^br my next orchard, 
taking my observation as well as my experience, for a succession : 



200 Sops of Wine. 
100 Kirkbridge White. 
100 Keswick Codlin. 
200 Chenango Strawberry. 
100 Hawthornden. 
200 Porter. 
200 Maiden's Blush. 



200 Jonathan. 
400 Pryor's Bed. 
200 Ben Davis. 
400 Winesap. 
400 Newtown Pippin. 
400 Rawles' Janet. 
200 Gilpin. 



W. C. FLAGG. 



[The statements made in the above paper, are all true, to the best of my knowledge 
and belief.] 
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PEAOH ORCHARDS. 



BNTBT FOB THE BEST AND SECOND BEST PEAOH ORCHARDS. 

The Peach Orchards which I enter for competition, are planted 
— the first on the south-east quarter, and the latter on the south- 
west quarter of section three, township five north, range eight 
west, of the third principal meridian. 

1. Orchard No. 1 contains about twelve acres, the trees being 
planted among the» apple trees of Apple Orchard No. 2 — three 
peach trees to one apple tree. 

The varieties of fruit grown, are : Hale's Early, Troth's Early, 
Large Early York, Red Rareripe, Yellow Rareripe, Crawford's 
Early, Mtignjam Bonum, Morris* White, White Heath Free, Al- 
derman Free, Columbia, Crawford's Late, Delaware White, 
White Heath Cling, besides some other varieties in smaller quan- 
tities. 

The product (being about one-fifth of a crop that escaped the 
cold storm of April 15, 16 and 17. when most of the blossoms 
were open and perished,) was 727 boxes, or 242£ bushels, which 
were sold for $574 45. 

The soil is a good white soil, underlain by yellow day. The 
trees were planted with the spade, between the apple trees, about 
half in November and half in the following spring. Those plant- 
ed in the spring have, perhaps, grown the best. The distance 
apart was twenty feet, and the trees were spur-pruned, so to speak, 
leaving most of the upright stems and several inches of each of 
the main branches. Leaving only a single clean stem would 
have been better. The ground was kept well cultivated, in corn, 
and the earth continually ridged up to the trees. Ashes were 

E laced around the collars of the trees as a preventive of the 
orer, and the trees generally kept free from weeds or grass about 
the trunks. This seems to be the best preventive tried, and is 
nearly effectual. The young trees were shortened in twice, to 
give them a more compact form and stronger branches ; and a 
part of the older trees cut in a good deal, as an experiment, with 
rather favorable results in enhancing the size and quality of the 
fruit the second year after the operation. Whether the life of the 
tree is lengthened or shortened by the process, I cannot say ; but 
the apparent vigor of the tree is a good deal enhanced. It is 
against theory, but gives some good results in fruiting on young 
wood. 

I market peaches mainly by shipping to Chicago and St. Louis, 
in one-third bushel boxes, made about twenty-two inches long, 
eight wide, and five high, and packed on edge — each peach being 
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handled and put in place by itself. Peaches are best picked with 
a step ladder, whicn supports the pickers without touching the 
tree. The picker should not get in the tree if it can be avoided, 
as the bark and limbs are generally injured too much by so 
doing. 

The varieties that have succeeded best, that I have tried, are : 
Hale's Early, Troth's Early, Large Early York, Red Rareripe, 
Magnum Bonum, Alderman Free, Columbia, Late Admirable, 
Stump-the-World, Delaware White, and Heath Cling. But there 
are some good varieties that I have not tested fully ; such as Old- 
mixon, Smock, Late Rareripe, etc. The yellow peaches, as a rule, 
have not succeeded well with me, although they sell well when I 
get them. ♦ 

2. Orchard No. 2 contains about nine acres of market sorts, 
and not reckoning some eight hundred trees of specimen sorts, 
planted thickly as a wind-break, on the west. The following 
sketch will give the varieties, number of each, and»arAngement 
of varieties. 

[ A Diagram was here inserted in the written statement ] 

By this arrangement, the following advantages ire secured : 

1. Varieties are placed in the order of their ripening, so that 
pickers can pass from the earliest to the latest sort, square by 
square. 

2. The work of packing being done in the center of each 
square, the pickers can be easily looked after, and can bring their 
fruit to the packers with the least amount of carrying. 

3. Each sauare may be separately cultivated, according to the 
peculiar needs of the variety, or the whole orchard can be culti- 
vated as one field. 

This orchard being planted only three yeare (1868), has borne 
no fruit, but is very vigorous, healthy, and handsome. 

The soil is nearly identical with that of the other orchards, and 
was prepared by throwing oj>en a double furrow under the place 
of each row, and then subsoiling this furrow with a plow and 
two or three yoke of oxen. The furrow was then partly filled by 
plowingT-cross-ftirrows plowed to determine the place of the rows 
in the other direction, and the trees planted pretty early in the 
spring. They were set one rod apart, with a space of two rode 
between the squares. The trees were trimmed to a single stem, 
when set out, and cut off at the topmost good bud. After plant- 
ing, a one-horse plow was run each side of the rows to raise the 
earth well about them. The after-management has been clean 
culture about the roots, and cultivation in corn* Pruning is done 
annually, to form an upright stem and laterals, with a head about 
three feet high. 
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The varieties that have proved most profitable with me, named 
in the order of their ripening, are : 

Hale's Early. 

Troth's Earl j Red. 

Large Early York. 

Bed Rareripe, (nearly identical with the la it ) 

Magnum Bonum, 

Alderman Free. 

Late Admirable, 

Colombia. 

Stump4he»World. 

Delaware White. 

White Heath Cling. 

But I have not had experience with a great number of varie- 
ties. I now have about 175 varieties under trial, and can speak 
more advisably after a few years experience. 

W. 0. FLAGGk 

[The statements made in the above account, are correct, to the beat of my knowledge 
and belief] 



FARM STATEMENT. 



BY M. L. DUNLAP, CHAMPAIGN COUNTY, ELLINO1& 



To Hon. John P. Reynolds, 

• Secretary of the Illinois State Agricultural Society: 

Deab Sib : In accordance with the requirements of the Illinois 
State Agricultural Society, I beg leave to make the following 
statements : 

1. My farm, entered for the Society's premium on farms of 160 
acres and less than 500 acres, is located on the north half of 
section 36, township 19, range 8 east, in the town of Champaign, 
Champaign county, and contains 222jJJ acres. 

2. The farm is one of mixed husbandry, in which fruit culture 
is the leading feature. On account of the contour of the land, 
and unequal sides of the several plantations, no exact measure- 
ment has been made, and I make the following approximate 
estimate : 

jPfrtl. — Of that part west of the railway — 

Acres* 

Orchard of apple, pear, cherry, peach, vineyard and small fruits 80. 

Artificial forest 15. 

House grounds 2. 

Garden - 3. 

Yard lot 2.50 

Pasture 18. 

Meadow 15. 

Total fc 180.50 

Second. — East side of railway — 

Acres. 
Cultivated land 61. 

Meadow 9. 

Common prairie 31.68 

Total .- 91 68 

Total acres. .... .222.18 

The land on the east side is in one inclosure, inclosed with a post 
and board fence. That on the west side is divided first in the pas- 
ture, inclosed on the west side by a substantial hedge of Osage- 
orange ; the remaining fence of the pasture is post and board. Tke 
yard lot is inclosed with heavy cedar posts and boards. A hog lot 
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of three acres is inclosed in part of the orchard. The remaining 
part is one inclosure, though the vineyard on the north side, and 
attached orchard, can be shut off by itself when desired. I have 
therefore designated the east side of the railway as field No. 1, 
and the west side of the railway as field No. 2. On No. 2, from 
the east side of pasture on the north line, is a good Osage hedge 
(except some twenty rods of white willow fence), made from cut- 
tings four feet long and from one to two inches in diameter at the 
top, set two years, and promising to make a very efficient fence. 
On the west and south sides are Osage hedges, also the greater 
part along the highway. 

The house grounds are separated by a single row of Arborvitae 
and Hemlock, mostly the former. These belts or artificial forests 
are mainly silver maple (Acer daisycarpum). They have never 
been attacked by the borer, or suffered from insect depredations. 

The "slough" has been drained in part with the spade, and 
in part with a large ditching machine ; and, in addition, a mole 
drain was run through the yard lot to the west line of the pas- 
ture, and supplies water in winter for the stock. It was made 
in the spring of 1S59, and has thus far shown no signs of failing. 
Similar drains on the upland have given out. 

8. The soil and subsoil are a clay loam on the high land, and a 
rather heavy clay subsoil in the part designated " slough." 

4. The farm was purchased in 1855, then an open prairie, on 
which stock had not heen fed. In 1856, something near a hun- 
dred acres were broken up, and cropped in 1857. The planting 
of the orchard and timber was commenced in 1858, and has 
been continued to 1869. About 2,000 bnshels of corn in 1869, 
from 300 to 400 hundred bushels of potatoes, with sales from the 
orchard of apples, cherries, pears, eider and cider vinegar, in gross 
of about $4,000. Ten head of horses and mules, sixteen head of 
stock,, and some twenty hogs were wintered. The sales have 
been, for the current year : 

Stock and farm products $1,127 28 

Apples, cherries, cider and cider rinegar, sold (gross amount, less 
freight and commission on that sent to Chicago, bat not deduct- 
ing packages) 2,584 82 

Value of stock on hand on last year, of cider in process of vinegar, 

exclusive of packages 1,600 00 

Total value of surplus $5,161 50 

The apple crop of 1869 was a trifle over 3000-bushels ; for 1870, 
about 4000 bushels. Cherries were nearly a failure : 45 cases of 24 
quarts each, from 600 trees. The grape crop was good, but no 
separate account was kept, all fruits being credited to orchard ac- 
count. Pears and peaches nearly a failure, entirely so as to the 
market. Thirty-five acres of corn, all planted in April and the 
first week in May, averaged 40 bushels, having been seriously 
injured by the early summer drought. In 1869, the crop averaged 
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better, though the season was very wet ; a part of sward land 
yielded 65 bushels to the acre, while similar land this season fell 
oelow 30 bushels ; in both cases the land was trench-plowed. 

The rotation of crops is simply alternation of grass and grain, 
timothy and clover meadow, or pasture trench-plowed, planted to 
corn for two or more years ana sown to oats or rye and seeded 
down; the meadow top-dressed with raw manure one or two 
years before breaking up, the dressing applied after haying, or 
when frozen in the winter, and spread at once ; from two to two 
and one-half tons of hay is the average crop for 1869 and 1870, 
the dry weather having very little effect on the crop. Fifteen 
acres in oats yielded a little over 50 bushels to the acre ; Black 
Polish (Eamsdell's so-called Gray Norway}, Excelsior and common 
white oats were sown. The Excelsior, the seed of which came 
from the Department of Agriculture at "Washington, has proved 
the best, and will be sown exclusively in 1871. The black oats 
do not appear to do so well in this location as further north. 

The corn land, if sward, is trench-plowed ; if not, is plowed six 
inches deep; if not smooth, is harrowed and rolled, and then 
planted in drills with Brown's Illinois Corn Drill, being careful 
to plant shallow. Before it is up, or when well sprouted, it is har- 
rowed with a two-horse harrow, and rolled, using an iron roller. 
After it is up, it is worked with a riding cultivator ; the Stafford 
is mainly used. It is cultivated from three to five times, and laid 
by at the appearance of the tassels. In this mode of culture the 
weeds are kept down along the rows. The Cayuga Chief has 
been used for mowing, the last two years. Plows from Deere & 
Co., Moline ; Hapgood & Young, dhicago ; Iron Manufacturing 
Company, St. Joseph, Indiana ; Peru plow of Brewster, plows of 
F. K. Orvis, of Dixon, and Decatur Manufacturing Company, all 
having their peculiar excellence for sward, stubble, old land or 
trenching. 

All crops of 1869 and 1870 paid a profit. The stock of grain 
now unsold is equal to this date in 1869. No accounts have oeen 
kept with the several fields, further than that all orchard products 
have been credited, as stated, to the orchard ; and all others, in- 
cluding stock, butter, hay and grain, have been designated farm 
products. Jie&pectfully, 

M. L. DUNLAP. 

St ati of Illinois, ) — 

Champaign Co, ) 

Personally appeared before Mr. Phenix Baker, a Justice of the Peace, in and for 
Champaign county, and State of Illinois, M. L. Dunlap, who, after being duly sworn, 
signed the same, and says that the statements set forth in the preceding farm report 
are true, to the best of his knowledge and belief 

Given under my hand, this 30th day of December, 1870. 

PHENIX BAKER, JutHct Peace. 



STATEMENT OP WUKSEEY. 



BYM. L DUNLAP * SONS, CHAMPAIGN COUNTY, ILLINOIS. 



M. L. Dunlap & Sons, being competitors for the premium for 
"best arranged, cultivated and managed nursery of fruit anrd 
ornamental trees, shrubs and plants," respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing report : 

This nursery is located three miles south of the city of Cham- 
paign, on the fine of the Illinois Central Railroad, in the township 
and county of Champaign. 

The senior member ot the firm has been engaged in this busi- 
ness, near Chicago and at this point, since the year 1845 ; but 
when the present firm was established, in 1866, ail of the new 
stock was set on the land now occupied by the nursery, and to 
which this report only has reference. The total number of acres 
now used for nursery purposes is 43. In the spring of 1866, five 
acres were planted with young stock, which consisted principally 
of apple, cherry and evergreens, with a fair proportion of shrubs 
and plants. In 1867, seven acres were added^pf which the greater 
portion were apple, cherry, evergreens and forest seedlings. Fit 
teen acres were set with trees in 1868, the assortment being much 
the same as the previous year. In the spring of 1869, cherry 
stocks and forest seedlings constituted the greater portion of thfr 
stock set out, and apples being the next in quantity ; fifteen acres 
were planted in that seasori. Again, in the spring of the present 
year, we added ten acres — the stock consisting of apple, cherry, 
evergreens and forest seedlings, with a due proportion of pears, 
shrubs and plants usually contained in a nursery. 

"Where trees were taken up and the ground reset with nursery 
stock, no account has been given — the number of acres for each 
year being the enlargement of the nursery. 

The soil and subsoil is known as clay loam. Before planting, 
the ground is trench-plowed to the depth of one foot, harrowed 
and rolled. We find it preferable to prepare the ground but a 
short time before setting the trees. The field is then laid off in 

—13 
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blocks or squares, leaving driveways on all sides for convenience 
in removing trees. In setting out apple grafts, varieties of the 
same season are placed in the same block or square, for conveni- 
ence in the selling season. At the end of each row is a label or 
stake, on which is written the names of all the varieties contained 
in that row. The rows are four feet apart. 

The leading varieties of fruit trees grown are apple, cherry and 
pear. 

We propagate the apple by root-grafting ; and that method 
known as "tongue-grafting" is preferred. For winding, waxed 
cotton- warp is used. 

Our cherries are worked on Murello stocks. The stocks are 
transplanted into nursery rows when small, and allowed to stand 
two years before being grafted. Cleft-grafting is practiced exclu- 
sively with the cherry. 

The best method for propagating the pear and peach is by 
budding. Clean and thorough culture, from the time of planting 
until disposed of, is all that our trees require. Manures are not 
used except in few instances. 

Our trees are trained with low heads, from two to three feet of 
trunk, and the pruning consists in keeping the laterals below that 
hight removed, and thinning out interfering branches in the heads 
of trees. Most of our pruning is done in November and March. 

Our trees are sent to all parts of this State, but the greater 
amount is disposed of in this county. 

Native evergreens we procure from the forests of Wisconsin 
and Michigan. They are bedded in closely, and shaded with 
lath, boards or brush for the first two seasons, when they are ready 
to go into the nursery. 

Norway Spruce, Austrian and Scotch Pines, etc., we procure at 
sufficient age for transplanting, of those who make a specialty of 
growing them from seed. 

The cherry, for the amount of capital employed, has yielded the 
largest profit ; but the greatest source of revenue is derived from 
the apple. 

Respectfully submitted, 

M. L. DUNLAP & SONS. 



FARM STATEMENT. 



BY JOSBPH THIRLWBLL, GALESBURG, KNOX COUNTY 



lb the Executive Board of the IUinoU State Agrundtural Society:' 

My farm, of one hundred and twenty acres, which I offer for 
premium, is located in the township of Galesburg, in Knox 
county, Illinois, on the south-east quarter of section twenty-one, 
forty rods from the corporation line of the city of Galesburg. 

The farm is divided into six fields, each containing twenty acres, 
and numbered as you will see by the diagram formerly sent, and 
marked No. 1 — (that which I furnished in 1867 being exactly as 
the grounds remain at the present time, therefore making it use- 
less for me furnishing another copy of the same diagram) the 
whole being under cultivation. The buildings, orchard, etc., as 
described in diagram No. 2. The number of acres cultivated is 
eighteen ; in meadow, including the orchard and buildings, 
eighty-eight. The pasture (field No. 3} I also mow, as 1 keep 
only a small amount of stock. The fielas are all divided off by 

sage-orange hedges, making nearly eight hundred rods of 
hedge. 

The soil is the usual prairie mold, and the land is slightly roll- 
ing, with clay subsoil. The water courses shown on the plat are 
the common prairie sloughs, about sixty rods of which was mole- 
drained about eight years ago. I have also pipe-drained fifty 
rods, this year, in field marked No. 1. 

I have held no rigid rule as to rotation of crops, yet I generally 
cultivate a small piece for about four years, and then seed it down 
again. 

My horses are a mixed breed, between the common and the 
Morgan. I keep only one brood mare, and raise one colt a year. 

1 use one span of work horses. The cattle kept have only been 
about three milch cows — mixed breed — Durham and common. 
The products of the farm are generally sold at home, as I have 
scales in my barn. 1 have lately put up a hay press, manufac- 
tured by the Frost Manufacturing Company of Galesburg, and 
have, since then, pressed the hay crop of 1869, part of which I 
have still on hand. 

The plowing is done with a two-horse A No. 1 Moline. I use a 
double-A harrow, made by myself. For cultivation of corn, I use 
a two-horse cultivator, patented by myself. The planter I use is G. 
W. Brown's, of Galesburg ; Ball's Mower, ana Palmer's Horse 
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Fork. The labor is done by myself with occasionally a hired 
man, and extra help in harvest. The hay crop which I raised 
in 1869 is all pressed, and partly unsold, as stated. 

ACCOUNT FOR CROP OF 1869. 

Dr. 

To mowing 100 acres of meadow, at 75 cents $75 00 

To raking " " " 20 cents, 20 00 

To hauling to bam, at $2 25 225 00 

To plowing 17 acres, for corn, at $1 • 17 00 

To harrowing • 4 00 

To marking 2 00 

To planting ..... .......... 5 00 

To seed 2 25 

To cultivating four times 84 00 

To picking 850 bushels, at 5 cents.. 42 50 

Total cost ....$426 75 

Cr. 

By 100 tons of hay, at $16 per ton, $2,560 00 

By 850 bushels of corn, at 50 cents 42500 

By butter from three cows 125 00 

By apples 50 00 

Total .............................,$8,160 00 

Less costs, as above • • 426 75 

Balance net profit. •••••••...•.$2,788 20 

ACCOUNT FOB CROP OF 1870. 

Dr. 

To mowing 100 acres of meadow, at 75 cents. .»•••••• $75 0$ 

Toraking " " " « 20 cents 20 00 

To hauling, at $1..., 100 00 

To plowing 17 acres of corn, at $1 17 00 

To harrowing 4 00 

Tomarking. 2 00 

To planting., 5 00 

To seed 2 25 

To cultivating four times 84 00 

Tppicking 765 bushels, at 5 Wts....... • ..... 8Q 25 

Total cost. $297 50 

Cb. 

By 100 tons of hav, at $16 per ten... .$1,600 00 

By 765 bushels of corn, at 35 cents. 267 75 

By butter from three cows ., 120 00 

By apples ,.., 60 00 

fly three horses sold*. •# • 860 00 

mmmm~ — ^—^ 

Total ,\..\ $2,407 75 

Less cost, as above 297 60 

Balance net profit for year. .$2,110 25 

JOSEPH TfllRLWELL. 
Statb of Illinois,) 
Knox County. J *• 

The above was sworn to before me, by the said Joseph Thirlwell, this 27th day of De- 
ossnber, A. D. 187a 

J. B. BOGGS, Notary Public. 



OFFICIAL LIST OF AWARDS 



AT nm 



EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 



Held Sbftimbib 26, to October 1, 1870. 



CLASS A— CATTLE. 

D. A. Bsowir, Superintendent. 

LOT 1— SHORT HORN BXJLI& 

Best Bull four years and over: 

first premium to Wm. SodowBky, Indianola, " Johnson Duke of Clark " $80 

Second premium to S. Dunlap, Jacksonville, "Mauvaisterre " * . . . 80 

Best Bull three years and under four: 

First premium to J. H. Pickrell, Harristown, "Baron Booth of Lancaster" 80 

Second premium to J. N. Brown's Sons, Berlin, ** Tycoon" 20 

Best Bull two years and under three: 

First premium to Edward lies, Springfield, " Canadian Prince " 80 

Second premium to A. C. Shropshire, Leesburg, Ky., " Bed Mountain" 20 

Best Bull one year and under two: 

First premium to Gus Shropshire, Leesburg, Ky., " Townsend Duke " 80 

Second premium to W. R. Duncan, Towanda, "Senator" . 20 

Best Bull Calf under one year and over six months: 

First premium to J. H. Spears, Tallula, " Major Jones " 80 

Second premium to J. B. Ryburn & Bra, Bloomington, " Sweepstakes" 20 

Best Bull Calf under six months: 

first premium to Geo. Murray, Racine, Wis., "Pearl of Oakland " 80 

Second premium to £. Welton, Marrowbone, "Alexander" , 20 

Awarding Committee.— -In F. Elrod, — Burroughs, James R. Seott, W. 0. Flagg, 
William Robson. 

LOT 2— 00WS AND HEIFERS, 

Best Cow four years and over: 

First premium to J. H. Pickrell, Harristown, "Florentine 8th". ♦ $25 

Second premium to J. N.Brown's Sons, Berlin, "Nannie" 15 

Best Cow three years and under four: 

First premium to J. H. Pickrell, Harristown, "Nannie Childs" 25 

Second premium to J. H. Spears, Tallula, ''Victoria 6th". 15 
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Best Heifer two yean and under three: 

First premium to J. B. Ryburn & Bra, Bloomington, "Miami 7th" $25 

Second premium to J. H. Pickrell, Harristown, 4 'Bride 15th" 15 

Best Heifer one year and under two: 

First premium to G. Shropshire, Paris, Ky., u Fanny Forrester" 25 

Second premium to S. Dunlap, Jacksonville, "Roxy" 15 

Best Heifer Calf under one year and over six months: 

First premium to G. Shropshire, Paris, Ky., "Belle" 15 

Second premium to G. Shropshire, Paris, Ky., "Kate" 10 

Best Heifer Calf under six months : 

First premium to W. R. Duncan, Towanda, "Lady of the Meadows" 10 

Second premium to J. M. Brown's Sons, Berlin, '*Grace Young 4th" 5 

LOT 8— DEV0N3— THOROUGHBREDS. 

Best Bull four years and over. 
First premium to G. D. Bent, Grand View, Iowa, "Potomac" 25 

Best Bull three years and under four: 
First premium to 0. D. Bent, Grand Yiew, Iowa, (< Quincy" 25 

Best Bull two years and under three : 

First premium to James Thompson, Philo, " Prairie Farmer" .... 25 

Second premium to David Morrill, Prairie Home, "Monarch" 15 

Best Bull one year and under two: 

First premium to H. C. Johns, Decatur, "Ben Franklin" 25 

Second premium to C. D. Bent, Grand View, Iowa, "Decatur" 15 

Best Bull Calf under one year and over six months: 

First premium to C. D. Bent, Grand View, Iowa, "Neptune" 15 

Second premium to D. Merrill, Prairie Home, "Eclipse" 10 

Best Bull Calf under six months: • 

First premium to James Thompson, Philo, "Red Cloud" 10 

Second premium to C. D. Bent, Grand View, Iowa, "Buncomb". . ■. 5 

Best Cow over four years : 

First premium to C. D. Bent, Grand View, Iowa, "Flora 8d" 25 

Second premium to J. Thompson, Philo, Cherry" , 15 

Best Cow three years and under four: 

First premium to C. D. Bent, Grand View,[Jowa, " Melligo" 25 

Second premium to H. C. Johns, Decatur, "Nora 2d" 15 

Best Cow two years and under three: 
First premium to James Thompson, Philo, "Golden 2d" 2(T 

Best Heifer one year and under two : 

First premium to C. D Bent, Grand View, Iowa 25 

Second premium to Jas. Thompson, Philo, "Crocus" • # .... 15 

Best Heifer Calf under one year and over six months: 
First premium to C. D. Bent, Grand View, Iowa 15 

Best Heifer Calf under six months: 
First premium to C. D. Bent, Grand View, Iowa, "Hopeful "....., 10 

Awarding Committee. — W. H. Russell, Clinton county; Urial Mills, Salem; Thomas 
Smith, Ogle county; Wm. Rainey, Macon county; Wm. McGinnis, Sangamon county. 
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LOT 4— ALDERNET8 AND AYRESHIRE8, AND OTHER MILK BREEDS NOT 

PROVIDED FOR. 

Best Bull over four yean: 

First premium to 0. Vaughan, Bloomington, "Shakspeare" $20 

Second premium to H. J. Oox, Tamaroa, "Duke of Indiana" 10 

Best Bull two years and under three: 
First premium to Chas. Jessup k Co., Bristol, Ind., "Ball Eye, Jr."..... 10 

Best Bull one year and under two: 
First premium to V. Barber, Decatur, "Hector" , 80 

Best Bull Calf under one year and over six months : 

First premium to James Wadsworth, Chicago, "Biscuit" 10 

, Second premium to V. Barber, Decatur, "Abraham" 5 

Best Bull Calf under six months: 

First premium to V. Barber, Decatur, "Von Moltke" 10 

Second premium to C. Jessup & Co., Bristol, Ind., " Prince" 5 

Best Cow over four years old: 

First premium to V. Barber, Decatur, "Buttercup" 20 

Second premium to C. Jessup & Co., Bristol, Ind., "Peerless" 10 

Best Cow oyer three years and under four: 

First premium to C. & Butler, Payson, "Roan" 20 

Second premium to V. Barber, Decatur, "Dolonah" 10 

Best Heifer two years and under three : 

first premium to V. Barber, Decatur^ "Myrth" 20 

Second premium to H. J. Cox, Tamaroa, "Beauty" 10 

Best Heifer one year and under two: 

First premium to H. J. Cox, Tamaroa, "Butter Cup" 20 

Second premium to Jas. Wadsworth, Chicago, "Kitty Clark" 10 

Best Heifer under one year and over six months: 

Second premium to C. Jessup & Co., Bristol, Ind., "Bonnie Sootland 2d" 5 

Best Heifer Calf under six months: 

First premium to C. Jessup & Co., "Jersey Bell 5th" 10 

Second premium to V. Barber, Decatur, "Bessie" * 5 

Awarding Committee.— W. H. Russell, Clinton county; W. J. Brown, Macon county; 
Wm. B. McGinnis, Sangamon county; Geo. Pickrell, Sangamon county; Henry Cassell, 
Macon county. 

LOT 5— BEST MILCH COW OF ANT AGE OR BREED. 
First premium to C. & Butler, Payson, "Nellie" $80 

LOT 6— GRADES AND CROSSES. 

Best Cow over three years old: 

First premium to J. G. Taylor, Decatur, "Cherry" $15 

Second premium to J. G. Taylor, Decatur, "Strawberry" * 10 

Best Heifer two years and under three: 

First premium to E. Welton, Marrowbone 15 

Second premium to r . G. Taylor, Decatur, "Red Rose" 10 
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LOT 13— ROADSTERS. 

Best Stallion four yean old and over: 

First premium to Thos. Noble, Todds Point, "St. Lawrence" $80 

Second premium to C. B. Carpenter, Tolono, "Membrino Eclipse" 20 

Best Stallion three years old and under four: 

First premium to L. L. Dorsey, Louisville, Ey., "Starlight" 20 

Second premium to S. Powers & C. Brown, Decatur, "Young Monarch" 10 

Best Stallion two years old and under three: 

First premium to C. O. & R. H. Parks, Waukegan, "Duke of Saratoga" 20 

Second premium to S. Powers, Decatur, "Jimcrack" 10 

Best Stallion one year old and under two: 

First premium to C. C. & R. H. Parks, Waukegan, "Gold Panic" 20 

Second premium to L. Eeckley, Bloomington 10 

Best Horse Colt under one year: 

First premium to George Weedman, Farmer City 15 

Second premium to Isaiah Strawn, Jacksonville, "John Walker" v 10 

Best Mare four years and over: 

First premium to C. B. Carpenter, Tolono, "Infant" 25 

Second premium to A. E. Biggs, Jacksonville, "Love". , 15 

Best Mare three years old and under four: 

First premium to W. M. Tinton, Odin, "Flora Temple" 15 

Second premium to J. T. dough, Harristown, "Lady Powers" 10 

Best Filly over two and under three years : 

First premium to L. L. Dorsey, Louisville, Ky., "Effa Gold Dust" 15 

Second premium to L. Eeckley, Bloomington 10 

Best Filly over one year and under two : 

First premium to A. G. Carle, Urbana 15 

Second premium to L. Eeckley, Bloomington 10 

Best Mare Colt under one year: 

First premium to Isaiah Strawn, Jacksonville, "Lady Morgan" 15 

Second premium to J. Wadsworth, Chicago, "Honey" 10 

4 

Awarding Committee.— J. T. Newman, Jacksonville; F. L, Downing, Oskaloosa; Ezra 
Barnes, Chatham; J. C.McConnell, Dix. 

LOT 14— HORSES OF ALL WORK. 

Best Stallion over four years : 

First premium to J. G. Lycon, Paris, "Young America" $30 

Second premium to David Magaw, Decatur, "Young Nugget" \\\\ 20 

Best Stallion over three and under four years: 

First premium to J. M. Poor, Edinburgh 20 

Second premium to T. C. Wood, Livingston, "Mark". 10 

Best Stallion two years old and under three: 

First premium to J. H. Swearingen, Wapella 20 

Second premium to Jas. Reed .!..".!!!. Ill 10 

Best Stallion Colt one year old and under two: 

Firstpremium to 0. Eershner, Bloomington, "Glp" 15 

Second premium to J. AUington, Maroa. !.'..!!!!!!! 10 
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Best Brood Mare oyer four years: 

First premium to L. L. Dorsey, Louisville, Ky., "Leaf Gold Dust" • $25 

Second premium to S. Powers, Decatur, "Jenny" 15 

Best Filly three years old and under four: 

First premium to J. M. Poor, Edinburgh » 20 

Second premium to A. J. Pippin, Mahomet... 10 

Best Filly two years old and under three: 

First premium to Mitchel Smith, Macon, "Flora" 20 

Second premium to Thos. Crowoer, Marrowbone, "Bird" 10 

Best Filly one year old and under two: 

First premium to E. Dillon & Co., Normal, "Kiss Me" 20 

Second premium to Van Orendorff, Hopedale, "Fanny Guilford" 10 

Best sucking Horse Colt: 

First premium to John C. McConnell, Rome 20 

Second premium to R. M. Longfellow, Lincoln 10 

Best sucking Mare Colt: 

First premium to S. Noggle, Bloomington, "Pet" 15 

Second premium to Thos. Crowder, Marrowbone, "Nettie" 10 

Awarding CommiiUe. — A. G. Link, Jacksonville, G. C. Spears, Tallula; J. B. Ricks, 
Taylorville; S. T. Napper, Scales Mound. 

LOT 15— DRAFT HORSES. 

Best Stallion over four years: 

First premium to W. G. Nelson, Maroa, "Bay Prince" $30 

Second premium to T. J. Lock, Shelbyville, "Rollin" 20 

Best Stallion Colt over three years and under four : 

First premium to J. B. Glasscock, Athens, 111., "Lewis 8d" 20 

Second premium to H. Homey, Lexington, "Louis" 10 

Best Stallion Colt over two years and under three: 

First premium to John Murray, Bloomington, "Tom" 20 

Second premium to Samuel Noggle, Bloomington, "Sampson" 10 

Best Stallion Colt over one year and under two: 

First premium to G. Shelton, Normal, "Dick Oglesby" 20 

Second premium to E. Dillon & Co., Normal, "Normal" 10 

Best Stallion Colt under one year: 

First premium to J. L. Owen, Mokena, "Rollin" *. 15 

Second premium to E. Dillon & Co., Normal, "Model" 10 

Best Brood Mare over four years old: 

First premium to Van Orendorff, Hopedale, "Josephine" 25 

Second premium to E. Dillon & Co., Normal, "Lady Hatty" 15 

Best Brood Mare over three years and under four: 

First premium to J. L. Owen, Mokena, "Belle" 20 

Second premium to E. Dillon & Co., Normal, "Anna Lee" 10 

Best Filly two years and under three: 

First premium to G. Shelton, Normal 20 

Second premium to E. Dillon & Co., Normal, "Lucy" 10 

Best Filly one year and under two: 

First premium to E. Dillon & Co., Normal, "Rosa Bonheur" 20 

Second premium to E. Dillon & Co., Normal, "Theresa" 10 
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Best sucking Mare Colt: 

First premium to E. Dillon & Co., Normal, "Josephine" $20 

Second premium to E. Dillon & Co., Normal 15 

Best span for draft, without regard to sex, to be shown in harness: 

First premium to J. H. Paulin, Atlanta 20 

Second premium to Joseph A. Perry, Clifton 10 

Awarding Committee. — J. W. Gregory, Whitehall; Samuel Preston, Mt, Carroll; J. L. 
Wilcox, Loami. 

LOT 15*— IMPORTED DRAFT STALLIONS. 

First premium to E. Dillon & Co., Normal, "Rouan" $80 

Second premium to Fletcher Norman Horse Co., Wayne, "French Emperor" .... 20 

Awarding Committee, — Same as Lot 15. 

LOT 16— SADDLE HORSES. 

Best Saddle Stallion four years and over: 

First premium to L. L. Dorsey, Louisville, Ky., "Pony" $20 

Second premium to B. B. Shiner, Mattoon, "Drennon" 10 

Best Saddle Mare over four years : 

First premium to J. H. Spears, Tallula, "Fanny Logan" 20 

Second premium to L. Cox, Bloomington .• 10 

Best Saddle Gelding over four years : 

First premium to L, L. Dorsey, Louisville, Ky., "Warwick" 20 

Second premium to Gus. Shropshire, Paris, Ky., "Harry" 10 

Awarding Committee. — C. 0. Parks, Waukegan; J. L. Winters, Minier; J. C. Bone, 
Pleasant Plains ; S. P. Rickard, Springfield ; I. B. Curran, Springfield. 

LOT 17— CARRIAGE HORSES. 

Best pair of Carriage Mares, shown in harness : 

First premium to L. L. Dorsey, Louisville, Ky k $50 

Second premium to G. Weedman, Farmer City 25 

Best pair of Carriage Geldings, shown in harness : 

First premium to J. T. Newman, Jacksonville, "Pete" and "Sam" 60 

Second premium to W. C. Freese, Decatur , 25 

Best Buggy Mare or Gelding: 

First premium to L. L. Dorsey, Louisville, Ky 25 

Second premium to W. M. Tipton, Odin, "Pilot" 15 

Awarding Committee. — B. F. Funk, Bloomington; Joseph Cantrall ; Athens; Harvey 
Edwards, Springfield; J. C. McConnell, Dix ; Major Downing, E. Barnes, Chatham. 

* LOT 18— GENTLEMEN'S DRIVING HORSES. 

Best pair of Mares, to be shown in harness — style and action to be the test: 

First premium to C. B. Carpenter, Tolono, "Gipsy" and "Infant" $75 

Second premium to Scott Young, Odin, <% Gold Finders" ..!.... 60 

Best pair Geldings, to be shown in harness, style and action to be the test: 

First premium to G. Shropshire, Paris, Ky., "Cloud" and "Dick Rolling" 75 

Second premium to L. L. Dorsey, Louisville, Ky 60 
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Best tingle Stallion, shown in harness: 

First premium to L. L. Dorsey, Louisville, Ky., "Brilliant". . „ . . * $100 

Second premium to Betts & Davis, Bloomington, "Mambrino Prinoe" 50 

Best single Mare, shown in harness: 

First premium to L. L. Dorsey, Louisville, Ky., "Lee". 75 

Second premium to 0, B. Carpenter, Tolono, "Gipsy"., 50 

Best Gelding, to be shown in harness: 

First premium to L. L. Dorsey, Louisville, Ky., •'Con" 50 

Second premium to J. T. Mathers, Jacksonville 25 

Awarding Committee.— D. S. Allen, Harristown; Geo. Pickrell, Mechanicsburg; J. 
W. Robinson, Tremont 

LOT 19— SWEEPSTAKKa 

Best Stallion, and five of his Colts of any age: 

First premium to A. G. Carle, Urbana, "Lancaster Eelipee" $100 

Second premium to W. J. Hartley, Jacksonville, "Solferino" 50 

Best Mare and two of her Colts, to be shown by the bridle: 

First premium to J. G. Lycan, Paris, "Kitty Clark" 75 

Second premium to £. Dillon & Co., Normal, "Polly Ann" 50 

Best Stallion of any age or breed, to be shown by bridle: 

First premium to W. T. Evans, Glasgow, Ky., "Joe Stover". 100 

Second premium to E. Dillon & Co., Normal, "Rooan" 50 

Beet Mare of any age or breed, to bridle: 

First premium to G. Shelton, Normal 100 

Second premium to C. C. & R.H. Parks, Waukegan, "Experience Oakes" 50 

AwarcTtng Committee.— J. M. Rea, Mt Sterling; J. C. Bone, Pleasant Plains; S. P. 
Rickard, Springfield; A. G. Link, Jacksonville; B. F. Funk, Bloomington. 

LOT 20— JACKS, JENNETS AND MULES. 

Best Jack three years or over: 

First premium to John Sims, Virden $25 

Second premium to W. L. Bradt, Decatur, "Balaam" 15 

Best Jennet three years or over: 

First premium to J. G. Taylor, Decatur, "Lady Wellington" 20 

Second premium to R. C. Allen, Harristown, "Mohawk" 10 

Best Jennet one year and under two: 

First premium to J. G. Taylor, Decatur, "Lady Wellington 2d" 20 

Second premium to T. J. Hefling, Farmer City 10 

Best span of Mules, to be tested by draft: 

First premium to John Putnam, Buffalo 20 

Second premium to J. L. Winters, Minier 10 

Best three year old Mule: 

First premium to J. Wood, Elwin ! 15 

Second premium to J. L. Winters, Minier 10 

Best two year old Mule : 

First premium to J. C McConnell, Rome 15 

Second premium to E Dickins, Salem * 10 

Best one year old Mule: 

First premium to J. Ward, Rome 15 

Second premium to Mike Freyburger, Shelbyvllle 10 
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Beet Sacking Mule: 

First premium to J. N. Fullenwider t Mechanicsburg $10 

f Second premium to J. 0. McConnell, Borne 6 

Awarding Committee. — James Hallett, Mt. Carroll; J. W. Judy, Tallula; William 
McGinnis, Loami; John O. Yaughan, Odin; B. F. Funk, Bloomington; W. B. Duncan, 
Towanda, 

LOT 21— SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best Jack of any age, shown with not less than three Mules of his own get: 
First premium to J. 0. McConnell, Borne, "Pyrrenees" $100 

Awarding Committee. — Same as for Lot 20. 



CLASS C— SHEEP. 

Graham Lie, Superintendent. 
LOT 22— LONG-WOOLED. 

Best Buck over two years : 

First premium to L. S. Berkitt, Shelbyville $15 

Second premium to John George, Perry 10 

Best Buck over one year and under two: 

First premium to John George, Perry 15 

Second premium to D. S. Allen, Harristown 10 

Best Buck Lamb under one year: 

First premium to John George, Perry 10 

' Second premium to Edward lies, Springfield 5 

Best pen of three Ewes over two years: 

First premium to John George, Perry 15 

Second premium to same » 10 

Best pen of three Ewes over one and under two years: 

First premium to John George, Perry 15 

Second premium to same 10 

Best pen of three Ewe Lambs: 

First premium to John George, Perry 15 

SecoDd premium to D. 8. Allen, Harristown 10 

Awarding Committee. — B. H. Campbell, Batavia; James Smith, Creston; M. L. More- 
house, Hillsboro; M. P. DeLong, Center Point. 

LOT 28— MIDDLE-WOOLED, 

Best Buck-over two years: 

First premium to W. B. Duncan, Towanda $15 

Second premium to J. H. Pickrell, Harristown 10 

Best Buck Lamb under one year: 

first premium to J. H. Pickrell, Harristown 10 

Second premium to same 6 

Best pen of three Ewes over two years : 

First premium to J. H. Pickrell, Harristown ...<............ 15 

Second premium to same * < .... ..*... « ......... * 10 
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Best pen of three Ewes oyer one and under two years : 

Firat premium to W. R. Duncan, Towanda $15 

Second premium to J. H. Pickrell, Harristown 10 

Best three Ewe Lambs: 

First premium to W. R. Duncan, Towanda 15 

Second premium to J. H. Pickrell, Harristown 10 

Awarding Committee. — Same as Lot 22. 

LOT 24— FRENCH MERIKOES. 

Best Buck over two years : 

First premium to Thomas Taylor, Waynesville $10 

Second premium to same 5 

Awarding Committee. — Samuel Alden, Sycamore; Winthrop Robinson, Edgington; 
Alexander Rule, Kewanee. 

LOT 25— SPANISH MERINOES. 

Best Buck over two years: 

First premium to Daniel Kelly, Wheaton, * 'Llama". $15 

Second premium to same — "Matchless" 10 

Best Buck over one and under two years : 

First premium to Daniel Kelly, Wheaton, "Greenbacks" 15 

Second premium to J. K. Scott, Millersburg, "Tom" 10 

Best Buck Lamb under one year: 

First premium to Thomas Taylor, Waynesville '. 10 

Second premium to Daniel Kelly, Wheaton 5 

Beet three Ewes over two years: 

First premium to Daniel Kelly, Wheaton 15 

Second premium to same 10 

Best three Ewes over one and under two : 

First premium to Daniel Kelly, Wheaton 15 

Second premium to same 10 

Best three Ewe Lambs under one year; 

First premium to Daniel Kelly, Wheaton , 15 

Second premium to same , • 10 

Awarding Committee. — Samuel Alden, Sycamore; Winthrop Robinson, Edgington; 
Alexander Rule, Kewanee. 

LOT 26— IMPORTED SHEEP. 

Best Buck over two years: 

First premium to G. & W. Jackson, Castle More, Ont 15 

Second premium to Edward lies, Springfield 10 

Best Buck over one and under two: 

First premium to G. & W. Jackson, Castle More, Ont 15 

Second premium to same 10 

Best Buck Lamb under one year: 

First premium to G. & W. Jackson, Castle More, Ont 10 

Second premium to same • 5 

Best three Ewes over two years: 

First premium to Edward Res, Springfield • 15 

Second premium to G. & W. Jackson, Castle More, Ont 10 
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Best three Ewes, oyer one and under two years: 

First premium to Edward lies, Springfield $15 

Second premium to G. & W. Jackson, Castle More, Ont 10 

Best three Ewe Lambs: 

First premium to Edward lies, Springfield. *, 15 

Second premium to G. & W. Jackson, Castle More, Ont 10* 

Best imported long wooled Sheep: 
First premium to Edward lies, Springfield 50 

Awarding Committee— ft. H. Campbell, Batavia; James Smith, Creston; M. L. More- 
house, Hillsboro; Wm. P. DeLong, Center Point. 

LOT 27— CROSSES OF ANT BREEDS— FAT SHEEP. 

Best pen of three Ewes over two years: 

First premium to Thomas Taylor, Waynesville $10 

Second premium to E. E. Gorham, New Lenox 5 

Best pen of three Ewes over one and under two years: 
First premium to Thomas Taylor, Waynesville 10 

Best pen of three Ewe Lambs: 
First premium to Thomas Taylor, Waynesville 10 

Awarding Committee. — Same as Lot 25. 

LOT 28— FAT SHEEP. 

Best pen of three fat Sheep over two years: 
first premium to J. H. Pickrell, Harristown , $10 

Best pen of three fat Sheep under two years: 
First premium to J, H. Pickrell, Harristown 10 

Awarding Committee, — Same as Lot 25. 

LOT 29— ALL FINE WOOLED SHEEP— SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best Sheep of any age, not less than one Buck and nine Ewes : 

First premium to Daniel Kelly, Wheaton $50 

Second premium to Thomas Taylor, Waynesville 80 

Awarding Committee. — Joshua L. Mills, Mt. Pulaski ; H. W. White, Snatchwine: Isaac 
R. Mills, Magnolia. 

LOT 80— SWEEPSTAKES. 
(Open to all mutton breeds of the United States ) 

Best Buck and nine Ewes: 

First premium to John George, Perry. .$50 

Second premium to J. H. Pickrell, Harristown 80 

Awarding Committee. — W. C.Kincaid, Greenview; J. K. Megginson, Jacksonville; A. 
Jeffrey, Mendota. 
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CLASS D— SWINE. 

Jomr G. Taylor, SuperintouknL 

LOT 81— BEHKSHIBEa 

. i. 

Best Bom* two yean old and over: 

First premium to A. Rankin, Monmouth, "Berkshire". .. . f v . .$10 

Second premium to Jesse' Cloyd, CJ^ampaign, ( ^enry H . r . « . . ....... . . . . . . .'. . .". . 15 

Best Boar one and under two: 

First premium to A. Rankin, Monmouth 20 

Second premium to Crowder Bros., Springfield, ''dweenstafcs". ............. 15 

Best Boar six mon&s oldand under one year: 

First premium to Brown, Ewing.jc Powers. ....... . v . .,, . • 20 

Second premium to % I jU( ^ am > Decatur. ............ '. .................... . 15 
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Jfest Boar under six montty*: 

.Fust premium to J. G. Loose, [Springfield. .......... . . .... . ,, . .... ..,.•...». , JO 

Second premium to A. Rankin, Monmouth ......... 5 

Best Sow over two years ojd: 

First premium to A. Rankin, Monmouth SO 

Second premium to Crowder Bros., Springfield, "Kate**. 13 

Best Sow over one and under two year*: 

First premium to J. G. Loose, Springfield • SO 

Second premium to Crowder Bros., Springfield, «*WesteraLa<fy , \ ...... ....;.. £5 

peet Sow six months old and under one year: 

first premium to Jesse Cloyd, Champaign, "Sweepstakes". . . . . 15 

Second premium to T. Ludlam, Decatur, "Betty ,r . 10 

Best Sow under six months: 

First premium to Chas. Snoad, toilet, "Flora" '. 10 

Second premium to J. G. Taylor, Decatur, "ZulaZing" • 2 5 

Best Sow with litter of pigs, not less than five, under four months: 

First premium to Crowder Bros., Springfield, "Beauty" and six pigs 85 

Second premium to J. M. Allinson, Macon \& 

Awarding Committee.— Col J. W. Judy, Tallula; J. 0. Dodson, Taylorville; Dr. 
Tomas, Clinton; S. Elliott, Jacksonville*; Samuel Dysart, Franklin Grove; W. T. 
Evans, Glasgow, Ky. 

LOT 82— CHESTER WHITER 
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Best Boar two years old and over: 

First premium to A. Lovell, Sycamore...... ........,$10 

Second premium, to C. P. Bent^Gxandvj^, Iowa ♦.. # . ...... . 15 

Best Boar one year old and under two: 

First premium to .O.J) Bent, .QrandvJQW,, Ioipa *...,..., ... SO 

Second premium to £. J> r Court, JJattle Greek,? Michigan.. .,. . . ....••• • • •• • • • 1<* 

Best Boar six. months oid and under one, year: 

Ifirst premium to F.Searls, Hadley . . 15 

.Second premium to A. M. Fauley, Urbana. ........ ... ... 1 . v .............. . 10 

Bejt Boar, under six mpntfcs : 

First premium to^.N. Jones* Normal............. 10 

Second premium to F. Searls, Hadley.. ,. % • 6 

—15 



J 
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Best Sow over two years: 

First premium to N. N. Jones, Normal $20 

Second premium to Geo. Anderson, Painesville, Ohio • 15 

Best Sow one year old and under two: 

First premium to Geo. Anderson, Painesville, Ohio 20 

Second preinium to Chas. Snoad, Joliet » 15 

Best Sow six months old and under one year: 

First premium to Chas. Snoad, Joliet 15 

Second premium to C D. Bent, Grand view, Iowa 10 

Beet Sow under six months: 

First premium to Geo. Anderson, Painesville, Ohio 10 

Second premium to J. D. Grabb, Springfield 5 

Best Sow with litter of pigs, not lest than five, under four monthd old: 

First premium to George Anderson, Painesville, Ohio 25 

Second premium to Chas. Snoad, Joliet. 15 

Awarding Committee. — I*. B. Gobb, Kankakee; John Lasbury, GHggsville; G. L. 
Deitch, Waterloo; Samuel Gray, Salina; F. P. Hardy, DecaUr; Wm. Rodgere, Leroy. 

LOT 88— POLAND AND CHINA, OR MAGIE. 

Best Boar two years old and over: 

First premium to H. Funck, Bloomington ...$20 

Second premium to Dillon & Co., Normal, "Pola" 15 

Best Boar one year old and under two: 

First premium to Dillon & Co., Normal 20 

Second premium to J. J. Wallace, Clayton 15 

Best Boar six months old and under one year; 

First premium to Thos. Watts, Decatur 15 

Second premium to J. L. Owen, Mokena 10 

Best Boar under six months : 

First premium to S. E. Arnold, Clinton • 10 

Second premium to J. L. Owen, Mokena. . . • 5 

Best Sow two years old and over: 

First premium to J. R. Hinkle, Bushnell 20 

Second premium to Edmund Terrill, Clayton 15 

Best Sow one year old and under two: 

First premium to J. R. Hinkle, Bushnell • 20 

Second premium to same 15 

Best Sow six months old and under one year: 

First premium to M. P. Funk, Maroa • 15 

Second premium to J. R. Hinkle, Bushnell; 10 

Best Sow under six months: 

First premium to J. L. Owen, Mokena 10 

Second premium to J. R. Hinkle, Bushnell t 5 

Best Sow with litter of pigs — not less than five— under four months old: 

First premium to J. R. Hinkle, Bushnell 50 

Second premium to John J. Wallace, Clayton 25 

Awarding Committee. — Elias Williams, Scott county; G. W. Gage, Chicago; J. A. 
Matthews, Madison county; J. fl. Snyder,- Sullivan; Solomon Harkey, Hillsboro. 
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LOT S4,— SUFFOLKS, OHqrA, E88EX, AND OTHER SMALL BREEDS. 
Bert Boar two years old and over: 

First premium to Ohas. Snoad, Joliet t20 

Second premium to J.B. Roe, Paine'a Point. . . •••••!•• II! II!I!I!!l5 

Best Sow one year old and under two: 

First premium to J. M. Gillett, Hadley 20 

Second premium to G. 8. Mendell, Sprhigfield, "Pomp" \\\l\ \H\\\Y.\ V. 15 

Best Sow six months old and under one year: 

First premium to Chas. Snoad, Joliet 15 

Second premium to G. 8. Mendell, Springfield, "Major"..\.. III. II '..III l.llll 10 

Best Boar under six months: 

First premium to E. E. Gorham, New Lenox 10 

Second premium to same.., •••••••••♦•• I 5 

Best Sow two years old and over: 

First premium to G. S. Mendell, 8pringfield )0 

I Second premium to E. E. Gorham, New Lenox. I *!!!!!!!!!!!! 15 

Best Sow one year old and under two months : 

First premium to Ohas. gnoad, Joliet. 20 

Second premium to J. M. Gillett, Hadley !!.!!!! 15 

Bert Sow less than six months: 

first premium to J. M Gillett, Hadley 10 

Second premium to Gee. Anderson, Painesville, Ohio .*.*.*.* 5 

Best Sow with litter of pigs — not less than fire— under four months old: 

First premium ^0 Ghag. Snoad, Joliet 25 

Second premium to J. M. Gillett, Hadley ...7.7 15 

Awarding Committ*,— E. ML Chrisman, Scott county; J. Q* Virden, Grove City; Jo- 
liah Miller, Wenona. 

LOT 85— ALL LARGE BREEDS, MORGAN COUNTY WHITES AND CROSSES, 
EXCEPT BERKSHIRES, CHESTER WHITES AND MAGIE. 

Bert Boar one year old and under two: 

First premium to Geo. Anderson, Painesville, Ohio , ...$80 

Second premium to E. P. Jones, Jacksonville. 15 

Bert Boar six months old and under one year: 

first premium to Geo. Anderson, Painesville, Ohio.. 15 

Second premium to B. P* Jones, Jacksonville. .............................. 10 

Best Boar less than six months old: 

First premium to J. 0. Darnell, Elmwood ••• ♦ 10 

Second premium toGeo. Anderson, Painesville, Ohio. , 5 

Bert Sow two years old and over: 

* * 

First premium to E. P. Jones, Jacksonville »....«....,.. 20 

Second premium to Ohas. Snoad, Joliet..,...........,,,......., ........... 15 

Bert Sow one year old and under two: 

First premium to Hiram Ward, Elwin SO 

Second premium to E. P. Jones, Jacksonville 15 

Bert Sow six months old and under one year: 

First premium to E. P. Jones, Jacksonville . ............... , 15 

Second prem ium to same .<........,. 10 
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Best Sow under six months old: ,< ^ 

First premium to J. 0. Darnell, Elmwoocl. • • $10 

Second premium to Geo. Anderson, Painesville, Ohio* ...v ./. * 

' Awardmg Oommtitm.— Nelson Jones, TowaaAa", *. Br MeMiokaeH> AfaEmfaftp Joim 
fmrnbull, Eknka. 

LOT 86— SWEEPSTAfi&tf: 

Best' Boar and three Sows' of any age; 
Premium to J. 6. Loose, Springfield $50 

Pest Boar of any age or breed: 
Premium to iullankin, Mo flmOuth., ,......*...'*. '.......,;. *. •.•4-. ♦...**. 25 

Best Sow of any age: 

Premium to Jesse Cloyd, Champaign. ..... i...^..«*4*i..... /........, ..*.. 25 

* Aborting Conmtittoe.^JxAxn Weedman; Farmer City; JtentoaG^eeri, TkhHix^i W. 
M. Linder, Edgar county; S. J. Sadler, Springfield; John Leach* Jacksonville. 



CLASS e— poui^ry, 

— Superintendent. 

LOT 87* 
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Best trio light Brahmas: 

First premium to J. t). ferabfe, Springfield .; fft 

'. Second premram to J. G. Loose, Sprmgfield .....;. . , ;;;..;...;:#.i.i .......k 8 

feest dark Brahmas: 

Fh«£reniraktfi^li,*^^ 5 

Second premium to A. L Bell, Springfield .;.....,:. i .:...;.* $ 

Best trio Cochins: 

Jirst premium to J. D. Crabq, Springfield • ♦.. •• 5 

Second pre^lM tb^ J. & W. TnVner; Batler .:........;......;....:.. 8 

Best trio Dorkings: 

First premium to J: AW; Turned Butle* ;. .,.i..w.*i, ww. t 4..-1 J^i.ii..ii.. 5 
Second premium to Lamb; Heefinan ft Wills* Bloontingtott.** u.; wwt...<t.;i«; 8 

Best trio Dominiques: 

First premium to A; L. BeU, Springfidfd ,;w.i... Uukw».iWh.ai^;..t'i. S 
4 Seoond premium to J. 4 W. Turner^ Btttlir^utw.;uua«*.*,.u*w*w;i,.im'(u 8 

Best trio Black Spanish: 

First premium to J. G* Loose, Springfield i... uj.l.ii u*>i*i.<* uw*iwu*«w.. 5 
<• Second premium to A; Lt Befyi^ringfleld,;. . «a.;'.W.*i winyViiw^ink*; 8 

Best trio Hamburghs : 

First premium to Aj L. Bell; Springfield; . ;i. ;....*..:;. .i.i. .;*%*. .*.w.... 5 
Second premium to J/ feW. TurneTi Butler ..;«..;. *.uw.<i.><ai,*nWtf;«; 8 

Best trio Polands : 

Firet premium io J. k W. • Turner, Butler. ...;.... ^ ; .... i ;......: i .... u i . * . 5 

( Second premium to A; Ij. Bellj^)rin|^eld.;;;;:*i.i.s...i..u.v.i i i4 i :ii.i«. 8 

Best trio Game: 

First premium to J. frW Turner, Butle* ......; ..;;*.......,. •....;.. 5 

' ' Second premium to* B: Callahan; Springfield:. ;:;:;;. ......i..... 8 
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Best trio Houdons: 

Fir8tpreminriit1idl.fr. Bety Springfield *...... $5 

Best trio Pea Fowls: 

^retpreWinMtbJT, A W/Tiirner, BTltlel , .v. 5 

Beoond premium to same • • •••.••.••••*••••••••»• 8r 

Best pair of Bronze Turkeys: 

First premium to J. G. Loose, Springfield „...*. *•* .* * 

Second premium to J. & W. Turner* Butler ... *••>. — 8 

Best pair of White Turkeys: 
First premium to Miss Laura S. Allen, Decatur •••«••••••.. . 5 

• * " 

Best pair of Bremen Geese: 

First premium to J. & W. Turner, Butler ............. 5 

Second premium to D. Callahan, Springfield • ••••• * 

Best pair of Geese of any variety: 
Firit premium to J. & W. Turner, Butter'. *.... S 

Best pair of Bucks: 

first premium tb" J. G.L66se\Spfingdeld 5 

8e<»ndpremiumto J.AW^Turaef,BuUer..^... ...*... ...... • «* ft 

Bewt J*i* Of Pfce*eant*> 
First premium to Lamb, Hoofinan 4 Wills, lUeomingtaA «.««•*»••«* *r •••«•*•«• • 

Blest collectidnf of Pigeons: 

. First premium to O. W< BiMeft Pta* .**»*. ««»»«**« •<•.••* *•••• 10 

Best collection of Poultry: 
First premium to J. & W. Turner, Butler . • IS 

Awarding Committee.-- W. W. Corbett, Chicago; J. Van Doren, M M. Baldridge, 
J. N. Hibbard. , 



CLASS F— MECHANIC ARTS. 

M. 0. GbLtfel, A. J. DuttLA*, AifWrtaftikjfcfcfr. • 
tOT W-rrUGHT MACHINES AND HOKnGUUPURAL IMPLEMENTS, 

Best Cherry Stoner: oai ^ 

Premttritt to W, O. Day> Farmiagton ,„„.,••••• .****« «»•*.**«»• .aupefmeaw. 

Best Smut Machine: 
Premitim to Bwaii A HUkbowK-fc^iv *>*»%. »»**•*** «„»»% **♦**. »**.»*Bttws* medal. 

Best Meat Cutter: 
Premium toD. A; Newton, Chieag^w. %.*»***.. *w.^-. **•*•••• ^S 4 ^^ "M^- 

Best display of Horticultural Implements by Manufacturers' Agent; 

PremiiimioHovey&Co.,Chieago. i w .* k , k *10 and Sihrer medal. 

Awarding Committee.— J. Lafayette King, Springfield; G. D. Fisher, Atlanta; B. 
jfetotfts* FranMin} Amos-Kemp, Bloomington. 
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LOT 89— STOVES, CASTINGS AND WORKED METALS, 

Best display of Stores: 
Premium to Close, Griswold ft Co., Decatur .$10 and Silver medal. 

Best Cooking Stoves, for wood: 
Premium to Perry ft Co., Albany, N. Y *.. .Silver medal. 

Best Cooking Stoves, for coal: 
Premium to Morehouse, Wells ft Crocker, Decatur Silver medal. 

Best Heating Stove, for coal: 
Premium to Close, Griswold ft Co., Decatur • .Silver medal. 

Best Horse Shoe: 
Premium to Morris Collins, Decatur Silver medal. 

Best Lamp for Kerosene: 
Premium to Thomas Tully, Springfield. • Silver medal. 

Best Refrigerator: 

. Premium to J. C. Hatch ft Co., St Louis, Mo Silver medal. 

Best display of Mechanical Tools and Cutlery by Manufacturer: 
Premium to Decatur Agricultural Works, Decatur • • .$10 and Silver medal. 

Best display of Scales by Manufacturer: 
Premium to Keller ft Griffin (Buffalo Scaleworks), Chicago. • .$10 and Silver medal. 

Awarding Committee.—!. J. Halstead, Springfield; F. E Dayton, Jacksonville; J.H. 
Bradly, Chicago; J. J. St. Clair, Benton; J. Watson, Hillsboro. 

LOT 40— VEHICLES, FURNITURE AND HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE. 

Best display of Carriages of various kinds: 
Premium to Taylor ft Bradley, Decatur $25 and Silver medal. 

Best display of Buggies: 
Premium to Taylor ft Bradley $10 and Silver medal. 

Best two horse Carriage: 
Premium to Mclrwin ft Brother, Clinton. . • $5 and Silver medal. 

Best Top Buggy: 
Premium to Taylor ft Bradley, Decatur .Stiver medal. 

Best Open Buggy: 
Premium to Taylor ft Bradley *..»........ .Silver medal. 

Best Barouche: 
Premium to Taylor ft Bradley .Silver medal. 

Best Wheelbarrow: 

Premium to Decatur Agricultural Works, Decatur ...... w.... Silver medal. 

Best Dressing Bureau: 

Premium to Wm. Lintner ft Co., Decatur..... .Silver medal. 

Best Dining Table: 

Premium to Wm. Lintner ft Co • ..••••••...Silver medaU 

Best Cottage Furniture: 

Premium to Wm. Lintner ft Co. Silver medal. 
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Best Bedroom Furniture: 

Premium to Wm. Lintner k Co. . • .. .... .......Silver medal. 

Best Churn, Illinois manufacture: 

Premium to Aurelius 8perry, Tremont .Silver medal. 

Best Washing machine : 

Premium to 0. P. Snow, Freeport Silver medal . 

Best Wringer: 

Premium to 0. H. Knox, Ml Pleasant, Iowa Silver medal. 

Best Spring Bed Bottom: 

Premium to R. B. Lord, Quinov , 1. Silver medal. 

Awarding Committee.— A. F. Wilson, Jacksonville; J. Z. Griffith, Charleston; James 
Probst, Decatur; F. J. Hoffman, Bloomington. 

LOT 41— MANUFACTURES OF VARIOUS KINDS. 

Best specimen of Stoneware: 
Premium to Argillo Works, Carbon Cliffs • Silver medal. 

Best Window Glass, Illinois manufacture: 
Premium to Ottawa Glass Works, Chicago Silver medal. 

Best single buggy Harness : 
Premium to Jacob Metz, Quincy .$10 and Silver medal. 

Best gentleman's Saddle: 
Premium to J. G. Starr & Son, Decatur $10 and Silver medal. 

Best ladies' Saddle: 
Premium to G. E. Hessel, Champaign $5 and Silver medal. 

Best Horse Collars: 

Premium to John Hamsher, Decatur Silver medal. 

Best seamless Grain Sacks, Illinois manufacture: 
Premium to Graham & Co., Rockford Silver medal. 

Best Bound Books, Illinois manufacture: 
Premium to Amos Kemp, Bloomington • ••••••••••••• .Silver medal. 

Best specimen of Roofing Material: 

Premium to Nathan Cobb, agent, Chicago .Silver medal. 

Best display of Artificial Teeth: 
Premium to J. B. Chess, Chicago Silver medal. 



Awardmg Committer. — Jag. LaF. King, Springfield; John Kelly, Heyworth; James 
O. Donald, Clinton; Peter Roberts, Franklin. 

LOT 42— HORSE POWERS, ENGINES AND MACHINERY. 

Best Steam Engine for driving machinery on Fair Grounds : 
Premium to Burroughs & Co., Decatur. $100. 

Best portable Farm Engine: 

Premium to Keller & Griffen, Chicago • .$25 and Silver medal. 

Best Windmill and Pump for farm purposes: 
Premium to W. Peck, Rockford $15 and Silver medal. 
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Best Pump for wells: 
PramiumtoW. Peck & Co.... ..♦,.. .*...*. ...., **. -.»... 4U« and gilyer medal. 

Best Pump for cistern: 
Premium to W. Xlntner &.0o^ Decatur . , . ^, ^•.^•^.«..,, # ..,^.,BUverme<Jal. 

Best Water Elevator, other than pumps: 
Premium to GUI & Blain. Columbus, Ohio ...«..# ***** . .%. ... . ,. # • ,£Uver medal. 

Best Grist Mill for farm use : 
Premium to Challenge MUJ. Compaq J^nk^.^. w •*• *f!0 and Silver medal. 

Best machine for making opening ditch: 
Premium to D. Harman^ M*ttoon ..........._...$») and SUver medal. 

Best machine for making Drain Tile: 
Premium to H. Dadson, Indianapolis, Ind. . ". $80 and SUvar medal. 

Best machine for making Brick: 
Premium to A. J. Sprague, :Taledo, Obkv.. ....*... .........^..*... Silver medal. 

Best implement for cutting up corn stalks, and other rubbish )yin£ on tfte.ftel4 : 
Premium to Princeton Manufacturing Co.,- Princeton t . .♦.. ,...,..., .Silver medal. 

Best portable Mill for shelling and grinding. Qqrn: 
Premium to Challenge Mill Company, Batavia t . f ... t .. t ,.,... r ...,SUverme<?al. 

Best broad-cast Grain and Seed-sower: 
Premium to F. fl.Mann, Rockford .**•,.,.•••.,,,... , Silver medal. 

Best revolving Horse Rake: 
Premium to Deoatur Agricultural Works, Decatur.., .,..*. v . , f . • •• f • f Silver medal. 

Best spring tooth Horse Bake: 
Premium to 3. F. Gump & Co., Dayton, Ohio t . . , * • .... f ..... t ... . Silver medal. 

Best horse Hay Fork: 
Premium tolJ. Kellis, Pittsburgh, Penn. . * ...«•..••*.....•... • .Silver medal. 

Best Hay Pitching machine: 
Premium to Decatur Agricultural Works, Decatur, HW Ws" ,„•,,,., ^Silver medal . 

Best Hay Gatherer: 
Premium to Chas. Waste, Qajesburg,, 9 *.*«». ..,. ,,♦...... >|10 and Silver medal. 

Best portable Hay Press: 
Premium to W.E. Newman, .Gales]5,urg ...,...,,..,. t ,*..^ A |)i0 and Silver m^dal. 

Best Eight-Horse Power: 

: Premium to i.. L. Cise* Rapine, Wfc .......... .,*,.,...*,. M .,. MM SiJyer medal. 

Beet Two-Horse Power: 

Premium to Sandwich Manufacturing Company, jjandwfch ........ •i.SUmt medal. 

Best One-Horse Power: 
Premium to same » ••••••••..•».«»..••. ........Silver medal. 

Best Fanning Mill: 
, Premium to A. P. Dickey, Racine, Wis Silver medal. 

Best Cider Mill: 
Premium to Thomas JcMast, Springfield, Ohio .•••••..•••••.Silver medal. 

Best power Corn Sheller: 
Joliet Manufacturing Company, Joliet .Silver medal. 
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Best Hay and Straw Cutter: 
Premium to G. E. Hutchinson, Cleveland, Ohio .....Silver medal. 

Best Root and Vegetable Cutter: 
Premium to J. L. Haven, Cincinnati Silver medal; 

Best *leld Roller: 
Premium to H. L. Carrier, Oregon Silver medal. 

Best Cattle Pump: 
Premium to Giles B. Roe, Payne's Point $10 and Silver mexkl. 

Best Stump Puller: 
Premium to N. B. Collier, Springfield.... . .$10 and Silver medal. 

Best Road Grader: 

Premium to W. D. Dorsey $26 and Silver medal: 

Best Hominy Mill: 
Premium to J. S. Windsor, New Washington, Ind Silver medal. 

Best Road Scraper : . 
Premium to Decatur Agricultural Works, Decatur • .Silver medal. 

Best Hay Tedder: 
Premium to Chas; Waste, Galesburg ..Stiver medal. 

Best Steaming Apparatus for cooking food: 
Premium to Clark & Utter, Rockford $15 and Silver medal. 

Best Gate for farm use: 
Premium to W. C. Hooker, Abingdon , Silver medal. 

Best portable Fence: 
Premium to J. W. Cherry, Carthage Silver medal. 

Best Hay and Cattle Scales for farm use: 
Premium to Keeler & Griffon, Chicago .$10 and Silver medal. 

Best two horse Wagon: 
Premium to Kramer & McClelland, Decatur . . , $10 and Silver medal. 

Largest display of Agricultural Implements by the manufacturer: 

Premium to Agricultural Works, Decatur .••••••••••Silver medal. 

Best and largest display of Plows in variety: 
Premium to Deere & Co., Moline -. .....Eftlver medal . 



CLASS G— FAEM PRODUCTS. 

H. D. Emikt, Superintendent* 

LOT 4±— GRAIN AND SEEDS. 

Best white winter Wheat: 

First premium to T. F. Bouton, Jonesboro. • $10 

Second premium to same k * * . . » . 6 

Best red winter Wheat: 

First premium to T.F. Bouton, Jonesboro.. •* 10 

Second premium to H. Humphrey, Deoatur. ..*.»..,....... ».». 5 

—16 
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Best red spring Wheat: 

First premium to Oeo. fisher, Decatur %^$10 

Second premium to Emanuel McDaniel, South Macon. . . . ........ •. ... ., 4 

First premium to Geo. Fisher, Decatur .. * 6 

Second premium to E. McDaniel, South Macon 8 

Best Oats: 

First premium to N. S. Vance, Decatur 5 

(Seeend premium toA. M. Fauley, Urbana ....... 8 

Best spring Barley: 

*ttt premium to J. H. Paullen, Atlanta.. ...... 5 

Second premium to B. McDaniel, South Macon . . . £ 

First premium to T. F. Bouton, Jonesboro • . . . . . ; . . 10 

Second premium to J. 8. Stump, Moweaqua . . 6 

Best yellow Corn: 

first premium to J. S. Stump, Moweaqua 10 

j^itf premium to J. 3. Phinney, C W pa ^gp . ... .. ...... ..... ....... 5 

Best five or more stalks of Corn: 

£«sjt BWWtfum to J. D. J<qn^, ¥)«roa ,. 2 

Second premium to W. Saunders, Harristown 1 

l^tRucJtwlieat: 

First premium to D. T. Tait, Decatur. 5 

$est Timothy Seed: 

First premium to J. H. Loudenback, Bement • 5 

Second premium to H. Humphreys, Decatur ft 

Best Clover Seed: 

First premium to H. Humphreys, Decatur 6 

jAfM>adfft*ilriiimito<^.^^ $h£o.. ...... „ a 

Awar&ng Committee.— B. F. Wilson, Dixon; F. B. Hubbards, Sterling; Ab\jah Pow- 
ers, Jfixon ; $. fl. Finch, Anna. 

LOT 45— yEQfiTABLES. 

Best early Irish Potatoes: 

First premium to Geo. M. McCoy, Decatur.. ••••$10 

jfc eopn4 r pwmium to A. M. Fauley, Urbana . . • . . • «...,. ...... 4 

Best late Irish Potatoes: 

First premium to J. A. Williamson, Maroa. .. 10 

Second premium to W. F. Martin, Decatur. 4 

Best Sweet Potatoes: 

First premium to J. A. Williamson, Maroa , 6 

Second premium to J. F. £|chock, Decatur g 

Best bushel Onions: 

First premium to L. Cunningham, Kankakee 4 

Second premium to Thomas Eaton, Harristown % 

, Jjert Turnips for table : 

First premium to Ge4.£ta2nan,Ifecatur • 4 

Best bushel Beets: 

FintnrejmiumtoGex)..Steinan,Decaiur 4 

Second premium to same .................... % 
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Best twelve stalks Celery: 

First premium to Geo. Steinan, Decatur • $4 

Second premium to J. Baker, Decatur 2 

Best six heads of Cabbage: 

First premium to G. W. Mumaugh, Decatur • • 4 

Second premium to D.' Dunham, Decatur • • 2 

Best bushel Tomatoes: 

First premium to W. Hildebrand^ Decatur. .......*.... 4 

Second premium to J. F. Schock, Decatur . •• . . 3 

Best field Beans: 

First premium to A. M. Fauley t Urbana...*. *..... ••..,., ........... 10 

Second premium to G. W.' Mumaugh, Decatur, . ....................... .... 4 

Best Lima Beans: 

First premium to W. F. Martin, Decatur. , 4 

Second premium to D. Dunham, Decatur ............................ % 

Best lot Pumpkins: 
First premium to Mrs. A. M. Humphrey, Decataur. .. . ................. % 

Best lot Watennetoiw. 
First premium to J. H. Murphy, Bement *....••••,... -. 10' 

Best bushel Carrots: 
First premium to Geo Steinan, Decatur 4 

Best and greatest variety of vegetables: 
First premium to Geo. Steinan, Decatur....*..... ......................... so 

Best and greatest variety Garden Seeds — raised in Illinois: 
First premium to Geo. S. Haskell, Rockford... ........ ........... 10 

Best ten pounds of Tobacco^— on staik: 

First premium to Wm. 8amples, Atlanta. „ '. to 

Second premium to Geo. Nein, Decatur. ....... 6 

Awrding Committ^^-A. D. Aibro, Wayne; J*B.Phttfnef, Caaliipalgil ; J6nn Darif, 
Decatur. 

Lor 4«— SWEEPSTAKES ON GRAIN, G&ASS'SfifcDfc JlSH Yfcbl*ABL£& 

Best Farm Products exhibited by any one individual, or by the Treasurer of aoyCoMtpf 
Agricultural Society: 

First premium to D. T. Tait, Decatur..* ....................*.... ...$40 

Second premium to F. B. Tait, Decatur 20 

Awarding Committee.— T. T. Boagtiton, G. L. Deftck, Mr M. Hooten. 

LOT 47— FARM PRODUCTS. 

Best sample of Flour: 
First premium to D: SSheHabargerftOo,De^a*uf.\. ....;>.......... ...^ ffe 

Second premium to Fink & Son, Anna g 

Best twenty-five pounds Butter: 

First premium to A: Lovell, Sycamore 1 10 

Second premium to J. F. Selock, Decatur «.*...*..;. ft 

Best twenty pounds Butter, made in May or June! 

First premium to Mrs. V. Baiter, Decatur : 10 

Second premium to J. Selock, Decatur 5 
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Beet ten pounds Butter — in rolls: 

First premium to Mrs. Susan Tait, Decatur .$10 

Second premium to V. Barber, Decatur 5 

Best Cheese, one year old or oyer: 

First premium to Wait k Martin, Sycamore . » 10 

Second premium to A. k W. D. Perry, Payson. • 5 

Best Cheese under one year old: 

First premium to Wait k Martin, Sycamore 10 

Second premium to A. D. Albro, Wayne 5 

Best new Cheese: 

First premium to Wait k Martin, Sycamore 10 

Second premium to B. McDole, Aurora 6 

Best ten pounds Honey: 

First premium to J. H. Humphreys, Bloomington , 10 

Second premium to F. Searles, Hadley.. 4 

Best two loaves hop yeast Bread: 

First premium to Miss Kate Shellabarger, Decatur 6 

Second premium to Mrs. C. A. Beeme, Decatur ....»,... 4 

Best .two loaves milk-raising Bread:. 

First premium to Mrs. G M. Wood, Decatur .. 6 

Second premium to Mrs. £. Porter, Clinton .... 4 

Best two loaves unbolted flour Bread: 

First premium to Mrs. Alfred Brown, Decatur 6 

Second premium to Mrs. Jas. Hart, Normal • 4 

Best two loaves Rye Bread : 

First premium to Susan B. Rea,- Decatur • 6 

Second premium to Susan Tait. 4 

Best two loaves Corn Bread: 

First premium to Mrs. J. Lukins, Decatur , 6 

Second premium to Mrs. E. Moffit, Decatur. • 4 

Best Sponge Cake: 

First premium to Mrs. L. L. Haworth, Decatur , • 5 

Second premium to Mrs. J. L. Shellabarger, Decatur 2 

Best Snow Cake: 

First premium to Mrs. J. L. Shellabarger, Decatur. 4 

' Second premium to Miss M. L. Halsted, Tuscola 2 

Best Pound Cake: 

First premium to Miss Nannie L. Bedford, Harristown .... 4 

Second premium to Mrs. M. A. Barber, Milmine. 2 

Best Jelly Cake: 

First premium to Mrs. J. L. Shellabarger, Decatur 4 

, Second premium to Miss M..L. Halsted, Tuscola 2 

Best Fruit Cake: 

First premium to Miss M. L. Halsted, Tuscola. 4 

( Second premium to Mrs. G. M. Wood, Decatur. 2 

Best Silver Cake: 

First premium to Miss M. L. Halsted, Tuscola. . „ . 4 

Second premium to Mrs. L. L. Haworth, Decatur ..••.,. 2 
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Best Gold Cake: 

First premium to Mrs. L. L. Haworth, Decatur $4 

Second premium to Mrs. £. Bentlej, Decatur. 2 

Best Nut Cake: 

First premium to Mrs. M Hoagland, Decatur.. ••• 4 

Second premium to Mrs. J. L. Shellabarger.... 2 

Best Doughnuts: 

Firet premium to Mrs. V.Barber..* 4 

Second premium to H. McAffe, Freeport. . .. 2 

Best Ginger Cake: 

First premium to Mrs. K. H. Robey, Decatur 4 

Second premium to Miss M. L. Halsted, Tuscola 2 

Best sour pickled Cucumbers : 

First premium to Miss Nannie Bedford, Harristown 8 

Second premium to Mrs. E. Parker, Decatur 2 

Best pickled Mangoes: 
Premium to O. W. Baker, Salem 8 

Best pickled Peaches: 

First premium to M. Hildebrand, Deeatur 8 

Second premium to Mrs. Susan Tait, Decatur. . . . 2 

Best pickled Pears : 

First premium to Mrs. Merton Dunlap, Champaign. 8 

Second premium to Mrs. J. Fowler, Decatur 2 

Best pickled Grapes: 

First premium to Mrs. J. Fowler, Decatur 8 

Second premium to Mrs. J. L. Shellabarger 2 

Best pickled Watermelon : 

first premium to Miss Nannie Bedford, Harristown • 8 

Second premium to Miss M. L. Halsted, Tuscola. 2 

Best pickled Gherkins: 
Premium to Mrs. S. KFauley, Urbana. • 8 

Best sweet pickled Cucumbers: 

First premium to Miss Nannie Bedford, Harristown 8 

Second premium to Miss M. L. Halsted, Tuscola. . . . • 2 

Best Tomato Catsup: 

First premium to Mrs. 8. IJ.. Fauley, Urbana 8 

Second premium to Mrs. M. Britt, Decatur. 2 

Best Cucumber Catsup: 

First premium to Mrs. Nannie Bedford, Harristown 8 

Second premium to Miss M. L. Halsted, Tuscola 2 

Best pound of browned Coffee : 
First premium to Vanderburg k Boswell, Chicago. 1 

Best Mushroom Catsup: 

First premium to Mrs. J. N. Bills, Decatur..... 1 

Best Flavoring Extracts, in variety: 
First premium to Thomson & Steele, Chicago -. 1 
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Best quart of Sorghum Molasses: 

First premium to R. De Garmo, Assumption . . . .. . . .. i •. ..- $3 

Second premium to G. M. McCoy, Decatur. . . . . . . « . 2 

Awarding Committee.— James Coffee, Peoria; J. A. Taylor, Chicago; Chas.IL Steel, 
Waukegan; A. L. Davis, Decatur; David Shellabarger, Mrs. North, Teressa H. John- 
son, Mrs. Trego, S. A. Shaw, E. A. Pride, Savoy. 

LOT 48— CANNED AND PBESERVED FRUITS. 

Best Crab Apple Preserver: 

Premium to Mrs. E. H. Roby, Decatur • . *. ....... H 

Best Crab Apple Jelley: 
Premium to Mrs. K. H. Roby, Decatur 2 

Best Plum Jelly: 

Premium to Mrs. W. Phelps, Carlinville 2 

Best Quince Jelly ; 
Premium to Mrs. W. Phelps, Carlinville .^ ........... ^ , , . . 2 

Best Apple Jelly: 
Premium to Mrs. L.L. Haworth, Decatur.. ♦ .. ....*....« ••• ... 2 

Best Currant Jelly: 
Premium to Miss Nannie Bedford, Harristown. • 2 

Best Grape Jelly: 
Premium to Mrs. L. L. Haworth, Decatur 2 

Best display of Canned Peaches, put up in 1869: 

First premium to A. A. Swope, Philadelphia, Pa. . . . . ♦.-..... 5 

Second premium to Mrs. J. Fowler, Decatur 8 

Best Pears, canned: 

First premium to A. A. Swope, Philadelphia, Pa «.... 4 

Second premium to J. L. Shellabarger, Decatur. . . . • 2 

Best canned Plums : 

First premium to J. L. Stare, Decatur , 4 

Second premium to Mrs. J. Fowler, Decatur. 2 

Bdst Cherries:. 
Second premium to Mrs. J. Fowler. 2 

Best display of Currants, 1869: 

First premium to Mrs. S*E» Fauley, Urbanh... * 4 

Best display of Raspberries: 
First premium to Mrs. M. Trotter, Decatur 4 

Best display of Strawberries : 

First premium to Mrs. S. E. Fauley, Urbana 4 

Best display of fresh Fruits, in cans or glass: 
First premium to Mrs. J. Fowler, Decatur , . 2 

Best Canned Tomatoes : 

First premium to Mrs. Hildebrand, Decatur 4 

Second premium to Mrs. J. Fowler, Decatur • 2 

Best preserved Peaches : 
First premium to Mrs. Merton Dunlap, Champaign * 2 
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Best preserved Plums : 
First premium to Mrs. -W. Phelps, Garlinville $2 

Best preserved Apples: 
First premium to Mrs. 'J. L. Shellabaarger, Decatur.. ••• 2 

Best preserved Watermelon: 
First premium to Miss &4$enjUyj/Peqat«r. ,..••• *....,.,•« 2 

Best preserved Quince: 
First premium to Mrs. M. Trotter, Decatur «... . 2 

Best preserved Grapes: 
First premium to Mrs. Merton Dunlap, Champaign... .,.....+.••....,..,..•.«. 2 

Best preserved Pears: 
First premium to Mrs. Merton Dunlap, Champaign 2 

Best Peach Butter: 
First premium to Mre. L. L. Haworth, Decatur 2 

Best Apple Butter: 

First premium to Mrs. Susan Tait, Decatur 2 

Best Raspberry Jam : 
First premium to Mrs. J. Fowler, Decatur 2 

Best Blackberry Jam: 
First premium to Mrs. J. Fowler, Decatur • • • . 2 

AwarOnff Committee.— G. W. Spaulding, M. D., St. Louis,; W. C. Flagg, Mora 



CLASS H— HORTICULTTTRE, 

A. H. Dolton, Db. E. 8. Hull, SyperintmlmU. 
LOT 49— TREES AND APPLET 

Best display hardy Evergreen Trees from nursery: 

First premium to Thos. H. Payne, Fremont Center $25 

Second premium to Spaulding & Co., Springfield 15 

Best collection of Apples, not less than twenty-five varieties: 

First premium to J. Capps &13on, Mt Pulaski. 25 

Second premium to H. W. Davis, Decatur 15 

Best twenty varieties of Apples for Southern Illinois : 

First premium to S. W. Maxcy, Mt Vernon 15 

Second premium to M. L. Dunlap, Champaign,,.. 10 

Best twenty varieties of Apples for Northern Illinois: 

First premium to M. Jj. Dunlap, Champaign . , 15 

Second premium to J. Capps k Son, ML Pulaski • 10 

Best ten varieties of Apples for Southern Illinois: 

First premium to Capps & Son, Mt Pulaski . , , 10 

Second premium to S. W. Maxcy, Mt. Vernon 5 

Best ten varieties Apples for Northern Illinois: 
First premium to M. L. Dunlap, Champaign.. •• 10 
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Best collection fall or winter Apples by farmer or amateur: 

First premium to G. W. Sibley, Pana . .............. .$20 

Seoond premium to Noyes Ladd, Taylorville. 10 

Awarding Committee. — 0. B.Galusha, Morris; W.T.Nelson, Wilmington; L. Wood- 
ard, Marengo; I. M. Hunter, Ashley. 

LOT 50— PEARS, PLUMS, GRAPES, Eto. 

Best collection of Pears by farmer or amateur: 

First premium to J. Phinney, Champaign $5 

Second premium to S. W. Maxcy, ML Vernon.... 3 

» 

Best collection of Peaches by farmer or amateur: 

First premium to J. S. Stump, Moweaqua ••• 5 

Second premium to James Fowler, Decatur . . • • . 8 

Best collection of Pears, product of Illinois: 

First premium to J. Capps & Son, Mt. Pulaski .10 

Second premium to 11. X. Dunlap, Champaign 5 

Best collection of autumn Pears, six varieties, grown in Illinois: 

First premium to S. W. Maxcy, ML Vernon 5 

Best six Seedling Peaches: 

Premium to L. A. Parks, Alton. • • 3 

Bests collection Quinces: 

First premium to Mrs. M. Trotter, Decatur 2 

Best collection of native cultivated Grapes: 

First premium to E. A. Reihl, Alton 15 

Second premium to Theodore Hildebrand, Decatur 10 

Best three varieties of late Grapes, for table use: 

First premium to J. Oapps & Son, ML Pulaski , 6 

Second premium to Geo. S. Hull, Alton 8 

Best wine Grapes, three varieties: 
First premium to Geo. S. Hull, Alton 6 

Awarding Committee. — A. M. Brown, Villa Ridge; E. Baggy, Tuscola; M. C. McLean, 
Charleston ; D. L. Hull, Alton. 

LOT 51— FLOWERS AND PLANTS. 

Best collection of distinct varieties Green House Plants: 

First premium to Geo. Steinan, Decatur $20 

Second premium to M. C. McLean, Charleston. 10 

Best collection of Fuchsias in bloom: 

First premium to M. C. McLean, Charleston 8 

Best display of Gladioli in bloom: 
First premium to F. K. Phenix, Bloomington. 8 

Best variety Dahlias in bloom: 

First premium to Mrs. M. A. Barber, Milmine 4 10 

Second premium to Spaulding k Co., Springfield 5 

Best twelve Dissimilar bloom Dahlias: 

First premium to F. EL Phenix, Bloomington 6 

Second premium to Mrs. M. A. Barber, Milmine 3 
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Best pyramid of Dahlias: 

First premium to F. K. Phenix, Bloomington . $10 

Second premium to Mrs. M. A. Barber, Mil mine 6 

Best pyramid of mixed Flowers: 

First premium to F. K. Phenix, Bloomington , 5 

Best display Everlasting Flowers: 

First premium to Mrs. £. A. Gastman, Decatur. . . v 5 

Best display foliage Plants: 

First premium to F. K. Phenix, Bloomington . 10 

Second premium to M. 0. McLain, Charleston 6 

Best variety cut Roses: 

First premium to F. K. Phenix^Bloomington ", 10 

Second premium to Spaulding & Go., Springfield • 5 

Best variety Noisette, Bourbon, and Bengal Roses: 

First premium to M. 0. McLain, Charleston 5 

Best twelve named Roses: 

First premium to F. K. Phenix, Bloomington 4 

Second premium to M. C. McLain, Charleston 2 

Best variety Verbenas in bloom: 
First premium to F. K. Phenix, Bloomington • 6 

Best display Phlox Drummondii: 

First premium to Miss Nannie Bedford, Harristown •••• 6 

Second premium to D. L. Hall, Alton • 2 

Awarding Committee. — Henry H. McAfee, Chairman. 

LOT 6a— FLORAL DESIGNS, BOUQUETS, Etc. 

Best pair baskets ornamental Plants: 
Premium to Spaulding & Co., Springfield $6 

Best Floral Temple: 
Premium to Mrs. J. B. Reeves, Shelbyville N . 10 

Best Floral Arch: 
Premium to Miss Ann Scott, Springfield ••••• 6 

Best Floral Wreath: 

First premium to Mrs. A. M. Steele, Manchester 8 

Second premium to Miss Ann Scott, Springfield 2 

Best variety cut Flowers, named: 
First premium to F. K. Phenix, Bloomington 10 

Best variety cut Flowers, without name: 

First premium to F. K. Phenix, Bloomington. •• 6 

Second premium to D. L. Hall, Alton • • • 8 

Best pair flat Bouquets : 

First premium to Mrs. W. M. Phelps, Carlinville. 5 

Second premium -to F. K. Phenix, Bloomington 8 

Third premium to Spaulding & Co., Springfield 2 

Best round Bouquets: 

First premium to F. K. Phenix, Bloomington 5 

Second premium to Miss Ann Scott, Springfield • 8 

Third premium to Mrs. M. M. Fuller, Decatur 2 

—17 
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Best basket of cat Flowers: 

First premium to F. K. Phenix, Bloomington * 6 

Best named Wild Flowers: 
First premium to H. McAfee, Freeport 5 

Best dried winter Flowers and Mosses: 

First premium to Miss Amanda Allison, Decatur jj 

Second premium to Miss Ann Scott, Springfield a 

Best winter Bouquets: 

First premium to Miss M. J. Travis, Decatur J 

Second premium to Mrs. F. L. DeGauss, Assumption » 

Best hand Bouquets: 
First premium to F. K. Phenix, Bloomington. • 2 

Best collection named Dried Plants: 
First premium to Mrs. EL Moffit, Decatur • <* 

Best collection of Plants and Flowers, grown by one person: 

First premium to F. K. Phenix, Bloomington >0 

Second premium to Geo. Steinan, Decatur • • 10 

Awarding Committee. — Henry H. McAfee, Chairman. 



CLASS I— FINE AKTS. 

A. H. Dolton, Superintendent. 

LOT 58— MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Best Reed Organ: 
Premium to H. L. Story k Co., Chicago Silver medal . 

Best grand or semi-grand Piano: 
Premium to John A. DeWitt, Springfield Silver medal. 

Best square Piano: 
Premium to Lapham & Cressery Silver medal. 

Awarding Committee.— Dr. Manly Miles, Lansing, Mich; Hon. Elmer Baldwin, Farm 
Ridge; Dr. J. M. Gregory, Champaign; Prof. J. B. Turner, Jacksonville; Hon. W. C. 
Flagg, Moro. 

LOT 54— SCULPTURE, PAINTING, DRAWING, Etc. 

Best Portrait, in oil: 

Premium toJ. R. Duncan, Sullivan Silver medal. 

Best original oil Painting of an Illinois landscape: 

First premium to Mrs. J. A. Troup, Kankakee $50 

Second premium to J. R. Duncan, Sullivan • 25 

Best Cattle Piece, in oil: 
First premium to Miss Nannie Bedford, Harristown Silver medal. 

Best Lithograph: 
Premium to E. U. Frafton, Chicago Silver medal. 
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Best steel Engraving: 
Premium to E. U. Frafton, Chicago.. Silver medal. 

Best Flower Painting) in water colors : 
Premium to Mrs. J. A. Troup, Kankakee.... *... .Silver medal. 

Best Bird painting, in water colors: 
Premium to Mrs. J. A. Troup, Kankakee. Silver medal. 

Best plain Photographs: 
Premium to A. M. Lapham, Decatur Silver medal. 

Best Photographs in India ink: 

Premium to A. M. Lapham, Decatur. . . . . Silver medal. 

Best Photographs in water colors: • 
Premium to A. M. Lapham, Decatur Silver medal. 

Best copied work touched in India ink: 
Premium to Miss Ethel Fisdale, Decatur » Silver medal. 

Best copied work touched in water colors: 
Premium to C. P. Howaum, Decatur .;..... Silver medal. 

Best Monocromes: 
Premium to Mrs. W. A. Austin, Decatur • Silver medal. 

Best pencil drawing: 
Premium to Mrs. Dr. J. N. Barnes, Decatur Silver medal. 

Best drawing by girl under fifteen years old: 
Premium to Miss Ethel Fisdale, Decatur .Silver medal. 

Best Ambrotypes : 
Premium to A. Nebinger, Decatur Silver medal. 

Awarding Committee.— C. W. Spalding, M. D., St Louis ; Mrs. C. 0. Parks, Wauke- 
gan; Prof! 0. V. Riley, St. Louis. 



CLASS K— TEXTILE FABRICS. 

C. W. Wxbster, Superintendent. 

LOT 55— MILL FABRICS. 

Best all wool plain Cloth, not less than ten yards: 
Premium te J. Green & Co., Dayton.. Silver medal. 

Best display of plain Cloths, Illinois manufacture: 
Premium to 1. Green & Co., Dayton $10 and Silver medal. 

Best display of all wool Cassimere, Illinois manufacture: 

Premium to J. Green & Co , Dayton , . .$10 and Silver medal- 
Best piece of all wool Flannel, not less than ten yards: 

Premium to Kankakee Woolen Mills, Kankakee $5 and Silver medal; 

Best pair of all wool Bed Blankets: 

Premium to Boyd, Haskell & Co., Decatur $5 and Silver medal. 

Best pair of all wool Horse Blankets: 

Premium to Rosenstiel & Co., Freeport f 5 and Silver medal. 
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Best 12 pair matched Knit Socks: 
Premium to Mrs. E. Moffit, Decatur $5 and Silver medal. 

Best piece of Satinet, not less than twelve yards: 
Premium to Boyd, Haskell & Co., Decatur $5 and Silver medal. 

Best piece of Jeans, not less than ten yards : 
Premium to Boyd, Haskell &Co $5 and Silver medal. 

Best display of manufacturer's Silk: 
Mrs. J. Nearing, Atlanta ., $10 and Silver medal. 

Awarding Committee. — Dr. D. K. Green, Salem; A. W. Martin, Knoxville; P. P. 
Easley, Benton. 

LOT 56— HOUSEHOJJ) -FABRICS. 

Best piece of all wool Flannel, not less than ten yards : 

First premium to Mrs. L. Keiser, Decatur $10 

Second premium to Mrs. J. W. Priest, Springfield 5 

Best pair of all wool Blankets: 

First premium to Mrs. E. Moffit, Decatur 10 

Second premium to Mrs. J. Nearing, Atlanta 3 

Best display of Yarns: 

First premium to Mrs. M. Britt, Decatur 5 

Second premium to Mrs. J. Nearing, Atlanta 3 

Best pair of Men's Socks: 

First premium to Mrs. L. L. Haworth, Decatur 5 

Second premium to Mrs. E. Porter, Clinton v 3 

Best pair of Ladies' Stockings : 

First premium to Mrs. £. Porter, Clinton 5 

Second premium to Mrs. £. Cruize, Rushville 3 

Best pair of Mittens: 

First premium to Mrs. £. Cruize, Rushville .••....... • ........ 5 

Second premium to Mrs. L. Keiser, Decatur 3 

Best Coverlet: 

First premium to Miss Jennie Hammond, Decatur 5 

Second premium to Mrs. H. H. Pharis, Decatur 8 

Best piece of Jeans, not less than ten yards: 
First premium to Mrs. J. Nearing, Atlanta 10 

Best piece of plain Linsey, not less than ten yards: 
First premium to Mrs. J. Nearing, Atlanta $5 and Silver medal. 

Best piece of Plaid Lindsey, not less than ten yards: 
First premium to Mrs. J. Nearing, Atlanta $5 and Silver medal. 

Best Carpet: 

First premium to Mrs. A. Anderson, Aurora $5 and Silver medal. 

Second premium to same • 3 

Best rag Carpet: 

First premium to John Juck, Decatur , ,$5 and Silver medal. 

Second premium to Mrs. P. Hudson, Decatur 3 

Best display of Linen Goods: 

First premium to Mrs. J. W. Priest, Springfield 10 

Second premium to J. W. Bills, Decatur 5 
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Best Flax Sewing Thread: 
First premium to Mrs. J. Nearing, Atlanta $5 

Best prepared Flax for Spinning Thread: 
First premium to Mrs. J. Nearing, Atlanta 5 

Best Flax Thread for weaving into fine linen: 
first premium to Mrs. J. Nearing, Atlanta . > & 

Best cotton 8ewing Thread, spun by the exhibitor: 
Premium to Mrs M. Britt, Decatur. 5 

Best display of Clothing: 
Premium to W. H. Scrippe, Rushville Silver medal. 

Best display of Millinery and Mantuamaker's Goods: 

Premium to Mrs. D. 0. Hickman, Decatur .Silver medal. 

Best display of Fur Robes : 

Premium to D. Dunham, Decatur Silver medal. 

Awarding Committee. — Mrs. J. A. Troup, Kankakee; Mrs. 0. W* Webster, Salem; 
Miss Addie Harrison, Alton; Mrs. N. B. Kinder, Sdwardsville; Mrs. Annie Wood, 
Troy; Mrs. Nelson Montgomery, Edwardsville. 

LOT. 57— NEEDLE, SHELL AND WAX WORK. 

Best plain Knitting: 

First premium to Mrs. R. F. Williams, Macon $5 

Second premium to Mrs. E. Porter, Clinton 8 

Third premium to Mrs. J. Nearing, Atlanta . % 

Best plain Sewing, samples to embrace the different stitches used in household sewing 
and repairing: 

First premium to Mrs. E. Bryen, Rushville 5 

Second premium to Annie M Goodell, Springfield 8 

Third premium to Mrs. J. Nearing, Atlanta • 2 

Same, by child twelve years of age: 

First premium to Mrs. J. Nearing, Atlanta 5 

Second premium to Jennie Berry, Edwardsville 8 

Third premium to W. D. Hamilton, Elwin 2 

Best Tidy, by child under twelve years: 

First premium to Miss M. S. Withers, Clinton 5 

Second premium to Miss P. H. Shaffer, Decatur 8 

Third premium to Miss Nellie Parker, Decatur 2 

Best worked Collar, by child under twelve years: 
First premium to Mrs. J. Nearing, Atlanta 6 

Best Crochet or Fancy Knitting Work: 

First premium to Mrs. Wm. Ennis, Decatur 5 

Second premium to Miss Helen Hughes, Decatur 8 

Third premium to Mrs. B. B. Richards, Decatur 2 

Best and most tastefully arranged Patch-work Quilt: 

First premium to Miss M. U. McPheeters, Sullivan 5 

Second premium to Mrs. R. T. Williams, Macon 8 

Third premium to Mrs. M. M. Miller, Decatur -. 2 

Same, by child under twelve years : 

First premium to Mrs. J. Nearing, Atlanta 5 

Second premium to Ada M. Graham, New Lenox 8 
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Best white domestic Coverlet: 

First premium to Mrs. Mary Hoagland, Decatur $5 

Second premium to same ...... • • 8 

Third premium to Mrs. S. D. Smith, Decatur 2 

Best silk Quilt, not before exhibited: 

First premium to Mrs. Geo. Pasfield, Springfield . . ,. . 5 

Second premium to Miss M. E. Horneback, Bit Zion .«..,.. 8 

Third premium to Miss Lucy Sawyer, Naples , . . • • tt 

Best Lace-work or Hemstitching: 

First premium to D. A. Stroh, Decatur • . . . 5 

Second premium to Mrs. M. Haworth, Decatur 8 

Third premium to Miss N. Bedford, Harristown 2 

Best transferred Embroidery: 
First premium to Miss N. Bedford, Harristown. 2 

Best worsted Embroidery: 

First premium to Mrs. J. D. Roper, Springfield 5 

Second premium to Mrs. S. MoBride, Decatur •• 8 

Third premium to Mrs. N. W. Edwards, Springfield 2 

Best Needle-worked, or Floss Embroidery: 

First premium to Mrs. W. H. Mann, Gillman 5 

Second premium to Mrs. J. Nearing, Atlanta * 8 

Third premium to Miss L. Freeman, Springfield 2 

Best Silk Embroidery: 
First premium to Mrs. W. J. Brown, Decatur * ft 

Best Waxwork: 

First premium to Miss Carrie E. Noble, Decatur ft 

Second premium to same .......... 1 

Best work in Feathers : 
First premium to Miss Anne Scott, Springfield • 2 

Best work in Hair: 

First premium to Miss Anne Scott, Springfield 2 

Second premium to Mrs. Olive Denton, Decatur. , l 

Best Shell Work: 

First premium to Miss Nannie Bedford, Harristown 5 

Second premium to Mrs. Nancy Woodruff Decatur 8 

Best Bead Work: 

First premium to Mrs. R. Simmons, Macon 2 

Second premium to Mrs. E. A. Frye, Shabonier 1 

Best Agricultural Wreath: 

First premium to S. Whitaker, Macon 2 

Second premium to Miss L. Freeman, Springfield 1 

Best Ladies' Silk Knit Hose: 
First premium to Mrs. J. Nearing .. 2 

Best piece of Fancy Netting: 

Premium to Mrs. J. Nearing, Atlanta 1 

Awarding Committee.— Mrs. C. W Webster, Salem; Mrs. — Washburn, Centralia; 
Miss L. Rosenstiel, Freeport; Miss M. H. Brown, Berlin; Mrs. J. A. Troup, Kankakee: 
Miss Addie Harrison, Alton. 
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LOT 58— SEWING MACHINES. 
(No Premiums.) 



CLASS L— NATUKAL HISTORY. 

LOT 59— BOTANY, GEOLOGY AND ZOOLOGY. 

Birds of Illinois: 

First premium to J. W. Velin, Rock Island $25 

Second premium to Mrs. Dr. E. Lukens, Decatur 15 

Woods of Illinois: # " 
Premium to Henry EL McAfee, Freeport • 25 



MISCELLANEOUS AWARDS 

Madi by the Executive Committee of the Illinois State Agricultural Society, 

at the January Meeting, 1871, on Articles Entered as Miscellaneovs, 

at the State Fair, held at Decatur, 1870. 



CLASS E— POULTRY. 

LOT No. 87. 

Golden sea-bright Bantams: 

First premium to A. L. Bell, Springfield $5 

Second premium to Clarence H. Barrell, Decatur. 8 

CLASS F— MECHANIC ART& 
LOT No. 88. 

LIGHT MACHINES AND HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

Babcock's Fire Extinguisher: 
W. B. Jacobs, Chicago. Highest Commendation. 

Flour and Meal Chest: 
J. N. Daahill, Decatur Highest Commendation. 

Model Drill and Roller: 
H. 8. Dickson, Durham • Highest Commendation. 

Broom Head: 

C. C. Clagg & Co., Chicago. • Highest Commendation. 

Husking Glove for Corn: 
H. E. Hunt, Chicago Highest Commendation. 
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Twlre Iron, for forge: 
C. A. Masterson, Decatur Highest Commendation. 

Pruning Shears: 
Close, Griswold & Co., Decatur Highest Commendation . 

LOT No. 89. 

STOVES, CASTINGS, AND WORKED METALS. 

Wood and iron Vices: 
H. £. Long, Decatur Silver medal. 

Lightning Rods: 

C. P. Snow, Freeport • .Highest Commendation. 

0. Taylor, agent, (Taylors patent). Highest Commendation. 

Lightning Jack: 
Wm. Clark, Decatur • Commendation. 

Model Steam Engine: 
A. McTaul, Decatur . Commended. 

Boot Crimper: 
G. W. Powell, Mattoon • Commended. 

Brass Bearing Axletree: 
Hendricks, Johnson & Co., Quincy Highest Commendation . 

Hedge Trimmer and Pruning Shears: 
N. B. Mason, Clyde, Ohio Highest Commendation. 

Soda Fountain: 
J. C. Kennedy, Chicago .Highest Commendation. 

Lamp and Chandelier: 
James O'Donnell, Clinton .Highest Commendation. 

Display of Horse Nails: 
Globe Horse Nail Co., Boston. Silver medal. 

LOT No. 40. 

VEHICLES AND HOUSEHOLD FURNITSBE. 

Dish Washer: 
T. D. Clark, Xenia Highest Commendation. 

Woven Wire Mattresses: 
Waring, Fetrow & Wells,- Chicago Highest Commendation* 

Clothes Bar: 
J. C. Longshore, Mansfield, Highest Commendation. 

Stove Handle and Carpet Tool combined: 
J. C. Longshore, Mansfield, Highest Commendation. 

Window Shade Adj Hater: 
J. C. Longshore Highest Commendation. 

Folding Bed Lounge — Carter's patent: 
Wm. Lintner & Co., Decatur Highest Commendation. 

Bedstead : 
Wm. Lintner & Co Highest Commendation. 
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French Dressing Case: 
Wm. Lintner & Co .Highest Commendation. 

Side-board : 
Wm. Lintner k Co .Highest Commendation. 

Best display of Furniture: 

Wm. Lintner & Co • • Silver medal. 

Ladies' Writing Cabinet: 
Wm. Lintner & Co, « Highest Commendation. 

Hat Rack: 
Wm. Lintner & Co .Highest Commendation. 

Fancy-turned Wooden Ware: 
J. C. Longshore, Mansfield, Highest Commendation^ 

Churn — foreign make: 
Levi Davis, Bock Island Highest Oosamendation. 

LOT No. 41. 

MANUTACTUMS OF VARIOUS KINDS. 

Wesson's breech-loading Shot Guns: 
£. A. Osborne, Springfield, Mass Highest Commeadation. 

Lap Robes: 
J. G. Starr & Son, Decatur. .Highest Commendation, 

Assortment of Bridles: 
J. G. Starr & Son Highest Commendation . 

White Lead, Zinc-white, and Tarnish: 
Alston, Devoe & Co., Chicago Highest Commendation. 

Display of Gold Pens and Holders: 
£. S. Johnson & Co., N. Y. • Silver medal. 

Display of Rubber Pens and Holders: 
E. S. Johnson k Co • Highest Commendation. 

Moulders' Earth Closet: 
Waring, Fetrow & Wells, Chicago Highest Commendation. 

Sash Supporters: 
J. D. Summers, Quincy ..Highest Commendation. 

Boot Blacking: 
C. C. Davis, LaSalle Highest Commendation. 

Rustic Baskets: 
Hovey* Co., Chicago... Highest Commendation. 

Hydroput — water engine: 
Hovey & Go., Chicago • • .Highest Commendation. 

Agricultural Wheel : 
Chas. Fisher, Springfield Highest Commendation. 

Specimen of Envelops: 
I. C.Gaston, Cincinnati • Highest Commendation. 

—18 
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Foot and Bed Wanner: 
George E. Beebe, 120 Broadway, N. Y Highest Commendation. 

Display of Paints and Oils: 
Alston, Dev<>e & Co., Chicago. Siher medal. 

Hatchway Protection : 
J. H. Conklin, Clinton Highest Commendation. 

CLASS G.— FARM PRODUCT& 
LOT No. 44. 

GRAIN AND SEEDS. 

Sample of Indian Corn on stalk: 
Z. Z. Hockaday, Forsyth Highest Commendation . 

Fifteen varieties of Indian Corn: 
J. B. Phinney, Champaign Silver medal. 

LOT No. 47. 

FLOUR, BUTTER, CHEESE, ETC. 

Price's Cream Baking Powders: 
Thompson and Steele," Chicago Silver medal. 

Pole's 0. K. Saleratns: 
J. A. Taylor, Chicago Highest Commendation. 

Exhibition of Spices : 

Vanderburgh & Boswell, Chicago Silver medal. 

Pickled Cabbage: 

Miss Nannie L. Bedford, Harristown . .Highest Commendation . 

White Wine Yinegar : 
W. a Lamb, Freeport Silver medal. 

LOT No. 48. 

CANNED AND PRESERVED FRUIT. 

Plum Jelly: 
Mrs. Elizabeth Spangler, Decatur ... .Commended 

Cherry Jelly: 
Mrs. Elizabeth Spangler Commended . 

Pear Jam : 
Mrs. James Fowler, Decatur Commended. 

Cherry Jam: 
Mrs. James Fowler ... * Commended . 

Canned Corn, 1869: 
Mrs James Fowler Commended, 

Tomato Figs: 

S. D. Kirkpatrick, Litchfield Commended. 
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CLASS L— FINE ARTS. 
LOT No. 54. 

SCULPTURE, PAINTI1CG, DRAWING, ETC 

Gold Glass Sign : 
A. C. Oornman, Decatur Highest Commendation , 

Type Writer: 

E. P. Porter, Chicago Highest Commendation. 

Display of Picture Frames : 
D. Espy & Co., Decatur Highest Commendation. 

CLASS K— TEXTILE FABRICS AND SEWING MACHINES. 

LOT No. 65. 

MILL FABRICS. 

Carpet Warp : 
Graham & Co., Rockford ••Highest Commendation. 

Cotton Batting : 
Benham, Brown & Co., Chicago Highest Commendation. 

LOT No. 56. 

HOUSEHOLD FABRICS. 

White Stand Cover: 
Mrs. P H. Shaffer, Decatur • Commended. 

Two Fringe Rugs: 

Margaretta Wykle, Decatur* Commended. 

All wool Coverlets: 

F. H Coleman, Decatur...... Commended. 

Door Mat: 
Mrs. E. A. Gastman, Decatur Commended . 

White Quilt: 
Henry Holmes, Decatur Commended. 

Cashmere Goat Skins, tanned with wool on: 
William Foster, Decatur • Commended. 

One Cloth Kitten: 

Mrs R. C. Davis, Decatur Commended. 

Knitted Coverlet: 
Mrs. R. C Davis Commended. 

Buck Skin Slippers : 
D. A. Banackman, Decatur • Commended. 

Buck Skin Shirt: 
D. A. Banackman Commended. 

Rag Rug: 
Mrs. S. D. Smith, Decatur Commended. 

Rag Rug: 
Mrs. H. B. Bacon, Sangamon, III Commended. 

Rag Rug: 
C. B. Falconer, Decatur .,« •< Commended. 

Feather Brooms: 
Miss Jennie Vest, Decatur •....» •• Commended. 



WINTER MEETING OF EXECUTIVE BOARD. 



JANUABY, 1871. 



PREMIUMS AWARDED. 



For the best Essay on Planting, Cultivation, Preservation and Marketing of small Fruits : 
Premium awarded to H. J. Dunlap, Champaign, Ills f $25 

For the best Essay on the Cultivation and Preservation of Vegetable and Garden Seeds, 
based on the experience of the author: 
Premium awarded to George E. Haskell, Bockford, Ills $ 2 5 

For the best Essay on Wool Growing in Illinois, including the preparation for market 
and marketing the wool : 
Premium awarded to A. M. Garland, Springfield, Ills $25 

For the best Essay on the best methods of saving, manuiacturing and applying Man- 
ures in this State: 
Premium awarded to R. Giddings, Rockford, Ills $25 

For the best Essay on the principles and plans of Landscape Gardening, as adapted 
to beautifying the homes of the farmers of Illinois: 
Premium awarded to Cornelia E. Huggins, Pecatonica, Ills $25 

For the best Report of Agricultural, Horticultural, and other industrial interest of any 
county in the State of Illinois : 

Premium awarded to W. C. Flagg, Alton* Ills $60 

For the best Essay on Fruit Farm, based upon the experience of the author: 

Premium awarded to M. L. Dunlap, Champaign, Ills $25 

For the best Essay upon Manufactures in Illinois — Facilities, Necessities, etc. : 

Premium awarded to T. F. Gilliland, New Milford, Ills $25 

.CROPS. 

For the best Crop of Indian Com, not less than five acres, and not less than one hun- 
dred bushels per acre: 

Premium awarded to Wm. M. Beatty, Jacksonville. • . . .Hawkeye Cultivator and $50 

WINliSk 

For the best two bottles of Catawba Wine, the product of this State: 

Premium awarded to G. Morlot, Basco P. , Hancock county Silver medal . 

For the best two bottles of Clinton Wine, the product of this State: 

. Premium awarded to G. Morlot Silver meda : . 

For the best two bottles of Concord Wine, the product of this State: 
Premium awarded to G. Morlot Silver medal 
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VINEGAR. 



For the best two bottles of Vinegar: 
premium awarded to F. W. Boyd, Jr., Bloomington. Silver medal. 



FRUITS. 



For the best six varieties (8 each) Winter Apples, with statement, Ac: 

First premium awarded to Seneca Wood, Springfield, Ills $10 

Second premium awarded to Seneca Wood, Springfield, Ills 6 



ADDRESS OF Hon. HOEACE C APRON, COMMISSIONER 

OF AGRICULTURE, 

DURING THE 

ANNUAL FAIR OF THE ILLINOIS STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, HELD 

AT DECATUR, 1870. 



Farmers or Illinois: 

It gives me unalloyed pleasure to greet, at this annual festival, the associates of former 
years of rural labor and experiment, generous rivals in my stock-breeding efforts, and 
intelligent cultivators of as rich a soil, as a State, as this or any other nation can 
truthfully boast. Worthy of such a soil are its noble occupants, the young, the vigor- 
ous, the spirited and intellectual, drawn from the seaboard States, and from countries 
beyond the sea, by the magnetism of these broad and beautiful prairies. Year by year 
their taste, and skill, and industry, are giving new touches of beauty to a landscape 
that was ever beautiful, uniting utility with grace, and presenting a scene instinct with 
life, unexampled growth and tireless activity. 

This is indeed a country of surprises and anomalies to the emigrant. With no woods- 
man's tedious labor, no mingling and manipulation of incongruous strata of intractable 
soils, no amelioration with fertilizers, a fair fertile area, a farm ready made lies invi- 
tingly before him. He has only to break the soil, deposit the seed of maize in the con- 
genial earth, which forthwith prepares to laugh with a generous harvest without even 
the promonitory tickling with the hoe, and, strange enough, as culture advances, and 
crops and herds increase, in this inverted order of things, little belts of forest spring 
up, groves dot the varied landscape, and the monotony of the landscape is broken by a 
display of the lovely lines of forest scenery. 

The evidence so profusely presented all around in every section of this exhibition, in 
the magnificent array of farm stock, the wonder fill abundance and variety of the 
fruits of the soil, and the marvelous ingenuity and skill in the farm implements adapted 
to almost every want of agriculture, attests the energy and zeal with which you press 
forward in the race of agricultural improvement, and constitute an earnest for, and a 
guaranty of greater triumphs in the future. 

In a region less favored by nature, or one in which the soil is exhausted by constant 
cropping in some special and exhaustive culture, it is a labor most herculean to attain 
the highest fertility and greatest productiveness and profit of farming. Here you have 
a virgin soil, or if deteriorated in places by unskillful husbandry, still not beyond the 
reach of speedy recuperation, at small expense of money and effort This is an advan- 
tage of priceless value ; improve it; arrest the first steps of deterioration. In this 
connection, you will pardon a few suggestions which have long borne with the weight 
of conviction upon my mind. 

THE WHEAT SPECIALTY. 

In this central portion of the West, I have no hesitation in declaring that wheat-growing, 
as a specialty, should cease. It may be tolerated by the pioneer farmer without capital, who 
adopts it as an inevitable necessity of his poverty, and as an expedient for exchanging 
a part of the intrinsic value of the farm for houses and implements, for horses and 
cattle, for fences and for further improvements. The danger is, that having converted 
half his fixed investment into working capital, he should, byforce of habit, continue to 
reduce its productive value, until his improvements are worn out, his surplus wasted, 
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his fields barren, and the strength of his manhood gone, leaving him only the infirmities . 
of age with which to renew the battle of life upon other and untried fields ; or, if he en- 
riches himself while despoiling the land of its fatness, he entails hard labor and com- 
parative poverty upon his successor. 

It is a practice unworthy of this age of progress, and of the wonderful capabilities of 
the soil which it impoverishes ; it is one that engenders weeds, deteriorates seed, discour- 
ages system, and repudiates science. The vandals of cultivation should be kept on the 
outskirts of the domain of agriculture. 

Exporters of breadstufls and political enthusiasts, who neither know nor care for the 
interests of the farmers, sometimes prate of the great value of cereal exportations. It is, 
and ever must be, if persisted in as a settled policy, and relied upon as a permanent 
source of prosperity, an unmitigated curse, rather than a blessing. It disturbs the 
equilibrium of production, despoils the soil of its fertility, fattens a horde of go-be- 
tweens, and often gives the larger portion of the crop for the transportation of the 
remnant. No man in his senses, or unblinded by the glare of gold, can fail to see the 
wastefulness of exportation to another continent of so bulky a product as wheat or flour. 
If, as is asserted, the price of the quantity consumed at home is fixed by the price of that 
which is sold abroad, the comparatively large exportation of last year might as well 
have been burned with the straw, so far as the grower was concerned, for the reduction 
in the home consumption far exceeded the value of the exports at the sea board. 

Very few, indeed, realize the comparative paucity of our exports of wheat and flour. 
In 43 years, up to the close of the fiscal year 1868, the wheat exported was less than 
the quantity produced in the United States in one year (1869) and the wheat and flour 
together would aggregate little more than the crops of the past two years, namely, 286,- 
942,887 bushels of wheat, or with flour included as wheat, 670,900,182 bushels. 

Another consideration is found in this fact: but one nationality, Great Britain and its 
dependencies, requires it — the purchasers of ail other nations are usually a mere baga- 
telle, not worth consideration. Thus we depend practically upon supplying the necessi- 
ties of but one single people, and have in competition with us all the wheat exporting 
nations of the earth; and the extent of those necessities varies with every change of 
season, and our share in the supply fluctuates with every caprice of trade. 

A nation that lives by exporting wheat five thousand miles by land and sea, must have 
a short existence. It is a folly which the practical sense of our farmers will never prac- 
tice extensively, the vestiges of which will vanish gradually, as population increases and 
advances westward. Let our agricultural exports increase in meat, and cheese, and 
wool, and in a hundred extended and valuable products of agriculture, but not in wheat. 

TRANSPORTATION A BURDEN. 

The burden of transportation is one that must ever bear heavily upon the farmers. 
Should ship-canals, of sufficient size for the use of steam power, ever be opened to 
the sea coast, or should a double track freight railway, on which continuous trains 
could be run at lowest possible freights, ever be constructed — either by the United States 
or by a company under a charter drawn in the interests of the people — a burden of mo- 
nopoly and excessive charges might be removed, but the expenne would still be unendu- 
rable in the transportation of certain heavy products — the necessity would still exist for 
converting grass into butter and cheese, corn into beef and pork and highwines, roots 
and hay into mutton and wool (and better still into woolens and worsteds), and the ele- 
ments of earth and air, through the alchemy of labor, into new and desirable forms of 
production, required by the increasing wants of advancing civilization, of high value in 
proportion to bulk or weight, and of small expense for transportation in proportion to 
value. 

The time has come when the farmers, in the exercise of their political prerogative, 
and in the strength of imperious numbers, should combine to protect themselves against 
the usurpations of railroad monopoly, and to thwart the schemes of gamblers in railroad 
stocks, who with equal unscrupulousness "water" stock, and despoil the honest stock- 
holder, and fleece the public with high fares and excessive freights. If farmers have no 
power to protect themselves, then they are indeed at the mercy of a set of reckless 
gamesters. 

MEAT PRODUCTION AND FARM ANIMALS. 

It is not alone the fact that it costs ten times as much for the transportation of a 
dollar's worth of cereals, than for the same value in animal products, that I recommend 
more attention to the live stock of the farm. That is a question of markets and present 
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profits. lit is also a question of fertility, of a systematic and rational agriculture, and 
the future value and permanent productiveness of the farm. I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the trae philosophy underlying this question is well understood by many 
farmers in Illinois ; and, as a consequence, that some sections of your fertile area are 
yearly increasing in productive value through the restorative agency of stock-farming. 
The high rentals paid in England are obtained by the restorative effect of green crop- 
ping and meat production; the feeding of the refuse of beets in France and Germany 
on the beet sugar farms, results in more beef and mutton, and more wheat, in addition 
to the sugar, than was secured under the old system. So it will be in Illinois, with any 
system that shall enable its farmers to carry increased numbers of farm stock ; with the 
increase of cattle there will come, in due course of crop rotations, increase of cereals, 
vegetables and fruits, required for the use of man. 

It is gratifying to learn that the farmers of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and other wheat- 
growing States, are feeling an increasing interest in farm stock, and enlarging the num- 
bers of their herds. They are learning wisdom by the sad experience of last year's 
prices. 

In view of the despondency so prevalent of late among wool growers, allow me to call 
your attention to accounts of profit and loss received from our correspondents, which show 
conclusively that while some, by their own exhibit, have lost money in keeping sheep, 
others have* realised a profit that should satisfy any reasonable expectation, and it clearly 
appears that these losses have been die direct result of that despondency leading to 
neglect and carelessness, and that the profits have come naturally from increased atten- 
tion, judicious adaptation to changing circumstances, and a moderate exhibition of pluck 
and persistence. Sheep left to the mercy of scab and foot-rot, or exposed to the severity 
of winter' 8 storms, or the risk of starvation in seeking subsistence under the snow/or at 
the base of the straw-stack, should not be expected to secure a satisfactory balance-sheet 
at the reckoning day. There is a scarcity, notwithstanding our assumed surplus of sheep, 
of juicy, fat and savory mutton. Its production is everywhere concomitant of good farm- 
ing; and as lands advance in price, and the tastes and purses of consumers favor the 
change, good fat mutton and heavy spring lambs will be produced abundantly and pro- 
fitably upon the prairies of the West But should a farmer make the mistake of keeping 
a flock of mutton sheep year after year, for their wool alone, it should surprise no one to 
hear the complaint that mutton sheep are not profitable. There is abundant room in 
this country both for the long and short wools; and I hope never to see the time when 
their number shall be less than at present. 

The raising of swine, a remunerative branch of industry in connection with corn grow- 
ing and cattle feeding, demands the attention of farmers towards a mode of rearing and 
feeding which shall mitigate the losses from disease, which are in some places so 
severe as almost to exterminate the porcine race. Gould these cases be obviated, a per- 
centage of profit, which few industrial callings could equal, would be added to the gains 
of pork production. I have noticed that the disease known as " hog cholera " appears 
mostly in connection with feeding in large numbers, with a single variety of food. The 
hog is omniverous, and does not long continue to thrive on corn alone, or on distillery 
slops, but requires variety and bulk, as well as nutriment While cure in hog cholera 
is an almost hopeless task, prevention is practicable. 

I am glad to see, by evidence all around me, that the horse, the noblest of all farm 
animals, is not neglected in this State. The opportunity for the exercise of taste, 
skill and science, afforded in the breeding of horses, is worthy of high ambition; and no 
man is fit to train a horse who cannot control his own spirit, and exhibit the virtues of 
patience, gentleness and firmness. 

NEW INDUSTRIES. 

He is a benefactor who will introduce among you a new plant from which food may 
be obtained, or discover a method of utilizing one already known ; who will estab- 
lish a factory for using a waste product of agriculture, or simplify or economize a pro- 
cess already employed. There are those in the Eastern States who prosper in the col- 
lection of marine algae, the Vhotidrus criapus (or Irish moss), for edible and fining 
purposes, and various sea-weeds for fertilizers; who pulverise the leaves and tender 
twigs of the hard-hack of the pastures, for the tannin they contain ; and who amass 
fortunes by the freezing of fat turkeys in winter to sell in a frozen state in summer, 
like congealed blocks from the recesses of an ice-house. The industrious poor of the 
South find a profitable business in the collection of sumac; the people of Southern 
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Florida are coining thousands from garden patches in the culture of bananas and pine 
apples ; and other products, as oranges, lemons, limes and figs, fibre from ramie, paper' 
stuff from cane, and oil from the vicinus, are engaging special attention* 

It is often a minor industry which yields superior profits to those engaged in it There 
are sources of wealth in the rich flora of the West which are now neglected or spurned, 
and waste products which might be utilized to great advantage. The flax fibre, which 
you formerly cast aside as worthless, is already used extensively in the manufacture of 
tow bagging for enveloping cotton bales. A grass, the spartina, or cord grass, grows in 
this State in the rankest luxuriance, on the swampy bottoms on the Mississippi, which 
makes an excellent paper, and a profit is already made in its manufacture. 

Let the long list, of which these are but random samples, be extended, and new re- 
wards offered to labor, new premiums for industry and ingenuity, by your societies, lead- 
ing to the development of new industries, some of which may be small, and others mil- 
lions in their full developments. There is work for all ; and with this wide variety 
will come new outgrowths and applications, involving more labor and new creation of 
wealth. 

I have aimed to make the Department of Agriculture a medium of these new develop- 
ments, and have shown to Congress that we have been importing a hundred millions 
annually which we have good reason to believe may be produced at home with benefit 
to our monetary exchanges, and with still greater advantage in diversifying production, 
in furnishing profitable labor to the swarms of willing laborers yearly approaching our 
shores, and in adding to the personal comfort and prosperity of all laboring classes. 
These products consist of fruits, grains and other edibles, textiles, gums, sugars, dyes 
and medicines. Of the latter, cinchona, yielding the quinine of the pharmacy, has already 
been propagated with success, in the expectation of being able to establish a cinchona 
plantation among the mountains of the South, or in Southern California, in imitation 
of the successful experiment of the British government in India. 

8UOAB. 

A few industries may be profitably extended, and the time now seems ripe for such 
extension. Sugar is a product required in annually increasing quantity, for the pro- 
duction of which favorable soils and circumstances combine ; and American enterprise, 
in the spirit of a true national economy, must eventually supply the demand from native 
resources of soil and labor. 

More than a half million of tons, costing 170,000,000 in gold, is now required per 
annum ; and of this, but one-tenth is produced upon our soil. With sirups, $100,000,- 
000 will scarcely pay the first cost of a year's consumption of sweets, and including 
transportation and dealers' profits, $125,000,000 will not suffice to settle the bill. Eu- 
rope, with no opportunity to produce sugar from cane, has in the last half century sup- 
plied her teeming millions from the juices of the beet, and from this source alone made 
a contribution of one-fourth to the total aggregate of the sugar production of the world. 
We have the power, in the next quarter of a century, of satisfying the home demand for 
saccharine products, either from the cane or the beet alone, but with both we can 
scarcely fail of attaining a result so essential to the national weal. 

The experiment at Chatsworth, so unfortunate in many respects, will assure the suc- 
cess of others through its own failure, and through a better adaptation of means to 
ends ; and by the aid of improved processes for defacating the raw juice, now in very 
successful operation in Europe, Chatsworth may ultimately redeem its failure, and es- 
tablish a decided success. Two beet sugar establishments go into operation during the 
present autumn, in California, where the promise of rich returns is cheering; and the 
experiment has been successfully demonstrated in the high latitude of Northern Wis- 
consin. 

Little time will elapse ere the sugar consumption will be equivalent to two hundred 
millions of dollars per annum, and it is my belief that the W est will then produce no 
small share of the required quantity upon her own soil. It will then be recognized as 
a leading interest in agriculture, as it is now upon the continent of Europe ; and cattle 
feeding will then thrive as it never has before, and wheat and other products, as part of 
a judicious rotation, will attest the increasing fertility of our prairie soils, and attend the 
development of a better system of scientific agriculture. 

The most prosperous and productive agricultural sections of Europe derive their 
greatest advantages from beet sugar. If we do not profit by their example, the reason 
will be found in the greater results obtained in the culture of the cane. Let ua solve 
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this problem of abundant sugar production speedily, and save to the nation the millions 
needlessly spent abroad. 

BILK PRODUCTION. 

It is not strange, in the beginning of our career of industrial development, that the 
little silkworm has been neglected as a source of employment and wealth, and the 
national appreciation of " Bombix Meri " may have been modified by a remembrance of 
" Morus-Multicaulis." It would be creditable and profitable to us as a nation, could we 
outgrow the tendency to mania in the initiation of a new rural pursuit, and thus avoid 
its disastrous abandonment and deep-seated prejudice which long prevents its success- 
ful introduction. The signs of the present time indicate, for the rearing of silkworms, 
an assured success, and a permanency of decided promise. As labor multiplies, an 
interest like this, capable of almost indefinite extension in manufacture, acquires 
vastly increased importance. Already four of the seven branches of silk production 
can compete with foreign nations, viz: " throwing " of the silk or preparation of the 
threads, the dyeing of silk, the regeneration and spinning of silk waste, and the auto- 
matic weaving of plain stuffs. In silk weaving England now employs 200,000 persons, 
and the utilization of silk waste in France requires 80,000 workmen, and realizes $20,- 
000,000. We believe we can yet compete with outsiders in rearing the worms, reeling 
the cocoons, and weaving figured goods. California already produces millions of co- 
coons, in a climate in which the worms are thus far as healthy as any in the world ; and 
the Eastern and Southern States are beginning to embark in the business. The sale of 
eggs for exportation at $4 to $10 per ounce, has been temptingly remunerative since 
the prevalence of the silkworm disease in Europe, which inflicts an annual loss upon 
France alone, according, to M. Thiers, in a speech in the Corps Legislatif, of $20,000,000 
annually. 

In eighty years the annual value of the silk manufacture of France has advanced 
from $5,000,000 to $160,000,000. Who will venture to estimate the value of silk 
goods in the United States, thirty years hence, manufactured from American cocoons? 
Thousands of individuals, (in suitable climates,) incapacitated for the severer labors of 
agriculture, can compete successfully for the supply of the raw material. 

It may be an interesting fact to the dwellers in these prairies, begirt with Osage-orange 
hedges, that the naturalist of the Department of Agriculture has readily obtained cocoons 
of beautiful silk, from worms fed exclusively upon the Madura aurantiaca. This experi- 
ment has been confirmed by a late communication received at the Department, from a 
reliable correspondent, who states that he has, the past season, fed upwards of ten thou- 
sand worms, with perfect success, upon the Osage-orange alone. 

SOIL IMPROVEMENT. 

Tour soil is wonderfully fertile; you may be disposed to consider it inexhaustible. It 
is an injurious, if not a fatal error. The coffers of the most opulent treasury, constantly 
drawn upon, will eventually become empty. Statistics of production attest that repeated 
crops of wheat, on your best lands, show rapid deterioration. Every crop taken from the 
soil, with no return, reduces the capacity of the farm for production in arithmetical 
ratio, and its capacity for profit in a geometrical ratio. Such a course may give you, 
for a time, a little more "ready money, but you are certainly robbing your heirs. It is 
extremely easy to deplete your best soils — it is doubly difficult to renovate them ; how 
difficult, you can only realize after trial. I have had a full experience of this in Mary- 
land, having brought the value of a thousand acres, after years of labor and toil, from 
$10 up to $60 per acre. The difference between its original and improved yield in that 
period, which represents the measure of loss wrought by former mismanagement, would 
have been a fortune in itself. I can point out farms in Maryland, thirty years ago re- 
duced to barrenness and the meager value of two dollars per acre, through repeated 
cropping with corn and tobacco, which are now richly worth eighty, through the influ- 
ence of clover, fertilizers, regular rotations and judicious management generally. Then 
they could only yield a miserable support to their proprietors ; now they maintain their 
owners in comfort and even luxury. It has been estimated that 100,000,000 of acres of 
these worn-out lands have been thrown out of cultivation in the South. Beware of a 
similar experience in the West, which can only be averted by a prompt use of restorative 
agencies and the exercise of an enlightened judgment in all the operations of your agri- 
culture. 
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STEAM PLOWING. 

Among the improvements of the future, inevitable in successful acomplishment, and 
beneficent in its results, I deliberately place that of steam culture. Its success is al- 
ready assured in Europe. Five sets of steam machinery are now in active and profitable 
operation in this country — three upon sugar plantations in Louisiana, and two on a 
cotton plantation in Mississippi. A set run by two 20-horse power engines, cultivating 
to the depth of twenty inches, last year produced a hogshead of sugar more per acre 
than horse power culture by its side. 

We shall make changes in this English machinery — we may perfect a thoroughly 
American machine (though it should not be forgotten that the Fowler method is based 
upon an American invention,) before the use of steam in culture becomes general upon 
our farms; •but that result is sure to come, and I see no reason why it should not soon 
be reached. It is folly to assume that the noble art of agriculture is to derive no benefit 
from steam, or that commerce and manufactures must exclusively appropriate an inven- 
tion which has already wrought a revolution in the industries of the earth. 

THB DEPARTMENT 07 AGRICULTURE. 

In all these progressive movements, briefly hinted at in these remarks, it is the office 
of the Department of Agriculture to co-operate. Its functions are various, and means 
of accomplishment extensive. Its divisions embrace statistics, agricultural chemistry, 
natural history, botany and practical horticulture. The statistical division is the office 
of publication, from which are issued the annual report (275,000 copies of the last 
issue), the monthly report upon subjects of special investigation, and statements called 
for by Congress and the organizations of agriculture. It utilizes the correspondence 
of the Department, special and regular, pursues original investigations, through the aid 
of practical experiments and trained experts, employs consular facilities in obtaining 
the facts of foreign agriculture, and appropriates whatever is valuable in the records of 
domestic and foreign Societies. 

A well Appointed chemical laboratory has been established and is in active operation, 
and whatever light chemistry may be expected to shed on agriculture, is hoped for, from 
this and other similar efforts to keep the science and the practice of agriculture on an 
even line. In the experiments with sugar beets it ftas already participated, and will* 
continue to aid in the endeavor to make of their manufacture a great industry. It has 
been my desire to have an extensive series of analyses of the cereals from the different 
soils and varied climates of this extensive country, and to that end I would here ask 
further contributions of best samples, from different sections of the State, which may 
illustrate the effect of altitude and meteorological influences upon the growth of these 
plants. These may be sent free to the Department Agricultural and economic geology 
and mineralogy, being intimately allied with agriculture, are also represented in a collec- 
tion made in the chemical division. 

The division of entomology is one of great practical importance. The loss to the 
cotton crop by insects is assumed to have been forty millions of dollars in a single 
year; and the total annual loss to farm crops has been placed, by good authority, at 
three hundred millions per annum. Under the direction of the entomologist is a 
museum of natural history, and an economic collection of the products of agricultural 
industry in all the processes of their manufacture, including textiles, dyes, sugars, ali- 
mentary substances, and medicines. 

To the experimental garden is now added an arboretum, including 1500 varieties of 
trees and shrubs, affording an opportunity to the student in forestry and arboriculture, 
which cannot elsewhere be .found in the country. Greatly needed plant houses, of an 
aggregate length of 4*70 feet, are now in process of erection, for the propagation of new 
varieties of semi-tropical fruits for the South, new textile plants, and many others, 
useful in the arts, for ace limitation. 

The system so successfully inaugurated for exchanges of books and documents of 
scientific and industrial societies, and also exchanges of seeds and plants, has been ex- 
tended to all parts of the world, and promises increasingly valuable results. It has 
already proved highly useful in our system of acclimitation and dissemination of new 
and useful plants. 

I am prepared to maintain, and satisfactorily to show, that our seed distribution of the 
last three years has already added millions to the value of our production. The sue- 
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cess of the Excelsior oats has been remarkable, uniformly increasing and generally doub- 
ling the yield; and the White Sohonen oats have in some instances yielded at the rate 
of 104 bushels per acre. 

The Tappahannock, White Touzelle and Arnautka varieties of wheat have given gen- 
eral satisfaction, yielding highly remunerative results to the first cultivators, and vastly 
greater advantages in the aggregate to those who have continued the cultivation. 

I greatly regret the inability of the Department, from the recent meager appropria- 
tions, to extend more widely and rapidly the benefits of this distribution. 
. Such are our aims and facilities for accomplishment To attain the best results, the 
active co-operation of all intelligent and progressive farmers, and all organized agencies 
for rural improvement, is an absolute necessity. In closing, permit me to ask this 
timely aid, and willing association in efforts, to elevate the character and increase the 
profits and influence of American agriculture. 



EXPERIMENTAL AGRICULTURE. 



Address Delivered bt Dr. Manly Miles, Professor of Practical Agriculture m 

the Michigan Agricultural College, during the Annual Fair of the 

Illinois State Agricultural Society, held at Decatur, 1870. 



The term Science of Agriculture, as popularly used, is decidedly objectionable, as 
it has no definite meaning, and tends to delnde the superficial student with the idea that 
farm practice is based on principles developed by scientific research. 

In systematic attempts to improve the practice of Agriculture, it is important that 
the marked difference existing between science and art should be kept clearly in view. 

"Art is practical; Science is speculative. The former is seen in doing; the latter 
rests in the contemplation of what is known." 

Production is the object of art, while science aims at the explanation of phenomena 
by tracing the relations of causes and effects. 

Pure science is not concerned in obtaining results that can be measured by pecuniary 
values ; while agriculture, as an art, has profit for its leading incentive. 

If the rules of agricultural practice were based on principles developed by science, 
agriculture might, with propriety, be called a scientific art In the present state of our 
knowledge, however, this is not the case ; and we fall back on experience as the only 
safe guide in practice. • 

If we limit the term to its strict signification, we cannot, at present, claim our prac- 
tical agriculture to rank as a science. 

Those engaged in the various departments of natural science have, for years, been 
studying the complex phenomena that the agriculturist is brought in contact with, and 
a vast amount of valuable material has been gathered, that may, in the future, form a 
foundation for the superstructure of agricultural science; but as yet, no complete or 
satisfactory system has been developed. 

"The scattered stones are there, bat the builder's hand Is wanting." 

From the marked difference in the methods and aims of science and art, two lines of 
experimental investigation are indicated that must not be confounded. 

1. The Strictly Scientific— Having the development and improvement of science for 
its object 

2. The Practical — Which aims at the development of the art, by improving and per- 
fecting its rules of practice. 

The first Hoe of inquiry is concerned in making additions to our knowledge of the 
laws of nature. 

The experimenter in science is not interested in practical matters, but devotes his 
energies to a discovery of the relations of matter, and the tracing of effects to their 
proper causes. 

In the second line of investigation, the experimenter aims to obtain results that can 
be expressed in money values. 

The problem he would solve is one of Ways and Means : how can the largest return 
be obtained for the money or labor expended? What will pay best? 

He seeks practical results that cannot be measured by the formulae of science. 

The practical man is aware that the best theoretical rules are not always the safest 
guides in practice. 

Strictly speaking, agriculture is an empirical art — its rules of practice have been 
derived from experience. 
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The facts of agricultural practice have not been collected and classified in accordance 
with the inductive philosophy. 

We have not the materials for the development of principles by the strict methods 
required by science. 

The sciences relating to agriculture have made rapid progress within the past few 
years, and are now highly developed. 

The general laws of botany, physiology and chemistry, are now well understood. 

Great expectations have been formed in regard to the practical application of their 
laws to agriculture; but these have met with disappointment, from want of a knowl- 
edge of details^ and from lack of the necessary practical data. 

Agriculture has not developed as rapidly as the sciences related to it. We have nu- 
merous instances of misapplied science, in consequence: such as the physiology of 
digestion and feeding of animals, and the combustive theory of respiration, of Liebig, 
which divides food into combustive or carbonaceous and non-combustive or nitrogenous, 
which more modern investigations have shown to be erroneous. Again, analyses of soils 
were expected to furnish all the information necessary as to the proper manures to be 
applied; but this has not proved to be the case. In the application of manures, also, 
chemistry was supposed to teach us that to prevent the escape of ammonia, manure 
should not be spread, as hauled, into the field; but practical men have found spreading 
it at once to be preferable ; and lately, Dr. Valcker has proved the correctness of this 
practice by experiment Again, because gypsum was found to be an absorbent of am- 
monia, in certain cases, it was recommended as an application to manure heaps. Under 
certain conditions of the manure heap, this was good advice; but when the manure is 
dry, the gypsum, instead of fixing, facilitates the escape of ammonia. The theories of 
rotation of crops and exhaustion of soils, have also proved erroneous, and required cor- 
rection. 

What was wanted was the whole of the facts. In science we collect facts, and from 
them deduce generalizations. But in the cases mentioned, all the facts were not gath- 
ered, and hence disappointment in the results of practice. Besides, the conditions in 
practical operations are different from those arranged in scientific investigation. The 
art of agriculture must make a certain degree of progress before science can render 
efficient aid. Its facts must be accurately determined, and arranged in accordance with 
the inductive method. A practical system of agriculture cannot be made in the study; 
it must be developed in the field 

But in saying this, I would not undervalue science and throw it aside. It gives val- 
uable aid in investigation. It gives accuracy to the observing powers. It diminishes 
the danger of error from mistaken observation. It explains well ascertained facts, and 
suggests new lines of inquiry. 

But agriculture, as an art, is exclusively empirical, and is founded on tradition and 
experience. Experience consists of observation and experiment. In experimentation, 
we endeavor to control the conditions. Then we repeat experiments. Their value de- 
pends upon the skill and accuracy of detail. It wpuld seem to be easy to experiment; 
but it is, in fact, quite difficult. There is a generally admitted want of specific knowl- 
edge in agriculture, and success often depends on influences that are obscure and, appa- 
rently, insignificant 

Hence, though agricultural experiments are numerous, I find that out of a large num- 
ber whose recorded results I have collected, very few are worth the paper they are 
written on, and are barren of valuable results. The defects of the recorded experi- 
ments are these : 

1. They have no well defined single object. 

2. The conditions under which they are made are complex. Manures of different 
kinds are tried on soils of different depths. Different depths of planting are tried with 
different widths of rows. Different kinds of food are fed to animals of different ages. 
Different kinds of seed are tried at different times of sowing, etc. 

3. The conditions are not sufficiently exact. The ground is not accurately measured, 
nor the seed and manures exactly weighed. » 

4. There is no reliable standard of comparison. Manures are tried, and the yield 
compared with that of a single unmanured plot. 

6. There is generally a lack of verification by repeating the experiments. 

6. The observer is too often biased by theories. Experiments, to prove theories, 
are of little value. They are apt to be cases of special pleading. Truth should be the 
sole object 
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FIELD EXPERIMENTS. 

The difficulties to be encountered in field experiments are these: 

1. The variation in the productiveness of soils adjacent and apparently similar. In 
the unmanured experimental plots, at the Michigan State Agricultural College (in I860), 
we found the variation to be as much as ten bushels of corn per acre, in the yield. In 
1868, it was as great as nearly twenty-five bushels to the acre. On manured plots, 
otherwise similarly treated, the variation was from ten to eighteen bushels of cora to 
the acre. In 1868, the difference in yield of unmanured plots, on which roots were 
grown, was as great as one hundred and fifty bushels to the acre. That of oats, in 1869, 
thirty-one bushels to the acre; and that of roots, in the same year, one hundred and 
ninety-four bushels. Again, the plot least productive one year, may not prove so the 
next We need a repetition of experiments to ascertain the relative natural fertility of 
the land. This source of error may also be eliminated by increasing the number or 
diminishing the size of the plots. 

2. Securing uniform treatment for the plots that are compared. In 1868, the differ- 
ence between drilling turnip seed in the afternoon of one day, and the forenoon of the 
next (a slight shower occurring in the intervening night) made a difference of yield in 
favor of the first day's sowing, of one hundred bushels to the acre. Hence we see the 
importance of limiting the extent of our experiments to areas that can be gone over by 
the force we have, in at most one day. 

8. The influence of the seasons — such as differences in temperature, moisture, drain- 
age, etc., render frequent repetition necessary to correct errors arising therefrom. 

4. The variation of plants in the plots. We count the number of turnips, or stalks 
of corn, on a plot, to secure entire accuracy. 

5. Defining the limits of plots, we must allow for the spread of roots, the washing of 
manures, and the changes made by the plow at the edges of plots. We use wires, 
stretched from stake to stake, dividing the plots, for greater exactness, in reaping 
small grains ; and perhaps hoed borders are better to entirely separate plots, where ma- 
nures, etc., are experimented with. 

EXPERIMENTS IN FEEDING. 

Animals are intelligent beings— capable of likes and dislikes ; and this fact adds 
other complications. 

1. We have individual peculiarities. Pigs of the same litter differ greatly. Mr. 
Lawes put a number of pigs in the same pen, when feeding for experimental purposes ; 
but I have found it better to assign each pig to a different apartment. Exceptional 
cases could thus be thrown out of the calculation. 

2. There are some curious and almost unaccountable variations in weight I have 
weighed animals, as a rule, in the morning, before feeding. Some may lose ten pounds 
one day, and gain fifteen the next I knew one case where a man sold a yoke of steers 
on Tuesday, and delivered them on Friday. They gained fifty pounds in the meantime ; 
and this rate of increase was taken as reliable data for estimating the profits of feed- 
img. Such calculations only tend to mislead the farmer who is seeking information. 
Variations in loss and gain arise, probably, from different action of the kidneys, from 
perspiration, etc. 

3. Age and period of growth affect the increase of size. Thus, during the first four 
weeks of feeding pigs in our experimental pens, in 1869, the gain was one pound for 
every 8.81 pounds of meal. During the last four weeks, it required 5.98 pounds; an 
average, for twenty-eight weeks, of 4.55 pounds meal to each pound gained. 

4. The conditions of fatness, and perhaps size, have a like effect 

5. Mental conditions have a great effect. In the case of sheep kept up and fed, the 
coming and going of sheep that went to pasture, etc., daily, had an injurious effect 
Separating animals causes a loss of flesh. The visits of strangers have bad result*. 
One feeder of my acquaintance will not allow his animals to be visited by strangers, ex- 
cept at feeding time, when they are pre-occupied. Variation in the time or order of 
feeding animals disturbs them. We found that lifting pigs out of the pens to feed 
them, worried them ; and finally made doors to the pens, so that each could step out 
upon the platform scales as they were moved along. We feed our pigs in the same 
order; and no pig bestirs himself until his next neighbor receives his ration. 

6. Former habits and feed must be noticed. The conditions should be kept uniform. 
The effects of sudden changes should be guarded against 
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*l. The amount of space should vary for animals of different sizes. The results ef 
feeding vary, where large animals are crowded, compared with those that have more 
room. 

8. The weather must be noticed. Variations in temperature and moisture have their 
effect 

The qualifications of a successful experimenter are: Familiarity with the present 
stage of science; thorough practical knowledge; caution, unbiased by theories; apt- 
ness in tracing causes and effects; patience and persistence. Special training is re- 
quired for the work; and if our agricultural colleges succeed in training up two good 
experimenters in twenty years, they will, in this alone, return a full equivalent for the 
money expended on them. 



GRAPE CULTURE IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, 
WITH REMARKS ON SPECIES, VARIETIES, 

INSECTS, ETC., ETC. 



By C. W. SPALDING, M. D., St. Louis, Mo. 



The grape has become an important, if not the moat important frail, now produced in 
the valley of the Mississippi. From a small beginning, its production has swollen to 
immense proportions. It is only a few years since the growing of grapes, as an article 
of commerce, may be said to have commenced. Within these lew years the progress 
that has been make is surprising. No other culture has ever, in this country, increased 
so rapidly, and at die same time yielded s«ch substantial results. W hile the development 
of this interest, in three or four of the western States, has been very rapid, on the 
Pacific Coast its extension has been marvellous. Among the States of the West, Ohio 
is entitled to take rank as the leading State in the earlier days of this great industry; 
and probably at this time she has a larger area cultivated to this fruit than any other on 
the Atlantic slope. Bounded, as she is, on the south by die Ohio river, and on the north 
by the great lake, she possesses a large extent of country which, by its proximity 
to water, is admirably adapted to grape culture. Illinois and Missouri, also situated in 
middle latitude, and fringing the banks of the Mississippi river for hundreds of miles, 
embrace a range of fertile country where die grape will flourish, and, for generations to 
come, yield its rich harvests in return for the labor of man. 

From a very small beginning, which in Missouri dates back only some twenty-five 
years, the product in fruit has now swollen to immense proportions, and is still rapidly 
increasing. The annual increase in the last named States can with difficulty be esti- 
mated, but the ratio must be very large, say 26 per cent. This rate of increase nearly 
doubles the product every three years, and is probably below the actual amount 

In the early history of vine-growing in this valley, the Catawba was the principal, 
and, indeed, almost the only variety planted. Ten years later, or about fifteen years ago, 
die Concord was introduced into the West Its introduction soon gave a new impetus 
to vine-culture. Its spread has been wonderful, and the area now occupied by this 
grape may be counted by thousands of acres. 

A little anterior to this time came also die Norton's Virginia. An unfavorable 
opinion of the value of this variety, as a wine grape, having been given as the result of 
some experiments made in Ohio, it was for several years cautiously planted; but its 
great merits as a producer of wine of high quality, together with its hardiness and pro- 
ductiveness, have won for it a leading position in the list of grapes for wine only. In 
Missouri, and in portions of other States, where the soil and climate are such as the de- 
velopment of the good qualities of this variety requires, it ranks second only to the 
Concord in the extent to which it has already been planted. As a profitable grape, it 
deservedly fills a high place in the estimation of those who have had experience in its 
culture. j. • . 

Up to the present time the three varieties already mentioned, vis: Catawba, Concord 
and Norton's Virginia, are the only ones grown in the West from which wines have 
been made, that have become generally known to commerce. Hence the reputation which 
our wines at present enjoy with the public, rests mainly upon these three kinds. In 
quality, and in their general characteristics, they differ widely. In color they are respec- 
tively white, or straw-color, light red and very dark red; while one of them, the Con- 
cord, is the leading market grape of this section of the country. 

—20 
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There are other varieties that are successfully grown in certain localities, and also 
other still newer kinds that bid fair to become quite as well known and extensively cul- 
tivated as are the three that I have named. Many earnest men are now engaged in the 
work of producing additional new varieties, some of which will, no doubt, prove 
superior to- those we now possess. For, inasmuch as the kinds we now cultivate are 
greatly superior to the wild vines from which they sprang, we have good reasons for 
pelieving that new sorts in great variety will, at no distant day, be produced, which shall 
prove as much an advance upon those we are now growing, as they are upon their wild 
progenitors. Contrast our progress wkh that which has been^maoe in Europe in " the 
grand culture," not forgetting the comparatively short time in which our work has been 
done, and I think you will agree with me that this work of producing new varieties has 
but just begun, and that the results that are yet to follow the judicious crossing of 
varieties, and the intelligent hybridizing of species, can scarcely be conceived of by the 
most enthusiastic and hopeful. 

This is not the proper time to attempt a critical scientific examination of the several 
species of the grape that are known to be indigenous to the United States. It is suf- 
ficient for our present purpose to notice only the three species that are in common cul- 
tivation for vineyard purposes, viz : the Vitis Labrusea, Vitis uEstivalis, and Vitis Cordifolia. 
The former is the most common, and comprises a majority of the many kinds that are 
now in cultivation. Catawba, Concord and Martha may be mentioned as familiar ex- 
amples of thie species, and* also, as- exhibiting the three prominent odors of the grape. 
Of the ^fietivalis species, Norton's Virginia is perhaps the best known of any of the 
kinds that are found in our vineyards; yet our woods and fields abound with wildlings 
of .this excellent species, many of which may prove worthy of our attention when their 
austerity has been subdued by some years of eare and cultivation. There is also a sub- 
species of JBstivalis, including such half-hardy varieties as Herbemont, Cunningham, 
4c., but this class of grapes has not yet been cultivated to much extent 

The Cordifolia species is fairly represented by the Clinton and Taylor's Bullitt, two 
well known varieties, yielding respectively fruit of dark and light color. The fruit of 
both is rather small in bunch, as well as in berry, and this, so far as I have observed, is> 
characteristic of the species. 

The JSstivalia produces & small berry, arranged upon a bunch of relatively large size. 
The Labrusoa is large both in bunch and berry. The excessive wood growth and 
comparatively tender foliage of the Cordifolia are serious faults of this species. Its 
fruit also, at the bests is below, medium in size, while the bunch is always small. These 
characteristics of our native species would seem to point to the first two — Labrusca and 
JSstivalis— a* the ones from which we are to derive our most, valuable varieties. I do not 
wish to discourage experiments with other species, either native or foreign, but I do 
mean to earnestly encourage the crossing of varieties, and the production of seedlings 
from our best examples of these two species, and especially to recommend the hybridi- 
zation of these two, with a view of combining their good qualities in the hybrids thus 
produced 

Considerable attention has been given to the hybridizing our native species with the 
Viti+ Viniftra of Europe. The high quality of the fruit of this species has no doubt led 
to these experiments, in the hope- that the quality of the fruit of one parent might be* 
joined with the hardiness of the other. So far, the results have fallen far short of meet- 
ing the expectation* that were at first raised concerning these new hybrids. Their faults 
appear most prominently in the foliage* Probably this effect is mainly owing to the in- 
adaptability of the Vitis-Vinifera to resist the extremes of temperature and other 
peculiarkes which belong to the climate of this country. 

In this connection I wish to allude to a peculiarity in the foliage of one of our native 
species, which serwes in a great degree to protect it against the attacks of certain insects. 
Among insects usurious, to the vine, the Leafchopper (Tettigonia VUu) proves to 
be our greatest enemy. Insignificant in size, yet extremely numerous, this insect feeds 
upon the sap of the leaves, until, weakened by continual robbery, the foliage yields to 
the effects of our trying climate, and falls from the vine. It is the habit of this insect- 
to work upon the under side of the leaves; consequently, the thick pubescence of the 
strong-leaved varieties of the V. Labrusca interferes so much with the mischievous 
workings of this insect as to afford a good degree of protection to those kinds which 
have this feature fully developed. So long, therefore, as the Leaf-hopper continues to in- 
fest our vineyards, the value of any variety, new or old, must, to a certain extent, be 
meas ured by the resistance which its foliage offers to the depredations of this insect 
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the serious damage which their uninterrupted increase would surely cause. Occasion- 
ally, under favorable circumstances, one or another of these insects rapidly multiplies, 
and, becoming numerous, is of course proportionately destructive. We then hear com- 
plaints of their ravages. But presently their enemies in turn multiply and feed upon 
them, until they are again reduced to their former numbers. In this manner certain 
species are no doubt kept constantly in check. Other causes are brought into play in 
the increase and decrease of certain other species; their multiplication takes place also 
at irregular periods, caused probably by the influence of certain conditions of tempera* 
ture, moisture or dryness, etc., which facilitate their generation and growth* When 
these favorable conditions are no longer present, they again disappear, or are so greatly 
reduced in numbers as scarcely to attract observation. So they come and go, from one 
cause or another; and an insect that is very abundant one year may scarcely appear in 
the year following. 

There is one very injurious insect that I propose here to more particularly notice, 
partly because its mischievous habits were not much observed until about three years 
ago, and partly because it has been steadily increasing in numbers since that time. 
Should the same ratio of increase continue a few years longer, the damage it would in- 
flict on our vineyards would be disastrous. I allude to the Pentidna Viiivorana^ or Grape- 
berry moth, called also Grape-codling, for the reason that its destructive work in the 
vineyard is, in some respects, similar to that of the Apple-codling in the orchard. That 
this insect has existed for a long time, there can be no doubt. Insect hunters have 
been familiar with it for many years. But its advent in any considerable numbers is of 
recent date. Last year was, I believe, the second that it was sufficiently numerous to 
attract general attention, and it was certainly much more abundant than formerly, and 
did a good deal of damage. Whether the increased number that appeared last year was 
owing to a season favorable for its development, or whether it was the result of a regular 
annual increase, I do not attempt to say. My impressions are, however, in fevor of the 
latter hypothesis, for the reason that, so far as I have observed, there has beea, in local- 
ities where it has been the longest known, a considerable diminution in numbers the 
present year. This decrease is more likely to be the result of an increase of its insect 
enemies, than of any peculiarity in the season: for that it has such enemies is well 
known to entomologists. Perhaps its period of increase has culminated, and that of its 
decline begun. That this may prove to be the case, at least in those vineyards where it 
has been longest at work, is, I think, not improbable. 

The moth is quite small, and being nocturnal in its flight, is rarely seen in the vine- 
yard. As in the case of the Apple-codling, it is the larva that does the mischief. This fe a 
brownish worm, about half an inch in length, and wriggles about in a very lively manner 
when taken from the berry. Having consumed the contents of one berry, it bores into 
an adjoining one, and perhaps, before its growth is completed, attacks a third. Of course 
every berry attacked is ruined ; and if there are no more than a single larva in each 
bunch, the damage per acre amounts to a large sum. - - 

There is yet another insect injurious to the vine, which I have before mentioned, but 
having proved to be more persistent than all the rest, is worthy of an additional notice. 
Year after year its numbers have varied with the varying character of the seasons, being 
more numerous in dry and less so in wet seasons ; yet it never fails to appear in con- 
siderable force, and its numbers are in ail years quite sufficient to not only perpetuate its 
species, but to also amply stock our vineyards the following spring. Many experiments 
have been tried, and many methods proposed, for its destruction ; but they are all so 
laborious that none of them have been practiced to much extent, and thus this insect 
has been allowed to " multiply and replenish " without let or hindrance, until it some- 
times clouds the very air of our vineyards, and has become by far the most formidable 
of all our insect pests. You will, no doubt, have already recognized my champion as 
the Leaf-hopper (Tettigonia vitisy, also erroneously called Thrips, of which there are not 
less than a dozen species common in our vineyards. They are so well known to every 
grape-grower in this latitude as to need no description here. 

But, in connection with this insect, I have a " crumb of comfort " to give you, which 
has come to my knowledge since writing the former part of this paper. A few days 
ago, being in ray own vineyard in company with Mr. Y. Riley, State Entomologist of 
Missouri, a cannibal insect was discovered by Mr. R., that appeared to be preying upon 
the Leaf-hopper. The multitude of dead carcases with which the under side of the 
leaves were adorned, was sufficient evidence that something had been at work, and that, 
whatever it was, it had done its work with surprising thoroughness. The sight was 
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OUT-DOOR PICTURES, OR LANDSCAPE GARDENING : HOW TO 
BEAUTIFY OUR VILLAGES AND COUNTRY HOMES. 



By ROBERT ALLYN, Lebanon. 



I was sitting in the parlor of a distinguished son of Illinois, and listening to an in- 
teresting account, given by his wife, of her recent journey to the Connecticut Valley. 
She spoke with glowing enthusiasm of the cultivated beauty which she saw, and of the 
great elm trees and sycamores which add so largely to the charms of those enchanting 
landscapes, and then said, with a slight sigh : " When shall we see such delightful 
scenery in Illinois?" I ventured to ask two or three questions: "How long has the 
Connecticut Valley been cultivated?" "Two hundred and twenty odd years," said she, 
"And how long has Illinois, or this Wabash Valley, been cultivated?" "About forty 
years." " Now remember," said I, 'that the Connecticut Valley is all the real good land 
in the whole middle of New England — a fact which almost forced the settlers to crowd 
together in it — and that this Wabash Valley is only the narrow edge — a mere ribbon on 
the border — of a plain more fertile than Connecticut bottoms, and larger than all New 
England — a fact which disperses settlers ; and think of this country with full two 
hundred years of a better education, a more enterprising population, and a more un- 
selfish civilization added to it, and what will it become?" " I see it," said the lady. 
"It may be better, more beautiful and enchanting than New England. But will it? 
Will the people who now live, and are to live here, make it so? That is the question." 

Every one interested in our noble State will echo that question, and feel some anxiety 
as to its probable answer. With advantages for making a prosperous State, and filling 
it with rural wealth and beauty equal to any spot on earth, we may ask, with interest and 
solicitude, will our people do it? Probably; for there is a sort of blind instinct among 
men, as among bees, which finally leads to the adoption of means to secure every desir- 
able social or national end. 'This instinct may move slowly and irregularly towards its 
mark. It can be aided by forethought and consultation ; and, indeed, will be chiefly 
directed by these. It is, therefore, very wise for the State Agricultural Society of 
Illinois to seek information, and to diffuse it, as to the best means of adorning the 
homes and villages, the gardens and broad fields of the State. For, while beauty does 
not always bring a return in cash, it does invariably bring pleasure to individuals and 
refinement to the community in which it is ; and not unfrequently, also, it does increase 
the actual money value of the land which supports it. Nothing is so profitable for the 
production of social results, as public opinion, and this is made only by often and earn- 
est discussion. Let the importance and practicability, the cheapness and the facility of 
adding ornament to our common dwellings and farms, be fairly laid before our people, 
and some of them, at least, will attempt to do it. Here will be started some begin- 
nings of beauty. These will be infectious, and will spread through the land a subtler 
atmosphere which will produce other places of beauty, till the whole surface of the 
State shall sparkle with lovely homes and delightful landscapes, as the sky every night 
glistens with stars. 
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Some such thoughts as these, and several such conversations as that reported above, 
have led me to review and set down the substance of another colloquy by which I greatly 
profited, and which seems worthy to be repeated. It was with a friend who is as intelli- 
gent by observation and reflection, as he is acute, tasteful and just, by nature. He has 
read largely in almost every branch of knowledge which concerns humanity. He has 
traveled extensively, and marked the various improvements which different nations have 
made in their external circumstances. To these advantages he has added a frequent 
and familiar intercourse with the best society of our own country and of England He 
is, indeed, approaching old age, being already beyond the limits of three score and ten, 
yet he is as buoyant and hopeful of the race as a youth. He is not a school-tanght 
man, and has conducted a large business during his mature years : yet he knows lan- 
guage almost as well as a philologist, literature and philosophy equal to any scholar, 
and science is with him nearly a passion. His time is divided between mercantile pur- 
suits, banking, manufacturing, farming, law, legislation and philanthropy, yet, so that 
he excels in all. I have often admired his power and versatility, and wondered how he 
could find time and strength for so much work, and such thorough work, too — for he 
slights nothing. His accomplishments and learning give one a notion of what a man 
could do, if he would waste no time and spend no strength on what is frivolous and vain. 
For many years his. house was one of my most pleasing resorts, and my pigeon-holes — 
both of mind and writing-desk — contain memoranda of many a conversation with him. 
One topic, on which we often talked, was the adornment of a country by means of its 
houses and gardens, its fields and hillsides. After residing for several years on our Il- 
linois prairies, it was my good fortune to meet him again at his elegant home. One after- 
noon we were sitting on the veranda, then covered with vines and roses in luxuriant blos- 
som, and looking out southward through spires and firs and pines, and arches of elm 
and willow, toward a mill pond, which seemed to be a most lovely lake — or at least a part 
of a lake. Said I to him, calling him Erastus — his Quaker nature liking to hear the 
christian name always — 

" Erastus. how is it that you have here conbined beauty and work among these rocks 
and knolls in your factory village, when your neighbor manufacturers have only exhibi- 
ted work?" 1 was at H *s village two days ago, and there is a naked pond, a straight, 
stiff, bleak row of houses, and two tall red brick mills. A child's box of toy houses 
and pine-stick trees has quite as much beauty, and pleases more than that village. But 
yours, beginning with that pond and going down stream through the irregular houses, 
is a gem of beauty, and really stirs the imagination like a picture. " 

" 1 suspect the reason is," said he, laughing very quietly, " I designed it to be a pic- 
ture." 

" How is that?" said I. " You made it a picture ? I don't quite understand." 

u No; I did not make it. Nature has done it all. I only planned the thing for her, 
and made her a sort of journeyman to work for me." 

" You puzzle me more now than before. Please explain." 

"Do you know how an artist makes a picture?" 

" Certainly. He mixes colors and lays them carefully on the varied forms of houses, 
trees, rocks, hills, lakes, animals, mountains, clouds and objects which he has drawn on 
his canvas." 

"Precisely so. But his drawing is first done. Now, I make the very rude outline of 
the picture I want around my house and village, and leave Nature to put on the shading 
and colors; and, in fact, in the case of trees, to make the outlines too, just as suits 
herself. Some call this * Landscape Gardening. ' I call it making * Out- Boob 
Pictures. ' " 

•' I think I comprehend your idea," said I. " But still I am bound to give you credid 
for doing the thing, after all." 

" Do you suppose," said he, " that I made that water to fit itself so snugly into those 
curves of the hillside over there ; and the alders to dip their twigs so gracefully into 
that silver surface ; and that pile of rocks, so massive, and yet so airily poised ; and 
that woodbine, and bramble, and^bitter-sweet, and clematis, to climb over the rocks so 
like a flock of playful kids?" 

" That was not what I was thinking of at all," said I, joining in his merry laugh. U I 
know you are a man of authority, but I didn't once think you could command the plants 
to grow and they would obey you, and follow you as once the oaks followed Orpheus. I 
only said you were the maker of this beauty. And I really want to know how you do 
your part, and bribe or compel Nature to do hers." 

—21 
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" I am not able to tell, and if I was, I doubt whether I would do it. If a man sits 
down to tell how he has done a thing, he is likely to fall into a boasting manner most 
offensive to a Quaker like me. I do not mean to be drawn into that, even to please you, 
my friend." 

"Very good, then I will sit hear and admire your Out-Door Picture which Nature, has 
painted to your order." 

" That is better," said he. "And just look: Nature changes the lights and shades, 
the colors and even the scenes, almost every moment. Do you see that beam of light, as 
it glances off from that point of rock like a shower of gold? What a shadow sleeps on 
the lake, and how perfectly is the vine-wreathed rock reflected in the water! In two 
minutes the rock will be silver and the water crimson! £ee how one of Nature's ser- 
vants — thirst — is bringing that herd of cattle down to the water; and look at that bird; 
and there is a boat with boy and girl; and over yonder comes a fleecy cloud, floating in 
sky and seeing its form in the lake below. No painter could do that. There is a mo- 
tion and life there, and human genius cannot put life on a canvas like that." 

,4 I see ! Nature takes the outlines which you have drawn for her, and makes a thous- 
and pictures, changing them every moment, almost more bewitchingly than a kaleido- 
scope. But, after all, it does seem to me that you made the picture. Didn't you?" 

" By no means; on second thought, I don't think I did quite as much as my former 
statement would seem to indicate. Now, as to the picture before us, you see how all its 
colors and clouds are changing ; these are Nature's work, entirely. The general features, 
hills and valleys, rocks and knolls, are also hers All I have been able to do is merely 
to prepare the way for Nature to put a more luxuriant verdure on the ground, and more 
numerous trees and of better shapes on the hillsides and valleys. I have, in fact, done 
so little tha t it is hardly worth naming. Anybody could do as much, and in some 
places a great deal more, than I have done. And t'.ese Out-door Pictures or Land- 
scapes, are the glories of a country. A very trifle • of care and labor would fill our 
whole land with them. "What would the Rhine be, without its scenery? or Switzer- 
land, apart from its views? or theWhite Mountains, were it not for their scenes? or New- 
port? or Lake George? Nature has almost everywhere made an abundance of these 
pictures, and all man needs to do is to add a little, here and there, and time will do 
the lest." 

44 1 think I comprehend your idea. An artist will paint you a picture and hang it in 
your parlor, and though it shows only one point of view and one movement of time, 
men will admire it. But you will have a man go out into the open air and set up build- 
ings, and plant trees, and construct ponds, and cut brooks, and make fields, and train 
vines, and cultivate flowers, all to be rude drawings on which Nature shall lay her 
colors throughout Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter, in cloud and sunshine, at morn- 
lag, noon and evening, making a brilliant buccession of pictures such as no man can 
number, and such as no eye can see without heart-thrills of delight." 

44 Exactly so," replied Erastus. "Any one — man, woman or child — with little ex- 
pense, less than that of one good painting, may make a picture around his home which 
shall present a thousand variations in the light of sun, moon, or stars, or beneath 
clouds and shadows by day and night. " 

44 But let me hear more particularly how you would plan and execute these Out-door 
Pictures?" 

44 With all pleasure. The elements, as they may be called, are simple, very few and 
quite easy to be created. Indeed, man can do but little for these Out-door Pictures. 
The painter on canvas must have a hundred colors and great skill in mixing them. 
He must be a correct draughtsman, and, withal, he must possess a fine taste and a crea- 
tive imagination. To make a picture around one's house, or on one's farm, no artistic 
skill in coloring or drawing is needed. It only requires an eye to note the depressions 
and swells of the surface, and care to plant the # proper sort of tree or shrub at the 
proper point. Nature will make the outlines of the trees better than any human hand, 
and will put on colors richer, and more various, and with a better adaptation, than any 
practiced art." 

44 1 see more clearly," said I. " You mean that the ground-work and the sky of your 
Out-door Pictures are always at hand — made for you by Nature. Indeed, in this work 
man never touches the sky." 

44 Exactly. The general features of the picture are fixed already — level plains, or 
rounded hills, or deeply-cut knolls, or undulating swells, or broken mountains, and broad 
lakes, or winding rivers, or tumbling brooks, and jagged rocks, or headlong cliffs, or 
wild ravines, and over all the canopy and arches of the smooth sky, or the heaped-up 
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"The form of the house will be somewhat adapted to the nature of the ground. 
Where it is level, the house will need to be broader and more like a villa in character, 
with wide lofty verandas and cool recesses. A house with high-pointed gables and 
gothic pinacles, will not look so well here as one with lower roofs and square flat- 
topped towers. If the country is hilly and irregular, almost any style will appear well. 
Among broken knolls the gothic cottage is pleasing, while in the midst of mountains 
the Swiss cottage is delightful. And I have seen situations in which a simple log cabin 
was most appropriately beautiful." 

"I have no doubt of it," said my friend, laughing at my sudden and perhaps unex- 
pected interruption. 

" In a country where the stumps are still standing, and the huge forest trees over- 
shadow the land, a very rude house would be more in keeping than an elegantly finished 
white cottage with green blinds. Did you ever see a log cabin on the open prairie?" 

" Occasionally. But it always seemed out of place. Yet many such an one on the 
edge of the prairie, in the timber, have I seen, covered to chimney tops with wild, 
strong, trumpet-creepers, which I called appropriately beautiful in its place." 

"Yet it would have been really hideous in a village." 

" These cabins are not seldom seen in villages in the West, and you cannot imagine a 
sight more savage. But place one under the great primeval trees, surrounded with 
stumps and high and well built Virginia rail fences, and let it be covered with trumpet- 
creepers, or the wild rose of the prairies, and it is a sight not to be despised." 

" Everything in keeping makes a consistent picture, if not a polished one. For this 
reason, after having located the house and adapted its style of building to the situation, 
the ornamental trees, shrubs, plants, flowers, gardens, and out-buildings, must be con- 
formed to it. And first, let there be, if possible, a good roomy lawn between the house 
and the road. It will serve to protect it from dust and beggars — two very great annoy- 
ances. An acre or two should not be grudged for this purpose. It will show that some- 
thing is of consequence besides wheat and cattle. And let this be a real lawn, of lux- 
uriant sward, thick as plush, and soft and clean as velvet. Almost any grass mixed 
with the white clover will, if cultivated, be wonderful for beauty." 

" Blue grass and white clover I have tried, and find them most excellent, and they 
bear cutting close and often, as every lawn deserves." 

" By all means attend to the grassy lawn. There is no color so good as the green of 
grass, perennial as the loves of husband and wife, with no ostentation ; enduring sum- 
mer's heat without withering, and winter's cold without blanching — it is the true abiding 
home color. The eye loves to dwell upon it, and the heart bounds to see it. Make 
space for it around the house, and take care of it as of honor itself. Grain is delight- 
fully green when growing, but how soon is it sear and brown forever. But grass, if 
properly cultivated, has an unchanging freshness. Buskin calls it the ' emblem of 
cheerfulness, humility and love.' Let me see it clean, and growing around a man's door, 
and I know he is happy. But let me see a barren yard, or a flower garden there, and I 
am sure he has a dyspepsia either of the stomach or the taste, either of the imagina- 
tion or morals. There should be a few large trees — perhaps only one or two — not far 
from a country or village house, to rise above its roof-tree and lift up their great arms 
in benediction over it, and to remind all who look at it of that other ' home of the 
soul,' 

* Where the great trees of life in their beauty do grow,' 

and to keep the thoughts of its inmates elevated to the heaven above us all. A few 
evergreens and some compact shrubs, and sometimes patches of flowers, are needed to 
diversify a lawn — perhaps on the borders, and perhaps in clusters, to accommodate or 
to hide the walks which may lead to and from the house. Generally, the smaller and 
more graceful and curious trees will be near the house, and the larger and more mag- 
nificent ones will be more remote. Near the house you must see the evidences of labor 
and cultivation ; further away, tokens of boldness and freedom. No man deserves a 
home who does not delight to forecast and work, and at the point where his joy is made 
let him bestow his carefulness and prudent industry. Work is the great civilizing 
power; let it and its fruits appear where men most need and enjoy refinement" 

"You have spoken of evergreens," said I, breaking in on his monologue. " What is 
their particular signification, and what sorts do you recommend, and for what situations? 
And you have had good success in cultivating them ; how do you manage with them, to 
produce such grand trees?" 
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" It la a beauty anywhere," said he, resuming his discourse " It is a globe of rich 
yellow, green leaves, compact, even and soft; and on the lawn near a house, deserves 
careful recognition. The Irish juniper is particularly handsome. Its lovely green, its 
trim form, its thread-like twigs, so erect and pert, make it worthy of attention. But the 
pines and the hemlocks, for landscapes, are the monarchs of the evergreens ; the pine is 
king, and the hemlock queen of the race. .They are regal from the day when the needle- 
like leaves of the pine, or the grain-shaped leaves of the hemlock peep out of the soil, 
till they are thrust a hundred feet and more toward heaven, and poised on their smooth 
polished pillars great masses of perennial verdure and freshness and balmy odor. By 
mingling these evergreens with the deciduous trees, we are arranging spaces for Nature 
to put on a vast variety of forms and colors, and to work more wonders beneath our 
eyes in our landscape than the mirage can do. Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter 
will all become artists for us, and show us a skill beyond the imagination of the past. 
We may thus change the character of the country almost, and indeed its climate, in a 
large degree. Evergreen trees attract and condense moisture from the air. They also 
act to moderate the heat of summer and the cold of winter. For it has been found, by ex- 
periment, that their leaves produce, by the friction of the air blown by winds through 
them, a degree of heat which no other tree does. In winter, therefore, they will warm 
the country, and in summer their pointed leaves will radiate heat and produce abundant 
dews." 

"I see," said I, <k how they are especially adapted to our variable climate in Illinois. 
They will catch our prairie winds in winter, and wring heat from them by friction; or, 
according to science, will convert the motion of the cutting winds into warmth. And 
in our dry summers they will disperse heat, and condense, thereby, moisture. They are 
the trees for us to plant and cultivate. How Nature does give us the means of com- 
pelling her to alter her plans and obey us!" 

"Will you not quote Bacon again?" said Erastus, laughing. " But I am not quite 
through with my statement of the profits of the pines and hemlocks. The odor of the 
pine tree: how it heals the lungs like a balm. A pine forest seems to give oxygen to 
the blood, and fill the whole of the veins with freshness and vigor. And the smell of 
hemlock boughs, particularly when the winds beat and bruise them, has an invigor- 
ating power like the perfume of heaven ; it creeps into the marrow of the bones, and 
seems to make the soul strong. The old fable of the fountain which would renew youth, 
could be true only among hemlocks, and it always seems possible to me when I drink in 
the sight and smell of their bruised branches and leaves. Pulmonary diseases — the 
fashionable sins of society — and nerve affections — ailments so genteel for ladies — can- 
not live and thrive where the pine and the hemlock breathe out this divine fragrance. 
The pines are a large and useful family; the white pine is the best; the Austrian and 
Scotch are excellent The hemlock is only one. Let them be cultivated for their 
beauty, their variety, and for their health-giving powers. When I sit beneath their hea- 
ven-kissing tops, and hear them whisper to the air, as if conversing with the good 
angels who watch us from the skies, and see them draw warmth from the winds, and 
inhale their blood-purifying odors, I feel as if I were immortal " 

" But you would not discard the common forest trees, such as oaks, hickories, maples, 
beeches and elms?" 

" Certainly not. You need these for variety. The evergreens tell you that all verdure 
does not depend on summer suns or spring rains, just as all virtue does not grow out of 
prosperity. But you do need many trees to show what marvels the seasons can work. 
Plant the elm and the willow where their wide-arching limbs and pendant twigs shall 
swing in the breeze and reveal a constant grace ; set the maple, the beech and the hickory 
where their tall piles of foliage shall gleam in the sunshine, and roll great shadows 
along the grass; bring in the oak and the tulip tree, and the linden where their stout 
branches and great leaves shall give stability and grandeur, by their appearance of 
breadth and vigor, so that they shall seem to be guardians of the herds beneath them. 
Then fill in smaller shrubs and trees, as the wahoe of our Western bottoms, the fringe 
tree of China, and a thousand others, and you will make your home a picture for men to 
admire, and grow better by that admiration. And, if you have not forgotten to plant some 
of these trees at a distance from the house where they can be seen from your windows, 
you will also have pictures at which you may look from your cosy home, altar and fireside, 
and not only be enchanted at every sight, but feel in your heart a joy to transform you 
into something better than a mere money-making animal — into a servant and child of 
the Great Creator." 
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"That," said I, desiring to fix in my mind something which might be useful to me 
at home, '* that is exactly what we need in IMinois. We want landscapes or pictures 
which we can see from the windows of our homes. Our surface, in many parts, is 
monotonous, and during portions of the year shows, not a green tree. We require the 
evergreens for their matchless beauty, their unending variety and their health-imparting 
properties. Indeed, I have been told that where pines aifd hemlocks abound, no malaria 
is ever known. And where we have so little snow in winter, and so much sunshine in 
summer, plantations of these trees would give a brilliant relief to the landscape. They 
will grow with rare luxuriance, particularly the Austrian and Scotch pines. The hem- 
lock is not often cultivated ; though I know a few, and they are thriving finely. But 
how can our people be induced to plant such trees, and to do it with science, and to 
cultivate them with care?" 

" Why do not your State and County Agricultural Societies," said Erastus, ** move in 
this matter, and offer premiums for the planting of groves of these trees, and for the 
preservation of forests of deciduous trees at points where they would make beautiful 
pictures for the whole country? They could also save single trees in proper locations, 
and by a very small annual outlay of money, and a little attention to this one thing, the 
country would every year improve in beauty according to a systematic plan. It has 
always seemed to me that such a course, pursued by Agricultural Societies, would be 
most beneficial to the whole community. 

"It would offer a stimulus exactly where an impulse is needed Beauty is commonly 
esteemed a luxury, and not unfrequently stigmatized as a costly one. Hence the need 
of giving it some open encouragement and some pecuniary recognition. Man's self- 
interest and avarice will prompt him to try to produce large crops of corn, and potatoes, 
and wheat, and hay. His pride, even, will move him to raise mammoth cabbages and 
pumpkins, and big oxen, and fat pigs, and fast horses, and tall roosters; but his taste 
and love of beauty alone are to prompt him to adorn his home or to beautify hi* land- 
scape. .The admiration of his un tasteful neighbors will applaud his success in the first 
named direction, while his efforts in the latter will often be met by snears and dis- 
couragements. Is not here a grave mistake? To offer a prize for the fattest hog, and 
the best-wooled sheep, and the biggest steer, and the cow that gives most milk, and the 
field that produces most grain to the acre— exactly the things which bring, in themselves, 
most profit to the farmer — and to offer nothing for the beauty which makes a country 
desirable as a residence, a thing which brings the owner no cash return, and which 
others enjoy equally with him, never did appear to me to be good policy. The largest 
squash takes the blue ribbon, and the neatest home is overlooked. The monstrous tur- 
key, weighing thirty pounds, may be recognized by a gold medal, while the beautiful 
lawn, studded with evergreens and shrubs, like jewels, is unthought of, and fine shade 
trees are despised. These things ought not to be. The neat house and clean lawn, the 
well-kept ornamental trees and shrubs, the pretty lake in a region where water is scarce, 
the artistic arrangement of forest, and field, and trees, and buildings — all demanding 
thought, and taste, and skill, and expense — should at least have ' honorable mention ' 
in every year's proceedings of these very useful societies. Let the public aid Nature in 
her attempts to make the country attractive as well as rich." 

"It certainly does seem unwise," said I, "for our public societies to stimulate still 
further the almost insane passion of our people for material wealth and to neglect the 
love of beauty — far too small already. We not only worship the 'almighty dollar,' but 
we invoke its power to urge us more rapidly forward on the road to miserly gains. Why 
not use its force to teach us how to scatter loveliness over the land, and pleasure through 
the hearts of mankind? We offer rewards to the man who can soonest drain off the 
water of the district, and who can most speedily destroy every tree in order to produce a 
large harvest: thus we help in two ways to make a country as dry and naked as a 
desert. We surely do need a guardian appointed from some authority. Perhaps these 
societies are the thing." "And further," said he, *the8e societies migftt take under 
their care, by lease or otherwise, by premiums perhaps, certain lone trees, land marks, 
oak or elm, or beech, or maple, or hickory, which are particularly beautiful or noticeable 
in landscapes, and thus save them from the cupidity of the owners of the land or the 
ruthlessness of the woodman's ax. Many a farmer thinks he cannot afford to leave a 
tree in the middle of his field to spoil an acre of grass or grain; some are too stupid to 
see the beauty of a great round-headed tree in an open country; and others are so care- 
less as to let cattle tramp around the roots of such a tree till they kill it, as they will in 
a few years. The public might reward the man who would keep and cherish such a 
tree for the education and delight of the section where it grows." 
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" There comes into my mind, now, the memory of five or six great trees, which ought 
to have been adopted as children of the public, and which should have been supported, 
like war-worn veterans, out of the common purse. One was a white oak, which covered 
a deliciously cool, sweet spring by the road-side in an Eastern State; it was seen from 
afar, and stood lone and grand, to defy winter winds and summer droughts. A covetous 
shipbuilder saw its gnarled branches and bribed its owner to sell it, and the spring that 
had refreshed many a traveler who had rested under the oaken shade, vanished also. An- 
other was a hemlock, standing solitary on a lawn in the midst of four Indian cabins. It 
stood ninety feet to the top of its great pyramid of sweet greenness. The council fires 
of the tribe had burned under it two hundred years before I knew it, and it was still 
flourishing. It seemed good for another millennium. But civilized vandalism smote it 
because it was an Indian's tree, and the greatest beauty of that landscape perished. There 
was a mighty pine that stood on the northern slope of a naked hill, and sheltered a 
house beneath its arms. For twenty miles in one direction that pine tree could be seen, 
and to my boyish fancy it seemed a guardian of all that space. I trust it still stands, 
as brave as when it was the rallying spot, like a banner, for a company of revolutionary 
patriots. On a meadow, by the waters of the Connecticut, stands an elm; its trunk 
girts thirty feet at the hight of my shoulders from the ground; its topmost twig waves 
a hundred and twenty feet above the soil, and its arch sweeps a circle of a hundred and 
fifty feet Do you think any private man ought to be owner of such a glory? And 
there stood a beech in Maryland, which, in winter and spring, and summer too, made a 
picture which nothing can erase from my imagination. It was not tall, but so broad 
and thick and downy in its looks, and it stood so peacefully on a wide lawn, that travel- 
ers on the dusty road would stop to admire. The commonwealth ought to own and pro- 
tect such trees."' 

"And how easy for these societies to assume the task and adopt them as pensioners!" 
said my friend. " But we have wandered away from our subject. It was said, some 
time ago, that the home is always to be regarded as the center of our Out-door Picture. 
Something more ought to be said about adorning it. Where human beings live, there 
ought to be signs of grace as well as emblems of beauty. There should also be some- 
thing to point upward, and join earth and air, the ground and the clouds, the house and 
the heavens. It will also be proper to hide, at least partially, the house and its connect- 
ed buildings, and the various paths and walks leading to and from these. Nothing is 
so appropriate for these purposes, and to wreath the pillars and ornaments of a ver- 
anda, or to cover a trellis, or to provide a screen, as climbing plants and vines, and 
roses. Some of these are annuals, and are chiefly valuable for their foliage, and others 
are a delight on account of their wealth of blossoms. They suggest aspiration, and 
compel us to look upward. They also tell of care and culture, and hence are beautiful 
symbols of growing refinement The climbing roses, the honeysuckles, the almost too 
luxuriant wistaria, are very common, but none the less desirable and appropriate for 
close companionship of the family which would make a home. Then these should not 
be planted and trained exactly in stiff mathematical squares or circles. They should be 
so arranged as to make curves, by means of walks and borders. The house, then, will 
afford angles and corners ; our trellises and walks will give us curves ; and the vines 
will produce spirals; while the trees and shrubs will provide globes, hemispheres, eones 
and pyramids ; and the grass and sky will make the colors and ' atmosphere ' for our 
pictures." 

" All the elements of beauty," said I, enthusiastically. " But have you not provided, 
in all this, for too vast an amount of work and too much expense? And, can any one 
but a born poet set up such a picture, and any one but a rich man procure the materials 
which he is to furnish for Nature to use in finishing it?" 

"To be sure there is work in it That I said before. A man must not merely be 
willing to work for those whom he loves : he must delight to do it, and even try to invent 
occasions for 'such work. And then, how many idle hours do most men find, which are 
simply a drag on their hands? Let them ornament the lawn and cultivate the vines 
and shrubs, and home would be a delight As to cost, it is very small, unless you de- 
termine to do the whole work in one or two seasons. Then, you must plant large ever- 
greens, and shrubs, and vines; and probably half will die. But if you have patience, 
a few slips of vines or roses trimmed from a neighbors garden, a few small trees, and 
a little attention every week, will furnish you with a great abundance of beauty in a very 
small number of years. And then you will see the verdure and the grace grow up under 
your care, so gradually and so silently, that you can hardly tell whether it is your work 
or that of Nature. Besides, by taking this longer method, and proceeding by small 
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steps, you will best interest jour whole household in the good and delightful task of 
making a home fit for a family which looks for *a habitation whose builder and maker 
is God.' " 

"And this will be one most excellent branch of home education," said I. 

" It was asserted some time ago," said he, " that Nature and man must co-operate in 
order to make a good out-door picture. It should now be added that to do this work, 
many human minds and hands should combine. The owner of a home or the head of 
a family organizes his household into a co-operative association, where each one does a 
part of the work on the lawn, the trees, the flowers, the vines, the shrubs, or the walks, 
buildings and fences. All learn to admire order, and proportion, and beauty, and are 
practically instructed to produce it. This is an education of the mind, heart, hands 
and will, and serves to cultivate the domestic affections and duties — love, self-denial, 
and helpfulness. It will also be a public education : for one well-adorned home will 
act as leaven to produce others in its vicinity. And this combination of hundreds and 
thousands in all parts of the State, for good ends, will make the character of the people 
not less than the scenery of the country. The human element in a landscnpe is that 
which commonly pleases most, though it may not overwhelm with emotions of the sub- 
lime. In a prosperous land we always look for it, and if we do not find the forethought, 
order, care, labor or industry of man, we feel a sad sense of disappointment Among 
mountains, or near the ocean, we rather prefer solitude; and commonly the presence of 
man, and the signs of his labor, are an intrusion. We want to be alone with Nature. 
But around the home and in the cultivated country, we want to see Nature serving man, 
the lord of this new creation, or we ask to be assured that man and Nature have formed 
a partnership, and work in harmony. So, near the home, let the most careful signs of 
cultivation appear. If the house is a log cabin or a hovel, let the well-worn path show- 
that sober men walk to and from it; and that few, not many, frequent it — not a rude 
rabble, to tread out the grass and trample a mud-pool at one time, and a hard, naked 
arena at another. Let vines clamber over it, and shrubs and trees stand around it, and 
great elms rise above it Farther off, let man's work become less prominent, and let 
Nature appear more frequently, and in more undisturbed authority. Large trees instead 
of shrubs, fields in place of lawns, roads not paths, forests instead of clusters of trees, 
great masses of woods instead of detached trees ; and there will be some great spaces 
for the sky alone to cover with its ever-changing curtains. Thus everything, as the 
sight goes outward, carries it upward also." 

"I think," said. I, "that your idea begins more definitely to shape itself in my mind 
into about this form: the house, and whatever is near it. will combine into a picture 
which shall speak of human comfort and well-planned utility, of domestic virtue and 
progress ; while for the distance, Nature's grander proportions and nobler aspirations 
will appear." 

" Just so." said he; ' 'and you have learned how to produce all this. So, I say, if any 
man is afraid of the work which all this requires, he does not deserve a home. He ought to 
be compelled to go back to the original cave in which J5schylus says the first men dwelt 
Why, work is what civilizes men ; and work looking to produce beauty as well as profit is 
best of all If any one will have a home fit for wife and children, and is delighted to la- 
bor for it, he will always have Nature for a companion, and the Great Creator of All for 
his benefactor. And then, when one begins to adorn his house in the way I have stated, he 
is doing something for future generations. A half-score of years will directly bring to 
him a great wealth of beauty and grace. But a hundred jears will bring far more to 
thousands ; and he not only makes a place where trees can grow around his home, but 
be prepares a place for the family to root itself and abide for years to come. One of the 
habits of our American people is continual emigration. Anything that fixes a large 
element of our population, will be of vast value to the nation. Good homes, surround- 
ed by rural beauty, and filled with domestic comfort, are the demand of the country." 

44 But is not here one great difficulty?" said L " How is it possible to induce a man 
who calculates to live only one or two, or at most five, years in a place, to adorn it, or to 
commence improvements for which his successor will not pay? And again, how are 
the different individuals of a community to be brought to act in any sort of harmouy 
so as to produce consistent pictures in any given section?" 

44 1 am sure I do not know. The united wisdom and frequent discussions of those 
Agricultural Societies which I named before will do something, even if they never 
propose premiums for attention to beautifying homes and landscapes. But, fortunately, 
it does not demand uniformity, and indeed, very, very little direct co-operation, to make 
a country beautiful in a very high degree. One house well located and properly orna- 
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mental, and a few trees kept oil a plain or hillside, will give a grace and a glory to a 
whole prospect And one man in a village, who plants elms or maples — no other tree is 
fit for such a place — on the street by the side of his lots, and keeps the cattle from brows- 
ing them, and the wheels and feet of the public from destroying their roots, will adorn 
a half of the village, and will thus inspire the whole county to do something for beauty 
in all the region around. One home in a country, or a single house in a town, will give 
a wonderful grace to the whole landscape, just as one star on the forehead of dawn or 
twilight fills the entire hemisphere of the heaven with glory. To make beauty appre- 
ciated, it is not necessay to surround it with other ^ems of beauty; Nature will take 
care that every effort of a single family to make a tasteful home shall have its pro- 
per reward, even if not another person joins in the movement. And then, no infec- 
tious disease is more certain to spread than the spirit of planting trees and cultivating 
flowers. You need not be afraid to recommend it, and when you have set one man at 
work with a will around his own home, you may rely on it, he will innoculate a hundred 
with his own blessed enthusiasm." 

u And after all," said I, u much must be trusted to the home instincts of man. He 
must work chiefly because he would do something for himself aud his family " 

44 That is it exactly. Not for himself, but for others, does man labor. And yet, like 
a bee, he seems to work almost for self alone " 

We had talked on, unheeding time, and were both surprised to find the evening twi- 
light gathering around us. We arose and I for once wished myself both a rich and 
a healthful man, that I might carry into practice some of my friend's ideas of making 
Out-Door Pictures near my little house on a swell in the Illinois prairies, and that I 
might inaugurate the system of premiums which he had so wisely suggested. " One 
thing, at least, I can do," said I to myself, U I can write out his ideas and scatter them 
as seeds on our Western plains. Perhaps the winds will lodge some of them in good 
soil, where they will germinate and produce beauty for thousands of years," 

I have written. Is it vain, or to the profit of any one? 
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Off THE CULTURE OP SMALL FRUITS. 



By H. J. DUNLAP, Champaign. 



The culture of small fruit, for the family and for market, has assumed proportions of 
great magnitude, when compared with what was done twenty years ago. 

Several causes have contributed to this : the building of railroads (making transporta- 
tion easy), the cultivation of the appetite of the masses, and the introduction of can- 
ning or preserving by means of heat 

Twenty years ago the supplies of small fruit was all grown near to the cities where 
it was consumed; now it is grown hundreds of miles from the market, as witness the 
sending of Strawberries, and other perishable fruit, from Mobile and Memphis to Chi- 
cago, as is done every spring. 

Twenty years ago we received permission to gather and sell a lot of Strawberries and 
Currants that were not needed by the family. We took them to Chicago (16 miles) in 
a buggy, and it was with difficulty that we sold our Strawberries for ten cents a quart 
and the Currants for six. Now, it is somewhat changed. Last season sixteen car loads 
of Strawberries, alone, were taken to Chicago over the Illinois Central Railroad, in one 
day, and found ready sale 

Twenty years ago our mothers were content if they had a half-dozen quarts of Straw- 
berries, gathered from the pastures, and half a bushel of Peaches, to preserve in thfe 
same quantity of sugar; and with what pride these delectable articles were set forth on 
the company table, and what pleasure we youngsters took when we found the closet left 
open in which the preserves were kept! We also have a vivid recollection of seeing 
some preserves in a large spoon, into which a dose of quinine, or Dovers powers, had 
been secretly introduced, in hopes that the tempting morsel would make their passage 
from the spoon into our stomachs easy. 

Now, in place of preserves smothered in sugar, the housewife has her dozens of glass 
jars or tin cans of strawberries, cherries, raspberries, blackberries, peaches, pears, 
quinces, apples, grapes, pie plant, tomatoes, peas, green corn, string beans, etc., etc. 
— one lady exhibitor at the last State Fair, at Decatur, having sixty or more distinct 
articles preserved in this manner, expelling the air by means of heat 

Every regular and well-conducted family should have a place devoted to the culture df 
small fruit for the family, where it can be done. This is, of course, impossible, to a 
large extent, in cities and towns : the inhabitants must rely chiefly upon the market for 
their fruit: but for farmers, there is no excuse for being without fruit from the time that 
Strawberries ripen until the last Grape is gathered in October. Two years will suffice 
for getting a start; and we always look upon a farmer who has been two years on a farm 
without fruit, as belonging to the class that we often read about: one who is said to 
live on " hog and hominy." 
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I shall now proceed to take up the culture of small fruit for the family and for market, 
giving directions from the first selection of location, preparation of the soil, culture, 
varieties, the manner of gathering and marketing, etc., which many years of experience 
and observation in the business should enable me to do understandingly. Locality and 
markets always require a change iu some varieties, but, in the main, the art is the same 
the world over. With regard to the preparation of the soil, I do not know of any plant 
that is injured by having the soil in which it grows well and deeply prepared, though 
many of them do well with shallow plowing, if the after culture is good. A liberal 
addition of well-rotted manure, applied every fall, to be well worked-in the following 
season, always adds to the productiveness and size of all the small fruit The Straw- 
berry, however, may be an exception ; not that the manure is any injury, but I am in- 
clined to think that the manure is, in some way. instrumental in breeding the white-grub 
(May-beetle), which often ruins our meadows and strawberry beds. 

LOCATION. 

The location of a small fruit garden is of the first importance, especially if for family 
use. It should be dry and as near to the house as circumstances will admit; but it 
should be borne in mind, when making the selection, that poultry of all kinds are ex- 
ceedingly fond of fruit, and if given a chance, will relieve the owner of all trouble and 
expense in gathering. 

It is generally supposed that a southern slope is the best and earliest, but my own 
experience does not show this to bo true in practice, for I have strawberries on southern, 
eastern and northern slopes, and frequently find the earliest berries on the northern one. 
So far as productiveness is concerned, I do not see any difference. Where a plow can 
be used in preparing the soil, it should be run as deep as possible, but no extra pre- 
paration is required. Spading is to be preferred, as it leaves the soil in better condition, 
but it is rather an expensive method. 

I will take the various fruits in their order of ripening, commencing with the 

STRAWBERRY. 

First, the variety should claim our attention. If for family use, we may set 250 
plants of McAvoy's Extra Red, 250 of French's Seedling, 250 of Green Prolific, and 
the same of Wilson's Albany This will make 1000 plants, and should be sufficient 
to furnish berries for a family of ten persons, in great abundance. 

As soon as we have prepared the soil in the spring, and procured our plants, we stretch 
a line where the row is to stand, and, with a wooden dibble ten inches long, fitted to a 
head-piece which the operator grasps in his hand, we proceed to set the plants by first 
making the hole, introducing the plant, and then packing the earth firmly around it. 
In this manner an expert hand will easily plant 5000 to 8»»00 per day. Where land is 
valuable and scarce, the plants may be set one foot apart in the row, and the rows two 
feet apart. This is, however, for hand culture ; should it be desirable to use a horse, 
more space must be given between the rows. My own practice is to make the rows 
three and a half feet apart, setting the plants about fifteen inches. This will require 
about 14.000 plants to an acre. The after culture should be good, and the weeds should 
be kept out Some prefer to keep the runners all cut off, but after a thorough trial, I am 
convinced that the better and cheaper way is to allow the plants to run and fill the space 
in the row, at the same time keeping a space of two feet between the rows free from 
plant**. As soon as severe freezing commences, the entire bed should be covered with 
coarse prairie or slough hay, two or three inches deep. Sorghum begasse, or corn stalks, 
answer the same purpose. This cover is to be partially removed as soon as the plants 
start to grow; the surplus should be left between the rows to keep the weeds down. No- 
thing is required to be done until the fruit is ripe, except to procure suitable boxes and 
crates for sending to market These should be ready made before the berries commence 
to ripen. 

At the East much of the small fruit is sent to market in small baskets costing about 
five cents each, and are packed thirty-six or forty-eight in a crate costing a dollar or more. 
Ihere the baskets and crates are returned to the shipper. Here we usually send our ber- 
ries in quart boxes costing about one cent each, these being packed in twenty-four 
«uart crates costing twenty cents each, the package being given away with the fruit 
n picking for market, the berry is taken by the stem, which is separated from the vine 
by the thumb nail, and is carefully laid in the box, the least bruise causing the berry to 
bleed and speedily decay. About a half inch of the stem is left on the fruit This pre- 
vents early decay, and also helps fill up the box. Each picker is provided with a crate, 
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holding a suitable number of empty boxes, which, when filled, are returned by the* 
picker to the packing shed, where he receives a ticket for the number of quarts returned. 
This prevents confusion, and no book accounts have to be kept. The usual price paid 
for picking is two cents a quart. The boxes should be well rounded up; half filled 
boxes, even of good berries, will not sell for near so much as an inferior one if the 
box is full. For shipping to distant markets, the only variety yet found valuable is 
Wilson's Albany. 

The crates in which the boxes are packed should be strongly nailed and neatly made, 
and should have the owner's name on one end, the consignee's on the other and also on 
the top. This having been done, you deliver at the depot, trust to Providence to get 
the berries safe to market, and to the honesty of your commission man to send you 
honest returns. 

After the berries are gathered, remove the mulch and give the same cultivation as 
before. It is a good plan to hoe out half of the plants. In my own practice I only 
take two crops off the same field. The second year the field is mowed two or three times, 
and is plowed under as soon as the second crop is gathered. 

Fall planting is of no value, unless done early and the season happens to be favor- 
able. Men who grow the fruit for market, never set the plants in the fall The usual 
price of plants is $8 per thousand. 

THE RASPBERRY 

Ripens next in succession, commencing just before Strawberries are gone. The princi- 
pal varieties that are cultivated in the West are the Black-caps. ' Those sprouting from 
the root, such as Brinkle's Orange and Franconia, have proved too tender to withstand 
our changeable winters without protection. Their habit of trying to occupy all the real 
estate in the neighborhood in which they are planted, is very objectionable to most per- 
sons, especially where only a small amount is owned. 

The soil should be prepared as for Strawberries, and the plants should be set as early 
in spring as possible, as this plant is one of the first to commence to grow. They are 
usually planted four by six feet The varieties in common use are Purple-cane, a very 
prolific, light-purple, soft berry, valuable for family use only, (its flavor very much re- 
sembles the red varieties, and' it is highly prized by some people on that account), Doo- 
little Black-cap, Miami, and Philadelphia. The two former, like the Purple-cane, is 
propagated by covering the tops or ends of the present year's growth with soil, in Sep- 
tember. They remain where planted, and can be kept in good bearing condition so long 
as the ground is kept well cultivated. 

The Philadelphia is rather softer than the Black-caps, and sprouts from the roots, but 
not to such an extent as other varieties of its class. It seems to be perfectly hardy, and 
is a valuable family berry. 

AFTER CULTURE 

Consists in keeping the soil about the plants well cultivated and hoed. When they 
have grown two and a half .or three feet, the ends of the shoots should be pinched off. 
This will make them grow stocky, so that they will not require any staking. It also 
causes the canes to throw out laterals, on which the next year's crop of fruit grows. 
The more laterals that we have, it follows, as a matter of course, the more berries. As 
soon as the fruit is gathered, the old wood (which dies as soon as the fruit is ripened) 
should be cut away, to give the young growth a better chance. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that the pinching off of the canes be attended to. so that the plant does not 
exhaust itself in producing wood that has to be thrown away when the vines are trimmed 
in the spring. Should the season be favorable, and the plants well grown, we may ex- 
pect at least one hundred bushels of berries from an acre containing one thou.^and 
plants. The usual market price is fifteen cents per quart. It is the favorite berry for 
canning, there being really more substance in one quart of Raspberries than in two of 
Strawberries. 

DISEASES AMD INSECTS. 

The past season I have found an orange-colored rust that attacks the leaves, and 
finally destroys the plant. It made Its appearance near the center of a two-acre patch. 
How it came there is more than I know. I immediately uprooted the bush affected, and 
have not seen it since. Whether it will return, another season will tell. 

Another trouble (and a serious one it has proved to me) is, that a small borer bores 
into the succulent stalk, while it is growing rapidly, the result of which is the death of 
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the cane attacked. In some cases every shoot is destroyed; in others one or two only. 
Two years ago my bushes were nearly rained by this pest, but the past season it did not 
seem to be so abundant; so that now there is a very good show for berries again. I do 
not know of any preventive or remedy. 

This berry delights in a moist soil, and will well pay for manuring and mulching. 
The varieties spoken of are all hardy, and stand the severest winter without any protec- 
tion. 

ciJBRAjnr. 

The Currant ripens with the Raspberry. It is found in some condition or other (gen- 
erally other\ in nearly every yard and garden in the land, standing along one side of 
the fence and fighting it out on that line with the blue -grass and burrs Its disposition 
to bear abundant crops of large fine berries, when well taken care of, seems, in some 
manner, to set people against it Given a rich, deeply-stirred soil, well manured and 
cultivated, a hundred plants, at three years from the cutting, should furnish ten bushels 
of large Currants. The varieties mostly grown are the Red and White Dutch. While 
this fruit ia not a particular favorite with the man who grows fruit for market, owing to the 
low price at which it sells, yet it is of great value to the family for making pies, jellies, 
wine, etc An old bush, that has about surrendered to ill-treatment, may be made as 
good as new by a judicious thinning-out and a heavy mulching of anything that will 
kill the grass. I have seen many varieties, but none that are better than the two men- 
tioned. 

THE GOOSEBERRY 

Is treated nearly on equal terms with the Currant. It requires rich soil and an annual 
thinning out. They may be planted four by six feet, for convenience in cultivation. 
The only varieties of value for general cultivation are the Houghten and American. 
There is but little difference in the size or quality of the fruit, both being equally sour 
while green, and sweet when ripe. It seems rather curious that a fruit that is acid 
enough to pucker a tin pan. when it is green, should become so mild when fully ripe. 
The berries are usually stripped from the bush, leaves and all — the berries being after- 
ward passed through a fanning mill, to remove the leaves, etc. The greatest demand 
for this berry comes from the Irish ; it seems to be their favorite fruit The larger and 
finer berries can be grown in special localities, but generally the berries are attacked by 
mildew when about half grown. It is said that a layer of sand, three or four inches 
deep, spread under the hush as far as the vines extend, will prevent mildew, but this I 
only know from hearsay. 

INSECTS. 

The Currant and Gooseberry are both troubled with insects that eat their foliage, and 
the Currant has two kinds of borers that delight themselves in ruining the bush. ' The 
same remedy that answers for destroying the Colorado Potato-beetle (Paris Green) would 
probably destroy the Currant worm. 

THE BLACKBERRY 

Is the last of the small fruits that is cultivated to any extent, for family use or for mar- 
ket It is one of the most desirable, and always commands a ready sale and fair price' 
in market 

It delights in a rich, moist soil (not wet) and a cool season. Then it grows to large 
size, and bears abundantly. My first planting was four by eight feet, but it took three 
years to fill up the intervening spaces in the row, so that now I prefer to set the plants 
only one foot apart in the row, leaving the rows seven or eight feet apart. The plants 
are kept in a continuous row, about two and a half feet wide, not allowing more than 
one cane to the square foot. These are cut back, or, rather, say are pinched off, when 
three feet high, which causes them to throw out laterals for next season's crop. Should 
the season be favorable these laterals are sometimes pinched when a foot long, but there 
is danger of continuing the growth too late in the season, so that it may be injured by 
f*ost These canes should be an inch in diameter at the base, and three feet high. 
Trained in this manner, I believe that most of the cultivated varieties would prove hardy. 
The Lawton, which is generally considered tender, and apt to winter-kill, has stood, the 
past four winters, with me, on the open prairie, without any protection. The interven- 
ing space between the rows must be kept cultivated and hoed. The suckers that sprout 
ttp, treat as though they are weeds, else they will soon occupy the entire ground, and 
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the pleasure of baying a brier-patch will fall to the unlucky owner. All clippings and 
dead-wood should be removed before picking commences, as they attach to the pickers' 
garments very readily, but do not let go so easily. There are several varieties now in 
cultivation, but for general use I have not yet seen the superior of the Lawton, although 
the Kifctatinny is claimed by some to be superior in all respects. The plants seem to be 
free of both insects and disease, in this locality. 

THE GRAPE AND CHERRY 

I think should be classed with the small fruits, both being necessary to fill the list that 
should be in every yard; but as they are not so considered, I leave them for other and 
more able writers. 

Some attempts have been made, in this locality, to grow the Cranberry, but so far 
without success. 



THE CULTIVATION AND PRESERVATION OF GAR- 

DEN AND VEGETABLE SEEDS. 



By GEORGE S. HASKELL, Rockford. 



There is a great deal in blood, says Mrs. Grundy, and however we republicans may 
deny it as regards the social status, we certainly must admit its truth in the vegetable 
kingdom. I? it be true that, in the human family, the sins of the father are visited 
upon the children, much more is it true that the deficiencies of the present stock in veg- 
etable life appear in its offspring. But that same law of inheritance which hands down 
the deficiencies, also may be made to perpetuate the virtues and excellencies of a 
parent 

To what degree of perfection or development, by continual and judicious selection 
and careful cultivation, any excellence may be carried, cannot always be foretold, but 
in most vegetables it is far beyond popular belief. Squashes we have already in size to 
a barrel, and in sweetness to the sweet potato; but unfortunately not in the same speci- 
mens. But to attain such results, we always grow to a certai.. standard, or to certain 
points, which are deemed the highest excellencies in the variety or kind in hand. 

Tou will be surprised to see how soon a point can be established; or if neglected, to 
see how soon it can be lost 

In selecting seed stock, if earliness be the quality we seek, we mark and save seed 
from only perfect specimens, possessing in a high degree this quality. 

Usually, large size will be found at the expense of earliness; and vice verta. And as 
a rule, whether your object be earliness, flavor, productiveness or certainty of maturity, 
medium sized specimens are to be preferred. But in growing for one object, care must 
be used hot to lose other excellencies. 

The early frame cucumber, for instance, we have grown from the same breed each 
year, seeking earliness, until the yield and size become so small as to be unworthy of 
cultivation. This, we suppose, arises from what cattle breeders term " breeding in- 
and-in." 

Most of our vegetables suffer more or less from this, unless the stock is renewed 
from some reliable source every few years. 

. In addition to careful selection, attention must also be given to many other consider- 
ations. The soils on which the seed is grown is one of these. Sandy soil induces an 
early habit, while clay encourages a late maturity. A rich soil tends to a great growth 
of foliage, while a poorer soil, by dwarfing the plant, hastens maturity. As a rule, the 
object being to mature perfect seed, excessive enriching is to be avoided, as inducing 
too rank a growth. Earliness is obtained in some things by bringing from a colder to 
a warmer climate, especially peas, of which we get the best from Canada, as they germi- 
nate at a lower temperature than home grown, but soon become acclimated and need re- 
newing. 

In order to speak more specifically, and yet be brief, we will divide our common vege- 
tables into five classes : 

I. Biennials — Including beets, carrots, parsnips, turnips, cabbages and onions. 

II. Pulpy Vegetables — As tomatoes cucumbers, melons and squashes. 

III. Dry small seeded Annuals — As lettuce, radish, spinach, etc. 

IV. Dry large seeded Annuals — As peas, beans and sweet corn. 

V. Vegetables propagated by roots or tubers — As potatoes, horseradish, and arti- 
choke. 
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CLASS L BIENNIALS. 

The first and most important point is to select stock; for the roots, beets, carrots, 
parsnips and turnips, seek deep color, smooth roots, small tops, sweet, crisp and ten- 
der flesh— in no case use a bushy-topped specimen for seed. 

For cabbage seeds, select good sized, hard heads of even shape, standing upon short 
but not too thick stems, with fine veins and but few loose leaves. No variety of vegeta- 
ble demands more care in the selection of seed specimens, and none better repays it, 
yet probably three-fourths of the cabbage seed grown and used in ihis country, is from 
poor seed specimens, and foreign seed is far worse, being grown almost entirely from 
headless stumps. For onion seed, select fair, but not the largest sized specimens, of 
thick shape and bright color, and never select one that has not a small neck, ripened 
and dried well down to the body of the onion. 

All of these, except the onion, should be taken up in the fall, before entirely done 
growing; for thus treated, they keep better, start earlier into growth in the spring, and 
yield more seed. This is owing to the fact that it is the nature of all vegetable growth 
to first mature, and then decay; consequently if growth be stopped before maturity, pre- 
servation is more easy, and the effort to renew growth more prompt: and yet if stored 
before the close of their season, loss is certain, and therefore crops designed for seed 
purposes are sown a little later than those designed for market. 

Some of these, the parsnip usually, and the turnip and onion sometimes, will live 
and grow seed without digging and storing for winter; yet they should always be trans- 
planted, as it prevents a too vigorous growth of roots, and a tendency to retrograde. 

Next comes the storing of the seed stock — no easy task in Northern Illinois — or, if 
during the five long months of our winter they are stored in dry cellars, they become 
so shriveled as to seriously impair their growth and yield of seed; if in damp cellars, it 
is impossible to prevent sprouting and decay. 

Pit storing, upon the whole, is the better plan. For roots, we dig pits in a dry spot, 
naturally drained, two feet deep, four feet wide and as long as may be needed. After 
filling in the pit with the roots, to the level of the ground, we then pile them in roof- 
shape about thirty inches in height, and cover with about three inches of dirt at the 
time, to protect from the frost, leaving an opening at the top filled with straw, for venti- 
lation. If (as the. past fall has been) warm weather occurs after they are pitted, look 
well to the ventilation, or the roots will sprout. Just before the frost closes the ground, 
add a foot or more of dirt, and then a foot of strawy manure, before the hardest freezing 
occurs. 

To keep cabbages we secure a broad dead furrow, by throwing two or three furrows to 
each side, then run the plow through this as deep as it can be got, and in the bottom of 
this last furrow, run the subsoiler; a man follows this with a shovel, and throws out the 
loose dirt, leaving a deep trench, in which the cabbages are laid on their sides, each 
with its stump a 1 ttle elevated and by the side of the head of the next. They can then 
be rapidly covered with about six inches of earth; and then so late as we can get a 
spade through the frozen crust, we add as much more, and then add a covering of stalks 
or straw manure If, in the spring, the heart is found watery, it has been frozen, and 
although good for the market, yet, if set for seed, will prove worthless. 

Onions, in our climate, cannot be safely frozen and covered in the barn, as is done 
with the market crop, for their vitality is impaired, but are best kept thinly spread, or 
in braids, in a dry place, where there will never be more than four or five degrees of 
frost. 

All of these, even the onion, we set in earliest'spring, in furrows three feet apart, in 
a deeply enriched soil, and give clean culture. 

The carrot seeds best on gravelly soils; the parsnip, on rich, moist land; beets, on 
a rich loam ; onions, on a clay soil, and cabbages are improved by a savoring of salt. 
If the cabbages throw up sprouts from below the heads, break them off, leaving only the 
main upright shoots. 

The onions are set on the bottom of light furrows, with only a sprinkling of earth 
over them to protect from frost until well rooted, when more dirt is added at each hoe- 
ing, until the onions are banked up five or six inches. This keeps the heads up and 
the seeds from the ground, and in times of drought secures a crop which would other- 
wise be lost. 

The seeds of all these should be gathered as soon as matured, even if not dry, other- 
wise there will be great loss from shelling and the birds. Cabbage seed should be cut 
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as soon as a quarter of the pods are brown, and onions as soon as any of the seed ves- 
sels begin to crack. With the latter, it is best to go over the patch two or three times. 
The seeds are Cured by spreading over a tight floor, where the air can circulate freely, 
and should be well stirred daily. 

II. PULPY ANNUALS. 

In tomatoes, we doubt if the earliness of some of our best varieties can be improved ; 
therefore, while maintaining their present earliness, we must seek to improve their size, 
smoothness and solidity, especially selecting specimens having but few seeds and thick 
flesh. m 

Of cucnmbers, choose fine-shaped, dark-green specimens, from vines that are at least 
moderately prolific. We have never seen any harm result from selecting good speci- 
mens to ripen, and picking the others for pickles, but find seeds from such to grow the 
most fruitful vines. 

We prefer to have our seed muskmelons of a rough netted skin, thick flesh, high 
flavor and moderate size. Watermelons, thin rind, bright-red, large and solid core. 

In squashes of every kind, seek dry, fine grained, good weight, and moderate size; 
for with winter squash, great size is only another name for coarseness. In the Boston 
marrow, seek deep orange color, and oval shape. In the Hubbard, choose a dark -green 
color, avoiding blue streaks, a knotty surface, on specimens well swelled out in the 
middle. The different varieties of these must be planted some distance apart, to avoid 
intermixture. 

From all of these, the seed should not be removed until very ripe. It is then easily 
cleaned. But all seeds of this class are most expeditiously cleaned by the fermenting 
process, in which they are allowed to stand in their own liquor, stirring often until the 
seeds > re released from their pulpy cells and begin to settle, when they are washed clean 
by filling the vessel with water, the good seed settling, while the poor and refuse matter 
is washed off. Exactly when the seed should be washed off, only experience will tell. 
After being washed they are spread thin— not over two or three layers deep — and dried 
quickly in the sun, never exposing to dews; or, if in the house, donot place in a warmer 
temperature than 100°. If they freeze while damp, either in drying or before, their 
germinating power is destroyed. 

In growing, for commercial purposes, large quantities of this class of seeds which we 
make a specialty, the seeds are removed by machinery, and washed with a mill planted 
in a stream of running water. 

IU. DRY SMALL SEEDED ANNUALS. 

Leave for seed of radishes, only those of clean roots, deep color and small top. Of 
lettuce, only close heats, very crisp and tender, and of spinach, thrifty plants that have 
been the last to throw up seed stalks. Though when grown for table these all demand 
a rich soil, yet they produce the more perfect seed on rather poor soil. 

Lettuce requires dry ground, and does the best in. a dry season. From the radish 
pull out all mongrels and purple roots, aud from lettuce all plants throwing up a seed 
stalk before heading 

It is very doubtful whether it pays to grow our own radish seed, as foreign seed produces 
so much better roots. Home grown seed tends to long necks, big tops, and poor, wiry 
roots. 

IV. DRY LARGE SEEDED ANNUALS. 

Peas for seed purposes do not do well on our prairie soils, yielding but a small crop, 
and that almost invariably buggy. They do best sown on a clay soil. Our best peas 
come from Canada. 

Beans for seed we grow in the same manner as the field crop, though usually on better 
soil and with more care 

In sowing sweet corn for seed, only the earliest and largest ears should be marked, 
by strings or otherwise for saving, and then left on the sta ks to mature until fully rij e 
and the stalks dry. When gathered, the ears should be braided and hung in a dry place; 
nor should it be shelled until it is warned for use, for when left shelled for any length 
of time it is sure to gather moisture and spoil. 

By judicious selection sweet corn is greatly improved. We have a variety of Ever- 
green sweet, selected Icr t 1 . irteen years in succession, which, the past season, averaged 
two and a half ears to a stalk. 
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V. VKGKTABLKS PROPAGATID BY ROOTS OR TUBERS. 

As to potatoes, we do not seek the largest for seed, but usually prefer well-shaped 
tubers of the size of a hen's egg, and in planting cut these into at least three pieces. . 

Horseradish is best grown from cuttings, from four to six inches long, made from the 
side shoots of the main root; these produce, in one season, large straight roots, far supe- 
rior to any which are left to grow in the same place from year to year. 
- Thus we have sought to go through the list of vegetables most common to our gar- 
dens, and to give directions for growing the beet seed of each kind. But when these 
can be procured of a reliable grower, of established character, it is doubtful if it pays 
to grow for one's self. 

Iff GXtflftAL. 

Considering the care required to grow and secure good stock, the difficulties and dan- 
gers of intermixture, the many varieties wanted, the labor of cleaning and drying, the 
small quantity of seed required for a private garden costs many times the price demand- 
ed by the best growers, and even after all this trouble, impurities and defects will con- 
constantly appear in the amateur's seed, which none but an experienced seedsman could 
have anticipated or provided against But if any one find it expedient to grow a 
part or all of his seeds, he can greatly simplify it by growing of any one variety enough 
to last him as many years as that kind will keep welt, thus avoiding some of the dau- 
gers of intermixture, by growing no two varieties the same year. 

We find seeds, when well kept, to retain germinating powers as follows : cucumber, 
melons and beets, seven to eight years; tomatoes and squash, six to seven years; lettuce, 
radish, cabbage a d turnips, four to six years; carrots, peas and spinach, two to four 
years; onions and parsnips, Qne^jFear. Old seeds, if they have not lost the germinating 
power, are usually better than fresh, ag they give less of stalk and foliage and more of 
available growth. 

Seeds are best preserved, by placing them in rather small, stout paper bags, marked 
With name and date, and stored in a dry, cool place, where they will not be liable to 
extremes of heat and cold. 

Few farmers, or even owners of but a small garden, need to be reminded of the vexa- 
tion and loss which arises from the use of poor seed, for nearly every one at some time 
has had an unpleasant experience of this kind ; but we would not only urge them to 
see to it, that they procure good seed of Western growth but also that they grow a larger 
variety of vegetables, so that in every day of the year some of them shall lend attrac- 
tions to his table, and let it no longer he said that not one-half of the farms of the rich 
and luxuriant State of Illinois have gardens no larger than the ground covered by their 
corn cribs. 



WOOL-GROWING IN ILLINOIS; 



INCLUDING THE 



PREPARATION FOR MARKET AND MARKETING THE WOOL, 



By A M. GARLAND, Springfield. 



Upon no other industry are we, as a people, so dependent for all the essentials to 
comfort and luxury, as upon Sheep Husbandry. The Sheep, furnishing as it does the 
most wholesome and nutricious of our meats, and a clothing material unrivalled in the 
attributes of health and comfort — as it has in the past, will continue in the future, to 
occupy a place in the Agricultural economy of our State, second to that of no other 
domestic animal. 

Illinois has never had to exceed one sheep to each twelve acres of her territory, though 
with a capacity to ma n tain eight times that number or twenty-five millions, without 
seriously conflicting with or supp'anting any other industry — except, perhaps, the yearly 
lighting and fighting of prairie fires. These autumnal pyrotechnics, it is estimated, 
yearly "scatter to the winds " an amount of grass equal to the production of fifty mil- 
lion pounds of mutton, and as many more pounds of wool — while our farmers are ship- 
ping cheap corn and cheaper wheat to both New and Old England to pay for the clothes 
that shelter themselves and their families. 

The largest wool clip ever produced in Illinois was that of 1865— amounting to near 
twelve million pounds— clipped from a little less than three million sheep— or some- 
thing over one to each of her inhabitants. By far the greater portion of this amount 
— more than three-fourths — was clothing ( r card wool — the product of the Merino sheep 
and its crosses. 

Until within the past three or four years, the long wool or combing wool breed has 
been but little cultivated in this State ; and the increased attention now being given 
this too long neglected branch of Sheep Husbandry, augurs well for Jhe future, and encour- 
ages the hope that it will soon assume that prominence to which it is entitled among our 
farming industries. 

DECREASE IN NUMBERS— CAUSES. 

• 

At this time — (January, 1871) there are not more than half as many sheep in Illinois 
as in 1865. This decrease has averaged, for the past two years, as much as twenty per 
cent, per annum, and is likely to continue — though perhaps in a less degree— through 
the coming year. In casting about for an explanation of this discouraging condition of 
Sheep Husbandly, it is found that not one alone, but a variety of causes have tended to 
hring it about Prominent among these may be noted the fact that the increased de- 
mand for, and consequent high price of wool during the late war, stimulated to the increase 
of flocks by any and every means. The recollection of this excitement is fresh in the 
minds of all. Doctors, Lawyers, Merchants, and Mechanics, made haste to get rich by 
becoming the owners of sheep. Our shrewder Eastern neighbors took advantage of 
this "sheep fever/' and supplied all aspiring flock masters with diseased and otherwise 
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worthless animals, culled from the flocks of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and other States. 
Animals that none but the most profound naturalist would suspect of belonging to the 
genus Ooix, found ready purchasers at round prices. Pampered rams, not worth more 
than the wool Upon their backs, were bought at fabulous prices, and allowed to become 
the sires of lambs that developed in a high degree the worthlessness of both their sire 
and dams. But one fate could be in store for such animals, even under the most judici- 
ous management; and if, in the hands of unskilled shepherds, they have disappeared 
from our pastures and prairies, with a celerity equalled only by the suddenness of their 
advent, not much cause for regret is to be found. The lesson imparted to our husband- 
men is worth more than any amount of such stock. 

But a serious evil followed in the wake of this worthless stock. We had in our State 
a large number of valuable sheep, that were yearly paying their owners a handsome profit. 
These, with exceptions few and rare, became diseased by contact with infected animals, 
and to a very damaging extent were rendered unprofitable in consequence of the in- 
creased expense necessary in handling them. The great difficulty and expense neces- 
sary in eradicating infectious diseases from large flocks, compelled their owners to turn 
them over to the knife and the shambles. Our loss in this direction has been serious 
in the extreme, and even with all the assistance that legislation and public sentiment 
can afford, we will be some time in recovering from it. The Executive Board of the 
State Agricultural Society owes it to itself, and the now much depressed industry of wool- 
growing, as well as to the future prosperity of their State, to secure the enactment, and 
aid and encourage the enforcement, of laws that will at least partially shield our flocks 
from exposure to disease from infected animals running at large or improperly confined. 
Such legislation as has been secured in this direction has been allowed to remain as 
a dead letter upon the pages of the statute book it encumbers. Equally stringent laws, 
and as much energy and determination in enforcing them, as were fouud arrayed against 
the introduction and spread of the Spanish Fever among our cattle herds, if brought to 
the protection of the sheep of this State, a few years back, would have been worth mil- 
lions of dollars to our farmers, and added a consequent thrift to all other branches of 
business. 

THE DOG NUISANCE. 

Another important element tending to the discouragement of wool-growing, has been 
the ravages of dogs. Few who have not given attention to the matter, have any adequate 
conception of what it. costs the people of Illinois to keep the two hundred thousand 
dogs with which the State stands credited. These curs daily consume what would com- 
fortably feed and clothe five thousand families of five persons each; — and this without 
entering into the labyrinth of destructiveness and deviltry they are so justly chargeable 
with. The sheep from its defencelessness, and consequent natural timidity, oftener 
than any other domestic animal, falls a victim to the canine guerrilla. Undisputed tes- 
timony is to the effect that in some portions of the State attempts to introduce sheep- 
husbandry have been entirely abandoned in consequence of the depredations committed 
by dogs. All efforts to secure exemption from the ravages of dogs, by legal enactments, 
have proven unsuccessful; and the flocks of Illinois to-day stand outside the pale of leg- 
islative protection. The authority that punishes the owner of a stallion, or bull, or 
ram, found running at large, winks at, or closes its eyes entirely, to the fact that the 
highways' of nearly every neighborhood are crowded with thousands of dogs that are 
allowed to multiply indiscriminately, and daily to make wider their track of (Isola- 
tion through the flocks and herds of the country. Dogs are not exceptional in being 
none the less hard masters, because, when under proper control, they sometimes prove 
very good servants ; and until the law-making authorities afford the needed relief, each in- 
dividual, and every neighborhood, will have to take care of themselves, and, with trusty , 
gun and sure poison, secure the fullest exemption attainable without trespassing upon 
domains not their own. 

Few farmers are so situated that they can afford to do without sheep. They will be found 
to occupy a place in the economy of the farm that no other animal can so well fill. 
In handling them no more than the care to which all stock is entitled will be found 
necessary. Mercy and true economy dictate a supply of shelter and sh tde from the ex- 
tremes of climatic changes for all domestic animals; and the sheep, while requiring 
no more in quantity and expense than any of them, will be found second to none in the 
return given for such supplies. 
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DISEASES. 



Though the sheep is, under certain circumstances, liable to a variety of diseases, but 
two — Foot-Rot and Scab— have proven serious detriments to wool-growing in this State 

The most damaging disease, because the most difficult of eradication, is that known 
as Foot-Rot— sometimes called Hoof- Ail. The great draw-back in its treatment is a 
lack of thoroughness. This thoroughness is rendered more difficult in ratio with the 
increased size of the flock infected. A proper treatment consists in laying bare, by the 
use of the knife, the diseased parts, even though the removal of the entire hoof is in- 
volved. When this is thoroughly done, an application of some caustic — blue vitriol 
and butyr of antimony are most commonly used — generally cojnpletes the treatment. 
A careful separation of the infected animals from the healthy ones is important to the 
success of any treatment for Foot-Rot 

The Scab is occasioned by minute insects, of the class Acari, burrowing in the skin 
The disease, very similar to mange in other domestic animals, and the itch in the human 
family, is spread by these animalcules. The eggs deposited by the female hatch in a 
few days' time, and the young insects issue forth to contribute to the torture of the in- 
fected animal or spread the disease to healthy ones. Some writers hold the opinion that 
the Scab generates spontaneously under certain conditions of neglect and exposure. 
Youatt says: ** It may be produced by a variety of causes, such as bad keeping, starva- 
tion, hasty driving, dogging, and exposure afterward to cold and wet — thus producing 
suppression of perspiration. " This may be true of English flocks, with which the 
eminent writer was most familiar; but if there are any well-authenticated instances of 
Scab making its appearance in a flock in the United Siates, that have been traced to any 
cause other than the contact with infected animals, verification has escaped the attention 
of the writer. As the presence of animalcuhe is the cause of the disease, its cure is 
indicated by their destruction For this numerous methods have been devised. Those 
that are cheapest, while equally efficacious, are recommended. A cure is best effected 
by immersion of the infected animals in a decoction of tobacco, as strong as can well 
be made, and used as hot as can be borne. Three applications, with eight to N nine days 
intermission, and a change of pasture, may be relied upon to effect a thorough cure. 
Like the foot-rot, this disease is highly infectious. A cure is no security that it will 
not again be contracted ; hence, its absence from the flock is only insured by the com- 
plete isolation of diseased animals. 

As far as we arc at present advised, no very marked success has attended the efforts 
to establish an intermediate variety of sheep by crossing the long-wools or mutton sheep 
upon the Merinos. Pure stock of either breed have been found to improve the native 
sheep, and the lower classes of graded stock ; still, to have such improvements perma- 
nent or valuable to any considerable degree, it has been found necessary to confine crosses 
in the direction of some one of the established breeds — using for the purpose the high- 
est bred animals that can be obtained. 

In the handling of sheep in Illinois, though some attention has been given to rais- 
ing mutton, the prime object has been the production of wool. As our lands become 
more generally improved, and consequently of more value, it is safe to predict that the 
culture of the mutton breeds will rapidly increase, and that the number of fine wool 
sheep will still further decline. However this may be, there is little reason to doubt 
that the item of wool will always be such -as no prudent farmer can ignore, and that it 
can be relied upon to repay every well directed effort at improvement in quantity and 
quality, as well as labor bestowed upon its artificial condition. 

washing. 

It is believed the interests of both buyer and seller can be best subserved by placing 
wools of all classes upon the market in an unwashed condition; as it is very difficult, 
when not absolutely impossible, to get the different lots in the same neighborhood or 
even all parts of the same lot, in the same condition — aud when this is not done, the 
object of washing is, to a great extent, defeated. The process of washing, is at best 
hard work upon both men »md stock, and even if successfully accomplished, when all 
the circumstances are considered, a fair equivalent for the labor and exposure in- 
volved is seldom realized. An additional fact points to the abolition of the practice. 
Wool keeps better, and receives dyes more evenly and easily, when stored in an un- 
washed condition — and no more labor is involved iu its pteparation for the cards or 
spindles. 
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If the flock-master has decided upon washing his clip before shearing, the process by 
which the end sought can be reached with the least labor upon men, and the least injury 
to the sheep, is the one to adopt. The usual course has been to take the sheep into, a 
pond or stream, and wash them by squeezing the wool with the hands. Where sufficient 
fall can be had, the animal is sometimes held beneath a stream falling from a spout, 
until the fleece is cleansed by the water flowing through it. But the speediest method, 
and much the easiest for both men and stock, is swimming; and where a sufficiency of 
water can be had, this is recommended above all others. The objections to be urged 
against this method are fully appreciated, but are believed to be only such as hold with 
equal force against any of the other processes. Sheep can be poorly washed, or half 
washed, by all the other methods as well as by swimming. So also can they be well 
washed by all of them. More depends upon thoroughness in performance, and a deter- 
mination to do it right, than upon the manner of doing it; hence the method that ac- 
complishes the end with the greatest celerity and the least injury to stock is the one to 
be adopted. For washing a flock of sheep by swimming, a warm, clear day should be 
chosen, and a stream selected with sufficient depth and width to swim a sheep, and 
banks sloping sufficiently to allow the animal to walk out when burdened with water. 
The bottom' should be of stone or sand, so as not to becpme muddy and stain the wool. 
The flock should be quietly worked down to the water, and a few sheep drawn in by 
cords in the hands of the shepherd, standing either in the water or on the opposite 
bank; and with very little urging the whole flock will swim after them. They should 
stand for half an hour in the sunshine, closely huddled together, and then be again 
driven through as before. If this does not thoroughly cleanse them, a third crossing 
will complete the job to the satisfaction of any impartial judge. 

SHEARING. 

Six to twelve days — according to the state of the weather — should elapse between the 
time of washing and the commencement of shearing, a<t this much time will be required 
for restoring that lively and lustrous appearance that gives to wool its greatest beauty, 
and some additional value. 

Each fleece should be folded and tied separately with a stout twine. Hemp is be.«t, as 
no lint works off it Care should be taken that nothing is allowed to remain with the 
wool that does not properly belong to it Sheep that do not make a satisfactory show- 
ing in the matter of wool, on the shearing floor, should be marked with a pot of paint, 
so as to be conveniently found, when needed, to be placed amon^ those that are being 
prepared for the shambles The maxim that " honesty is the best policy" has no more 
force in its application to any branch of business than to the handling of wool. 

MARKETING. 

As a rule, the best place to e ell wool is at home, and the most satisfactory salesman 
is the owner himself. He it is who best knows the condition and merits of his clip, and 
can most readily meet the objections of the buyer; for objections of some kind there 
always will be, to, if possible, bear down the price. If his own salesman, he knows all 
about the weights, and, in fact, has no one but himself to blame if everything is not 
satisfactory. Usually the best time for the farmer to sell his crops of any kind is when 
they are ready for market, and not to hold them as a speculation. Exceptions to this 
there may be, but wool furnishes no more of them than other products of the farm. 

When it is found impracticable to sell at home the clip should be carefully baled 
and shipped to some honest commission merchant, who understands his business; who, 
after sorting it, will generally get for it the best price the market will justify — retaining 
for his services no more tha<i a reasonable compensation. 

The theory upon which wool-commission houses operate is, that by assorting the lots 
sent to them, so as to be able to meet the wants of buyers of all grades of wool, and by 
offering them large stocks from which to make selections, and selling in such quantities 
as may be desired, that prices can be realized enough higher than would be paid the 
farmer, to give him all he could reasonably expect and leave a fair commission be- 
sides. It is a fact to be regretted, but not gainsaid, that this theory is not always suc- 
cessfully carried into practice. Many of these commission houses are conducted by 
men as honest and upright as any the country affords ; while the exact reverse of this 
is true of some others. 
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A highly encouraging field of labor and profit is open to the enterprising flock-master 
in the improvement of the many rough, badly formed, and poorly fleeced native flocks of 
the West and South. They are found to " civilize " readily and rapidly when bred 
either toward the standard of the Merino, or in the direction of the long-wool and mut- 
ton-producing types. 

The man who succeeds, through well directed and persistent effort, in breeding a 
sheep that will yield an increased quantity of wool, and a heavier and otherwise im- 
proved carcass, on the same amount of feed that its inferior ancestor consumed, is as 
much a benefactor as " he who causes two blades of grass to grow where but one grew 
before;" and, in the high noon of this practical and appreciative age, will not have long 
to wait ere the twin rewards of fortune and fame are his own. 

Unquestionably the highest degree of prosperity of sheep husbandry is attainable 
only under that state of circumstances that places the manufacturer and the producer of 
wool side by side ; and the bright future that is possible for these two important branches 
of the one industry, will only be reached when in each county of our State the bleating 
of unnumbered flocks, and the hum and clang of the spindle and the loom, mingle 
with the morning matin and the evening vesper of each succeeding working day. 



MANURES. 



mf^m^m 



Br R. GIDDINGS, Rocoonb. 



Engaged, as we have been, in the business of market gardening and seed growing, 
we long since learned that our net annual income can almost certainly be predicted from 
the amount of manure secured. Knowing so well its importance, we have naturally 
been lead to make it the enbjeot of some thought, and not a few ex p e rimen ts, the prac- 
tical results of which we shall seek to embody in this paper. We shall make no effort 
to discourse learnedly upon theories, or the teachings of the books, but rather to tell 
simply mid briefly the methods me find most profitable in saving, manufacturing and 
applying manures. 

From the moment we come into possession of it we find the chief difficulty with 
manure, as with riches, is to keep it If our fields be idle and free from frost, we can at 
once put it under the surface. But this is possible for only a small portion «f the year, 
and often for a long time it must lie out where the hungry atmosphere drinks up its 
richness, the winds dry up its juices, the fires of fermentation within scad up its fra- 
grance in rising clouds, and the leaching rains wash out its strength. Thus our chief 
losses are to be attributed to evaporation, leaching and u fire fang," and the problem 
before us, in successful husbandry of manures, is how to defeat these forces. 

In the first the moisture is lost so that not only the manure ceases to decay, but the 
seafching winds and the drying sun cause the loss of many valuable elements along 
with the moisture. In leaching, the finer, more available and valuable portions of our 
mtnure wash away in a liquid form, and though they go somewhere upon the face of 
the earth, to the benefit of oceanic nature, yet it is apt to be in the shape of a good 
pickerel to the profit of some lasy sporting man, instead of being to the profit of the in- 
dustrious but negligent farmer, in the shape of corn. In the case of "fire fang"— which 
means simply burnt up by fire— the nitrogen, which is the most costly and most desirable 
element of our manures, forms a chemical combination with the hydrogen of the mois- 
ture or water in the manure, and they become ammonia, an exceeding volatile sub- 
stance, which at once passes off and is 1-st, if not fixed or absorbed, leaving the manure 
little better than so much of ashes. Where horses, whose manure is highly nitrogenous 
and liable to heat and fire fang, are stabled together, with or near cows or-horaed cattle, 
whose manure being less nitrogenous, acts as cooler and absorbent, their droppings can 
be thrown together, and if well mixed will suffer little, if any, loss from this source. In 
our own stables this course, with the addition of dry earth as an absorbent constantly 
in use, is entirely successful in resisting all these several sources of loss. But with 
manures from town, which ate usually highly nitrogenous, so simple a process cannot 
be employed, jind yet, something must be done, for nothing is more discouraging, 
after a small mountain of fertility has been accumulated by labor and money, than to 
thrust in a fork and find it burned till no better than ohaff. The most common expedient, 
and the universal advice is, to fork it over repeatedly. This is a considerable expense, 
oftentimes fails us — almost always in dry weather — and no small .amount of ammonia 
is lost for the want of an absorbent. Having noticed the most satisfactory effects from 
the use of our hot-bed manure.which rarely snowed traces of fire fang, and gave evidence 
of retaining its ammonia, we were led to seek to bring about the Same conditions in 
our large manure piles. For this purpose the manure was put in long piles, four to five 
feet deep, and ten to twelve feet wide. As soon as thirty or forty loads are put in pile, 
the water cart is brought into use, and the whole pile is thoroughly drenched, t, «., filled 
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oetog that it is evenly spread, leaving no lumps, 
mine bow much to apply per acre, by recollecting (bit, of bonci thus treated, t 
equals at leant thirtj lone of manure. 

We usually do this work (taring the winter, when there ie little work pressing, and in 
this way It costs bat little. By a little effort a large amount of bone* h> easily obtained. 
This laat season, without any cash outlay, we Obtained some ten tons. 

That this is found to he profitable, we presume no one need to be told. We find It 
an excellent application to bring up rundown lands. 



We think the most important point in manures is to make good manure, and a great 
deal of it, and If kept from losing its virtues till well rotted, there is little danger of 
much lose in applying, if only good sense be used. 

We do not wish to be understood as saying that manure should be always rotted be- 
fore being applied ; on the contrary, wo, as a rule, turn under our manure while green, 
if the ground be ready, for under such practice no loss can well occur. We always seek to 
apply our long manure to slow crowing crops, and our short-rotted manure to those of 
quick growth. Except as top-drtasing for meadows, we prefer to get all of our manure 
under the surface, but not deep— two inches is better (ban six. 

We know it is ray fashionable of late years to urge fanners to spread their manure 
broadcast in winter, to be plowed under in spring From an experience derived from 
small experiments, we cannot urge it. We are frank to say we have not the courage to 
try the experiment on a large scale, for U Is so contrary to all our ideas of good prac- 
tice. We fear too much of it would feed fish in Rock river which we should never 
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LANDSCAPE GABDENING 



By CORNELIA E. HUGGINS, Pwutokica. 



One has but to ride across our prairies to be convinced that our homes need adorning 
more than those of other States where there is greater diversity in natural scenery. 
One homestead is like another, with its wide reach of billowy land, and it requires labor 
and thought to break up this monotony and give them individuality. Nothing is more 
dreary than a dot of a house, dropped down on a boundless prairie, without a tree for 
shelter, or a shrub for gladness — the house itself devoid of grace of outline or even 
hearty homlfaess : merely and only lour walls, to cover your heads. This is not your 
idea! home, which by and tiy Is to beckon you to the protection of its kindly roof. Ton 
would feel insulted* if we thought so. Why not be rearing the ideal out of the real? 
A fairy's waving wand will never eome to aid you, neither ean tow accomplish all your 
desires so quickly that you need fear beginning too soon. u When 1 get time M is a 
delusion and a snare. Seed time and harvest, with all their attendant labor, will come 
with each succeeding year. Spring sowing and fill plowing will fill the dais to come, 
as in the past The expectation that, by and by, you will have leisure and nothing else 
to do but u fix up the place,** is all wrong. First, because you have no promise of a " by 
and by;** and second, you don't want to make a burinem of adorning your home, but do 
it as a flavor and delight, amid your humdrum toil, as yon take pie after dinner 

The decoration which I would urge upon our farmers is not an expenditure of money, 
or fantastic ornamentation, but such as he may accomplish with his own brain-and- 
hand work, thereby increasing the actual value of his farm, while adding vastly to the 
content and happiness of his faaily. 

la almost every Western farmer's wind the que s tion of economy has the precedence 
of all others, and this neceasariryv I would eail attention to the fact, .that the sugges- 
tions contained in thk paper are su#h that any farmer ean adapt with little outlay be- 
yond his own labor* 

BUILDING SIT*. 

Tlie first thing of importance Is the building site. If building a second and larger 
house, the site will necessarily conform to the general plan already adopted. Experience 
has taught you where ehanges are most needful. Ton may be able, with only a slight 
remove from the oM site, to screen some offensive out-building from view, or bring into 
your range of vision, heretofore shaded by trees and shrubs, a pretty pfctaro of a neigh- 
bor's towering windmill, with its da- h of color; a gray barn, and grouped around it shapely 
stacks of straw. Perhaps your bam -yard has been too near your sitting-room, and has 
thus been robbed of any enchantment lent by distance. Atl these evils may now be 
corrected. 

Did you build with the orthodox idea of having your house near the highway and 
facing it? A farmer shonld he perfectly free to choose his building spot, regardless of 
all conventionalities. When he goes away from home he rides, and what does it matter 
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whether it be three rods or three-quarters of a mile to the highway. By retiring to a 
rolling knoll he may gain miles of the roadway, where, though he may not be able so 
readily to recognize a neigh tor, he can have a moving panorama of the going and re- 
turning teams spread before him, adding new life to the tranquil scene. If building for 
the first time, let him walk over his farm, and take a view from every available spot. 
Let him consider the lay of the land: if it be sheltered for his orchard, warm for his 
garden; if he can reach all parts of his farm easily; where can he get the best view of 
the swift moving train as it speeds along, bearing thousands of people yearly past his 
door, who carry away a picture of his home in their mind's eye. &hall it be one of 
snug comfort and rural beauty? He i* the artist. 

OUT-BUILDINGS 

may be made picturesque — they rarely are, however. If they are not dilapidated and 
slatternly we won't complain ; but we beg you not to pig-pen or chicken-coop in full view 
of the kitchen or sitting-room windows Tour wife's eyes need the restfulness of na- 
ture to cheer her in the treadmill of house-work. If they are there now, plant them 
out, by running a lath lattice before them, which, m summer, may be grown over with 
honeysuckle and morning-glory. 

We wish to call your attention to a method whereby the untilled land adjacent to the 
house may be rendered profitable, as well as attractive. The lawn about your house may 
be also a meadow — this, with the orchard, kitchen and flower garden, need no division 
lines, which look cramped and out of keeping with the broad acres til around us. The 
orchard and kitchen-garden can be arranged so as to be very attractive features of your 
landscape; but I pray you not to convert your front yard into an orchard, or imagine 
you combine the useful and beautiful by setting a row of currant bushes along the root- 
path or parallel with the fence. 

THfl ORCHARD 

should, if possible, have a protected spot; but as this is rare on prairie farms, it is wise 
to plant on the north and west sides a wind-break, which may take the edge off the bleak 
winds before they reach your tender leaves and swelling buds. 

White willow seems well adapted for this purpose, being a rapid grower, and having an 
advantage over soft maples and other fast growing trees, in that it bends before the wind, 
and does not break Evergreens are excellent, if they can be afforded. There is a wind- 
break of white willow in my own neighborhood, of only six years growth, that h «s reached 
the bight of from twenty to twenty-five feet, and are six inches in diameter. Besides 
being worth more than its cost in the increase of the fruit crop, it is an important Hem 
in breaking up the monotonous level scenery. If planted at the same time with 
your orchard, it will outstrip it, and soon be able to stand guard over your fruit blos- 
soms. 

THI KITCHEN GARDES 

is a department of agriculture sadly neglected by formers, and the excuse is " lack of 
time." The women folks are left to stick ia a few seeds just before a shower, and the 
result is a crop of weeds, with a sprinkling of inferior vegetables. A plot of ground 
should be set aside for . the small fruits and vegetables, as a permanent institution, and 
a plan arranged accordingly. First of ally it should possess regularity of outline; the 
small fruits in parallel rows, wide enough apart for the farmer to go through with his 
cultivator, thus insuring the most economical and thorough tillage. 

The small fruits should be separated from the vegetables by a broad walk, bordered 
with a strawberry bed the length of the walk, and three or four feet wide, with your 
dwarf trees at intervals ; or currant bushes, with a fringe next the walk, of bright nastur- 
simns, and thrown across this walk a rustic arbor, for a grapevine to clamber over. 
After enriching and preparing the soil for the beds, let the busy, over-worked farmer 
lease the garden to his son or daughter, for a certain price, and agree to pay in return 
for his berries and vegetables, and see if the result will not be a greater variety and bet- 
ter quality of vegetables oil his table, and an increase of interest, on the son's part, in 
the growing of all crops, and stronger attachment to his home. 

The boundary between the lawn ami garden should be defined by a row of currant 
bushes, nicely trimmed, or a row of arbor-vitflB, from which the owner may get ever- 
greens to set elsewhere. 
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DRIVES AND WALKS 

are every-day convenience*. A sensible rale for laying them out, and which does not 
require any landscape gardener's drawings, is to drive from the highway to the front door, 
from this to the side door, and thence to the barn, by the easiest and most natural way. 
You will find the wheels have marked out a graceful drive, with all the necessary curves, 
and no superfluous ones. Such a drive, headed by a gate which opens as if by magic, 
bears a pleasant air of invitation to "come in." 

The foot-paths most necessary are those leading to the kitchen garden, the front gate, 
and the barn. These should flow from the house in whatever easy curves the lay of the 
ground will suggest and the direction permit After laying out your drives and walks, 
ig the proper time to set 

TRIES AND SHRUBS. 

From a lack of natural groves and forest trees, we have come to prize them very 
highly, and this feeling shows itself in a too den.«e growth of evergreen and deciduous 
trees immediately about the house — screening it almost totally from view. This is a great 
detriment to any place, and should be guarded against 

A good way to get the effect of your shrubbery, is to drive stakes where you contem- 
plate setting your shrubs and trees, then let your imagination determine the amount of 
space they will occupy when grown. You will thus avoid setting too closely, while put- 
ting them all to the best advantage, both for the view of your homestead and that from 
your grounds. A clump of lilacs placed where the walk curves, gives a pretext for the 
turn. A snow-ball bush in the center of blood-red peonys, will each highten the effect 
of the other. Groups of trees may be made very effective by selecting those of con- 
trasting habit or hue — as the Mountain Ash, Maple and Elm, or Dark Hemlock, Yellow 
Beech, and Silver-leaf Poplar. 

THE FLOWER GARDE* 

should contain hardy flowing shrubs and perennials, as they are a permanent invest- 
ment, requiring but slight care, and bearing such a wealth of bloom and fragrance in 
lieu of interest Select, if possible, an eastern exposure; after that, a southern is the 
choice. 

It is by no means necessary that the flower-beds should be of elaborate design for the 
blossoms to be bright or the fragrance sweet, and we would rather not attempt a compe- 
tition with city gardeners in a point where we will almost surely fail. The flowers 
which I would recommend are tried and true friends: The Fleur de Lis, Larkspur, 
Phlox, Day-lilly, Dielytra; and for roses, the Scotch White and Yellow May roses, which 
are the first to come with their fragrant breath and lovely hue. For climbers, the Mich- 
igan Queen of the Prairie, and creamy, velvety Baltimore Belle. The climbers will not 
bear our rude, cold winds in winter without a covering of leaves or straw. 

RUSTIC WORK. 

An ingenious boy can do much for the adornment of his home,*in the line of rustic 
work. If he be utterly ignorant of it now, a close observation of cuts and samples, 
wherever they can be obtained will quicken his taste and test his constructive powers ; 
but he must resolutely shun all fantastic crooks and quirks, and be content with sim- 
plicity, if he would succeed. The elaborate rustic-work we see in city grounds have 
frequently little look of rusticity about their polished surfaces, and seem far too nice to 
be exposed to wind and weather. What we want is something eminently rustic and du- 
rable; a comfortable arm-chair on the porch; the arbor for your grapevine, with a seat 
beneath its shade. Bird-houses, dog-kennels, and even chicken-coops, can all be con- 
trived out of poles, bark, crooked limbs and wild grapevine. Let your seats resemble 
in form a sofa, firmly set on its legs, even if you are obliged to drive them in the 
ground to make it so. The frame and seat to be made of poles, and grapevine woven 
in for a filling for the arms and back. 

An unsightly stump, or tree dead at the top, may be converted into a rustic basket by 
means of an old keg sawed in halves, and bark nailed on with brads, using the stump 
as the standard, and filling the keg with soil planted with all manner of trailing vines, 
which will soon hang over the basket and twine about the stump in a luxuriant growth. 
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Bird-houses, modelled after Swiss cottages, or miniature log houses, are pretty and taste- 
ful. There is no limit to the many useful and beautiful articles which can be made 
for the adornment of our homes, with such simple material. 

Let the farmer but make a beginning in this matter, if it be only to clear the 
door yard of rubbish ; and as he sees order and beauty growing beneath his touch, an 
interest will be awakened which will hasten the time when the prairies, robbed of 
their myriad-tinted flowers by the plow share, shall blossom anew with beautiful 
homes. 



PREPARATION AND MANAGEMENT OF A FRUIT- 

FARM IN ILLINOIS, 

BASED UPON THE EXPERIENCE OP THE AUTHOR. 



By M. L. DUNLAP, Champaign. 



Fruit culture has now become one of the leading rural industries of the State, and 
its staples rank with the other products of the farm. In short, fruit growing has be- 
come so incorporated into the system of mixed husbandry that now obtains throughout 
the State, that it could not be dispensed with. 

The farmer, to be successful, must plant more than one staple, for the soil will not 
permit of one crop to be continued indefinitely. Nature is continually making efforts 
to change the products of any given district to a sort of rotation. 

The clover roots open the soil to the influence of air, heat and moisture ; in short, they 
act first mechanically, by making the heavy clay soil more porous, and thus enable 
the water to pass down through it, admits the air, also. Now, water and air are 
charged with the gases — the plant-food that floats in our atmosphere — and the soil thus 
prepared is capable of holding this plant-food for the plants to take up, in order to build 
up their solid tissues and to perfect their stems, branches and fruit. In the second 
place, the clover roots, decaying biennially, supply the soil with plant-food direct from 
their decaying organization, or, we might say, give back to the soil that which the plants 
had drawn from the lower strata and deposited near the surface, and the plant-food that 
the soil had absorbed from the rain water and the air. 

In considering fruit culture, we must not lose sight of this law of nature — the plan by 
which the tree or plant is supplied with food. . The old doctrine that plants, like animals, 
respire or send off effete matter from their roots, or that their decaying roots were in- 
imical to a second generation of the same plant, may be dismissed from further con- 
sideration, for the rotation of plants is founded on other natural laws of universal ap- 
plication. 

The orchard is no exception to this system of rotation, and the farmer must not lose 
sight of it for a moment, if he would make steady progress. We may, therefore, lay 
down this general rule : that farming, to be the most profitable — that is, the farm that 
will produce the best net returns — must be based on 

A MIXED HUSBANDRY. 

But, in all cases, there should be a leading feature in this Mixed Husbandly, depending 
on the peculiarity of the soil ; its mechanical and topographical condition ; the demands 
of the market; the cost of shipping, including packages, freight, risk of loss from decay, 
and commission ; and last, though not least, the taste and experience of the farmer. 

Strictly speaking, we should have a special stock farm ; no dairy farm, no grain farm, 
and no fruit farm ; but that each of these departments may be the leading feature of the 
farm, and take its name from that leading feature, if you please, but not to ignore other 
crops. 

—25 
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THE APPLE OBCHARD. 

The Apple Orchard is of the first importance, and should have the first attention. It 
will require at least eight or ten years to bring it into profitable bearing, and will then 
continue in that condition for about twenty-five years, and should then be replaced, for 
a time, with other crops. 

Of the Soil. — A heavy clay, a clay loam, the loess of our river bluffs, and the arena- 
ceous drifts, are all of nearly equal value, but require different management; while the 
least valuable is the black, mucky, humus soil, whether high or low. 

Topography. — The sloping sides of our prairie elevations are the most desirable on ac- 
count of drainage, and in order that cold air may have space to settle below the heads of 
the trees. A much less elevation than is generally supposed needful, may be adopted for 
this purpose. From four to six feet will often answer the purpose. On land almost level 
this cold air space, or drainage, may be accomplished in the water drainage, by turning 
the furrows towards the trees, until the dead furrow shall be at least two feet below the 
surface at the base of the trees — this plowing, being in the direction of the natural drain- 
age, thus effecting the double purpose of draining off the surplus water and giving space 
in which the cold air may settle. It also has a good effect by thus freeing the soil of 
stagnant water, to which it is liable when nearly level. In this condition heat is ad- 
mitted, and this, radiating during the night, aids in keeping the temperature above the 
freezing point. This is of importance — great importance — and should be understood by 
large numbers of farmers who do not make fruit growing a leading feature. 

Small orchards are generally located in regard to the house; and, as the residence is 
not selected on account of the most commanding site, but for other reasons — such as 
the highway, central location to all parts of the farm, near the depot, school, church, or 
to neighbors— the orchard must follow as an arbitrary matter of course, and is often 
planted on nearly level land, and the after treatment is not such as to always make it 
the most productive. There is always more danger from frost on such level land, 
especially if a heavy clay, than the land on a slope, if but four or five feet higher. A 
part of this is due to want of drainage of the soil, that checks radiation, and a part to 
air drainage, that retains the cold air among the branches of the trees. 

The commercial orchardist, or the farmer who makes fruit growing the leading fea- 
ture, will, of course, select a farm that is adapted to fruit culture, by the natural drainage, 
so far as possible, and will plant on the swells or their sloping sides. 

Of Shelter, — No orchard should be exposed to the direct force of the wind, for, In that 
case, it is in danger of losing the pollen from the flowers by dashing storms of rain and 
high winds. To these casualties the cherry is particularly susceptible. Then, again, the 
fruit is liable to be blown off, an event that seriously lessens its value for market 

Of Varieties. — We have now come to one of the most important questions of the 
orchard, and one that cannot be fully determined, at this time, for the want of long 
years of experience, the only thing than can solve the question in the most satisfactory 
manner. The variety that we plant must be hardy, coming into bearing in a reasonable 
time; productive, with fruit of good size; of regular form, and, withal, showy — striped, 
or splashed with red, or of a rich yellow. 

In the great apple districts of the East, where two thousand varieties have been more 
or less tested, only some fifteen of these are generally planted: such as Early Harvest, 
Sqps of Wine, Golden Sweet, Red Astrachan, Lowell, Porter, Kambo, Snow, Tallman 
Sweet, Rhode Island Greening, Northern Spy, Esopus, Spitzenburg, Roxberry Russet, 
Baldwin, and Seek-no-further. Seven of these are yellow, when ripe, and eight are red 
or striped. The most popular of these, in market, are the eight red apples — the popularity 
of the yellow resting in the season of maturity rather than that of color. An equally 
good apple of the same season, red color, would supercede any of them. This experience 
of the East should teach us a useful lesson in selecting the varieties for our orchards. 
We must also bear in mind that it does not follow that, in our soil and climate, the same 
varieties will do equally well. 

We of the West are going through the same ordeal to reach the same results. When 
the farmer goes to-the nursery to obtain his trees, he inquires of the owner in regard 
to their relative value, forgetting that the nurseryman holds the same relation to the 
orchardist as the dealer in woolen or cotton goods does to the consumer of them — he 
grows such varieties as are in demand. It is, therefore, the duty of the farmer to know 
just what he needs, and not to be influenced by the man who has trees to sell. 
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After the list is completed for the family, we must decide on a list for market; and 
in this we must, also, consider as to the market — whether we should have summer, au- 
tumn, or winter varieties, or a proportion of all of these. The first, and most popular 
apple on the list, is the the Early Harvest We will see if it suits us for the purpose. 
The apple is early, has a rich yellow color, is suited to the table or the kitchen; bears 
moderate crops, biennially; tender skin, and, when bruised, soon shows discoloration 
and rapidly decays. When in fine condition, commands a high price; but not being 
suited to shipping, must go out of our list. 

Keswick Codlin, hardy; produces large, annual crops of superior cooking apples; can 
be sold low, at a profit. If near the city, it will pay, as there is more profit in it, per 
acre of orchard, at fifty cents a bushel, than the Early Harvest at two dollars. 

Sops of Wine, hardy, productive, crops annual; color red; large, showy; good for 
the table and for cooking; skin tough, giving it advantages in shipping; when bruised, 
it shows but slightly, and without much tendency to decay. On the whole, the most 
profitable early apple, for market, that has thus far been tested. 

Without discussing what may, or may not prove the test, in the future, we may safely* 
plant the following list, that ripen in the order in which they stand : 

1. Sops of Wine; 2, Codlin; 3, Golden Sweet; 4, Lowell; 5, Porter; 6, Rambo; 7, 
Snow; 8, Stannard, (north of forty decrees); 9, Sweet Romanite; 10, Jonathan; 11, 
Winesap; 12, Smith's Cider; 13, Rawles' Janet; 14, Ben Davis; and 15, Willow. 

For summer, number 1; autumn, 6 and 7; early winter, 8; winter, 10, 11 and 12; 
spring, 13 and 15 — are of the most value, while the last on the list is a long keeper, and 
in all respects may be compared to the Baldwin at the East, and as heading the list for 
this State. 

Without a commercial value to the orchard, we might continue to plant indiscrimi- 
nately; but the market-test of values gives new lessons that we must regard. 

Of Planting. — Having prepared our land, if heavy clay, by throwing it into lands twen- 
ty-eight feet wide, in the direction of drainage, with trench-plowing eight inches deep, we 
are ready for the planting, and may set them in rows twenty-four feet apart, and, as before 
stated, the rows twenty-eight feet wide — planting along the center of the lands, leaving 
the dead furrow equi-distant from the rows. On loess, or light sandy lands, the surface 
may be left level. In case the land is tile-drained, the same course may be pursued ; 
but in all clay soils, in their natural condition-* the system of back-furrowing towards 
the trees, for several years, should not be neglected. 

The trees should be three to four years old, with low heads — that is, in the nursery, 
the stem should not be more than two feet, free of branches, yet in such a form that 
during the next three or four years, the head may be raised a foot or more. This grad- 
ual raising the head allows the stem to grow stocky, and capable of standing erect. 
The trees should be so trained that stakes may be dispensed with. No thinning of the 
heads will be required, as no first-class apple tree has an excess of small branches. In 
the first place, no young tree should have a twig taken from its head — not even the 
crossing branches, for these are the first to show fruit. 

Of the list above, all are spreading, at least so after fruiting. In short, I have never 
seen a productive apple of very upright growth. All of that class of trees are to be 
avoided; a flat, or round-headed tree is the better form. All suckers should be kept 
from the base of the tree ; and the head will be free of water-sprouts if the knife is kept 
out of it from the first. • 

Culture.— Until the orchard comes into a good bearing stage, it may be planted to any 
of the hoed-crops ; must not be sown to the small grains or cereals. Buckwheat, not being 
a cereal, is an exception. In regard to Hungarian grass, I have no experience, but do 
not think it would prove injurious, and it might be followed with buckwheat, for a late 
crop. 

With this treatment the trees will make rapid growth) and soon come into bearing— 
Codlin, Ben Davis and Willow, first, followed by Stannard, Rambo and others, in a rea- 
sonable time. 

The Fruit. — The Sops of Wine may be packed in common peach boxes, or baskets, 
and shipped North. Half-bushel boxes sold at $1 50 to $2, last August The Codlin is 
shipped in barrels, and are sold at about half a dollar a barrel above other varieties of 
cooking apples. All summer and autumn apples are hand-picked, and put upon the 
market as soon as ripe, or when the fruit will part from the stem by lifting it up. 

The waste of the Orchard. — This is the fruit that prematurely falls from an over-crop^ 
or an injury from insects* This should be gathered daily, if possible, and put into vin* 
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egar, as even quite small apples will make good vinegar. Two gallons may be made 
from a bushel of the wind-falls of the early summer apples, and, later in the season, from 
three to four gallons. No water should be added. From a careful estimate the past three 
years, I am satisfied that one-third of the ordinary crop of apples are wind-falls, and, if 
made into vinegar, would add greatly to the value of the orchard. An orchard that pro- 
duces two thousand bushels of apples, for market, will have at least one thousand bushels 
of wind-falls, that will average three thousand gallons of cider-vinegar, worth, at whole- 
sale, at least $750. Allowing $250 for picking, making into vinegar, interest on barrels, 
storage and selling, we have a saving on the orchard of $500 net — a sum that is now 
lost in nearly every instance in the West, if not in other locations. 

Cider. — After we have gathered the sound apples, we find many under size and out of 
shape. If these are packed with the crop, the whole sell at a much reduced rate, and 
do not add to the value. If we select the best, these will bring us as much as though 
we had sold the whole crop, if we consider the extra cost of package, freight, storage, 
and commission. We may, on an average, deduct one-fourth of the sound apples — that 
'is, the small and imperfect specimens — and make these into cider. They must be as 
carefully sorted, as regards soundness, as those sent to market. They are to be ground 
in a grater machine that will reduce them to a perfect pulp, and at once put into the press. 
The cheese must be laid up in frames of six to eight inches high, and inclosed in 
burlaps that will weigh not less than twenty-two ounces to the yard. Place one layer on 
another until the press is full. The press that I use will hold eight of these, and con- 
tain fifty bushels of fruit for a "cheese." It is pressed out without delay, to avoid any 
long contact with the air. Not more than three gallons are pressed from a bushel of 
fruit, when the pumace is thrown into a vat for some days, and again pressed for vinegar, 
obtaining another gallon to the bushel. The cider is put into a cool cellar to ferment. 
After it is fermented sufficiently, in case the weather is warm (for I make cider in August 
and September from the summer and autumn apples — not unripe windfalls of the winter 
apples), it is racked off, and heated in a common tin boiler to about 150° Fa., skimmed, 
and returned to the cask, to which is added ten pounds of good white sugar, and bunged 
up. The casks used are made of heart staves, strongly iron-bound, painted, and hold 
forty gallons. This is "Apple Wine," and will sell as readily as wine from the Con- 
cord grape, and at nearly the same prtee. It is not in the least intoxicating, and is 
valuable in all bilious complaints and auctions of the bowels. When the cider is made 
late in the season, no heating is required. The superiority of the cider depends on 
sound apples, clean apparatus, thorough pulping, thick cloth for pressing to prevent any 
sediment from passing through with the cider, proper fermentation, arresting the same 
with heat, adding saccharine in order to check acetic fermentation and to give it a richer 
body. 

Cider thus made in August, and put in a cool cellar, will stay sweet a year or more, if 
the air is excluded. A few days before tapping, an addition of half a pound of raisins, 
or a pound of pulverized rock candy, will give it a sparkle almost equal to champagne. 
In no case, when on tap for any length of time, must it have vent; nor is vent re- 
quired unless several gallons are to be drawn in a short time, and -then a faucet should 
be used for the purpose, in order to regulate the vent. Barrels should stand on end. 
No mustard seed, lime, or other preparation, should be used. If the apples are one- 
fourth or half of them sweet, the sugar may be dispensed with. 

After-treatment of the Orchard. — After the orchard has come well into bearing, it may 
be seeded to timothy and clover. The branches that interfere to prevent the use of a 
mower close to the trees, should be cut out. The small fringe of grass along the row 
of trees may be cut with a scythe. This grass may be used for soiling, or cured for hay. 
Its place is to be supplied with liberal top-dressing of barn yard manure. The after- 
growth makes a soft bed for the falling fruit, and protects it from being soiled ; it also 
acts as a mulch, and, in connection with the top-dressing, keeps the soil moist, and 
permeable to the air. The grass must be cut while in a succulent state, and not at the 
approach of ripeness, for then it exhausts the soil of both moisture and plant-food, and, 
on cutting, leaves a harsh stubble, on which the falling fruit is often seriously injured. 

Experience has shown that the ridging is nearly equal in value to tile draining; at 
the same time, it does not add to the cost of culture. 

No pruning having been permitted in the head of the tree, there are neither water 
sprouts, nor dead branches. The inside spur and small crossing twigs have ceased to 
grow, and the head is healthy and shows no signs of premature decay. 
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THE CHKRRY ORCHARD. 

The Cherry Orchard needs the same general treatment as the apple, and should be 
planted the same distance apart 

Varieties. — The May, or Early Richmond, Late Kentish and Large English Morello, 
are the only varieties that hare thus far been proved of much value for market, and the 
first named of these is the only one that is fully approved. The drawback to the two 
latter is lateness of season and liability to damage by the Plum-curculio. 

Marketing. — The cherries must be picked one by one, by the stem, not touching the fruit, 
and laid into the quart boxes. If the stem is broken off at the base of the fruit it will decay 
in a few hours, and in twenty-four hours begin to affect the sound fruit, while that on the 
stem dries, and will keep for days. The fruit should be fully ripe when picked. The 
manner of handling the cherry is of the first importance. The fruit is shipped in quart 
boxes, packed in cases holding twenty-four quarts. The boxes must be filled slightly 
rounded, so that the fruit is pressed in packing, to prevent friction by the motion of the 
cars. 

PEAKS. 

This fruit, so subject to blight, must hold a low place in the orchard until it is better 
understood. My treatment of the pear is the same as that of the apple. 

Marketing. — When the fruit will part from the stem on lifting it up, it should be picked 
and placed in a warm oven, or it may be sent to market in barrels, to be ripened there, or 
shipped when ready for the table, for they should not be put on the market direct from 
the tree. 

THE PEACH. 

The treatment of the peach is the same as that of the apple, with the exception of 
cutting back a part of the current season's growth ; but a more common practice is to 
renew the trees every few years. Close planting and shelter appear to secure the most 
certain crops. 

The fruit farm is not complete without 

THE SMALL FRUITS. 

77ie Grape. — This fruit is best managed by training on the spiral system of renewal, 
on account of simplicity and certainty of crops. Any of our prairie soils that can be 
drained, are suited to this fruit. When divested of superstition and mystery, its culture 
is as simple as that of beans or potatoes. The Concord and Ives are all the varieties, 
that I know of, that have been proved for the market in this State. Others will doubt- 
less appear in time. 

Strawberries. — The Wilson is the market berry, thus far, beyond the reach of a rival. 
When there is no snow covering, it should be mulched in winter. Plant in rows three 
to four feet, and one foot in the row, making new plantations every three years. Pick 
with stem, same as the cherry, and ship in the same manner. 

Rasp and Blackberries. — These are planted three feet apart, in rows eight feet wide ; 
are cut back in summer to three feet, and the laterals also cut back to a foot. No stakes 
required. Cultivate freely, and keep down all weeds and suckers. The fruit is shipped 
in quart boxes. 

Currants and Gooseberries. — The'market demand for these is growing less and less, 
annually, and promises to hold a small space in the future. 

We have shown that the apple is of the first importance, mainly from the fact that 
it has a long season for harvesting — say from July 20th, at this point, to October 1.0th — 
a period of two and a half months. The strawberry has its season of three weeks ; the 
cherry (May) of ten days or less; the grape of a month; and all other fruits of short 
periods. Plantation of these should be made so as not to interfere with each other. 
The small fruits may be largely cultivated before the orchard comes into bearing, and 
continued as circumstances may dictate. The cherry can be largely grown, for the sea- 
son of harvest is out of the way of the apple ; is closely followed with the raspberry and 
blackberry, when the apple harvest is ready. 
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Cider, and cider vinegar, must have a prominent place in the apple orchard, in order 
to make it the most profitable, as we have, out of 3,000 bushels, 

1,500 bushels for market, first class. 

600 " for cider, yielding 500 gallons. 

1,000 " forvinegar, " 3,000 " 

Second pressing of cider pumace for vinegar 500 " 

We thus have 3,500 gallons of vinegar, and 500 gallons cider, without lessening the 
value of the apples for market. If we estimate the vinegar at 25 cents a gallon, we 

have $875 

500 gallons cider, at 30 cents 150 



Gross amount $1 ,025 

The same proportion will hold good for small or large orchards, during a series of 
vears. 



MANUFACTUKES IN ILLINOIS 



By T. F. GILLILAND, New Miltord. 



The highest degree of material prosperity lies open and attainable before that people or 
State who possess all the elements, together, of Agriculture, Manufactures, and Commerce. 

In no other State of the Union are these elements of future greatness so numerous, 
or so great, as in our own ; and to attain to that prosperity we have need only to develop 
the first two of these industries, and Commerce will increase in consequence. 

To see how such an end will be acomplished, we will look at the character of each 
and their relation to each other. 

Agriculture produces and furnishes the raw material, while manufactures convert and 
transform this material into articles ready for use. If, then, our manufacturing is done, 
a thousand miles to the east of us, we send our raw product for conversion this distance 
accompanied by food-stuffs for the workers, paying the cost of transportation both ways, 
and selling our wheat, beef and pork for just so much less than its value as it costs to 
get it to the consumer. 

Thus, when our manufactures are in our midst, we not only get it done for less, but 
our products bring us more — that is to say, we make a double profit, selling our corn for 
more, and making our purchases for less than we otherwise could. 

Then, too, the manufacturer in our midst must have his attendants — Ifls shoemaker, 
his tailor, his butcher, his baker, his priest and his lawyer, and these must all be fed, 
and thus are increased the market and the value of the farmer's 1 products. In other 
words, manufactures build cities, cities consume products and fatten the land. 

But, further, it is important to agriculture that we bring our manufactures and their 
attendant cities among us, to feed them here, because in that way only shall we main- 
tain our fertility. Selling to a distant market our raw products and our food is simply 
selling our soil by degrees, and though supported for a time in our course by the accu- 
mulated fertility of ages, yet if we continue this system of exporting soil we will end by 
exporting men, for man is only a borrower from earth, and when he does not pay his 
debts, she does as do all other creditors— expels him from his holding. 

On the other nand, if Illinois will grind her own wheat and corn, make her own wool- 
ens and cottons, her tools and machines, and supply her own needs of every kind, she 
will be filled with cities and towns which will demand and furnish market for a diver- 
sity of crops, yielding a greater profit and securing better tillage than the great and ex* 
haustive crops of wheat and corn. 

Then the expense of transportation to a distant market, which in Illinois is, and to a 
purely agricultural people ever will be, the heaviest tax paid, will be retained by the 
producer. 

Thus we se« that the great service that extensive manufactures in Illinois would ren- 
der her farmers in bringing their consumers to their door, would be, not only to furnish 
him his purchases at less cost and to sell his products at a higher price, but also to grow 
larger crops of them. 
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It was because manufactures are a great boon and good to a State that England, in 
times past, would allow none of her colonies to engage in manufactures, but compelled 
them to send the raw material to her factories to be worked over. And right here is a 
good instance of the sterility wrought on one hand by export, and the fertility on the 
other induced by import and manufacture, in Ireland), whose native soil was far richer 
than English, and yet her wool has so long gone through English looms, and her meat, 
and her wheat has so long gone down English throats, that the average yield, per acre, 
of English soil is several times that of Irish. 

Upon Commerce, one of the most marked and important effects will be to so greatly 
increase the business of our railroads within the State as to enable our roads to reduce 
their freight tariffs upon which, in a great measure, depends the prosperity of all classes. 

In like manner, the commerce upon Lake Michigan would be greatly extended, to the 
prosperity of Illinois, and especially of her metropolis. In the selling and handling of 
all these manufactured goods, there would be employment for a large class of persons, 
who would swell the number of our consumers and the demand for our products. 

Having considered the necessity for the establishment of manufactures, and the ad- 
vantages as related to agriculture and commerce to accrue therefrom, let us look at the 
facilities and inducements fortius: 

First, the supply and the accessibility of raw material for nearly every kind of manufac- 
ture, must strike every one. For all that class of goods demanding the use of iron and 
copper, we are bountifully provided for by the inexhaustible supply from the upper penin- 
sula, which can be delivered upon the dock, at the very door of the shop in Chicago, by 
water transportation, at no greater cost than that of a few miles of land carriage. For 
the smelting and the working of these, we have 45,000 square miles of our State under- 
laid with accessible coal. 

For all manufactures of wood, and especially of agricultural implements — though our 
now fertile soil produces but little, and thus is left for more profitable tillage — yet the 
neighboring eastern shore of Lake Michigan, from its poorer soil, yields an abundance, 
which, like iron from above, can be delivered at Chicago cheaper than if grown only 
fifty miles in the interior of our own State. 

In like manner, cotton can be brought from the nearest of the cotton-growing States 
at one-half the cost the same can be carried to New England and made up, at a greater 
profit to our State. 

Already, a flourishing cotton mill, at Rockford, has proven not only the possibility, 
but the reality that it can be worked up at a profit, even in the northern portions of the 
State, away from that river transportation of which much of our State could avail 
itself. 

Thus we see that the raw material for those great productions, in which it might nat- 
urally be supposed we would be deficient, are really quite as available as though within 
our own bounds. 

In illustration of this, we see that the materials for clocks are so much cheaper in 
Illinois than in Connecticut, that the great clock factory at Chicago can set them down 
for sale in New Haven at a less price than those there made. 

That Illinois can furnish an abundance to those factories which consume the pro- 
ducts of the farm, as the flouring and paper mills, woolen and cheese factories, and boot 
and shoe factories, and the many others, no man needs an argument. 

CAPITAL AND LABOR. 

While population is scattered, and there is little property except land, agriculture is 
always first developed, not because it is the most remunerative, but because it is the 
most accessible employment, and can be carried on with the least capital. But now 
that our prairies are dotted with cities and check-rowed with railroads, and we number 
two and a half millions of inhabitants, among whom single individuals count their 
wealth by millions, we may look for the development of those manufacturing enterprises 
which furnish work for thousands of hands and investment for millions of money. 

But the extent to which these enterprises may be carried is not to be measured by 
the number of our own laborers, nor by the amount of our own capital, for these have, 
in our nation, both come to be transportable commodities, and the capitalist of New 
York or Boston, or even of a foreign metropolis, invests his money where he sees most 
promise of return, whether it be in a mine in Nevada or a railroad in Ohio, a wool fac- 
tory in Michigan or steel works in Chicago; and just so soon as it is clearly shown 
that any enterprise in our State is certain of success, money is always ready. So, too, 
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as to labor — " Our universal Yankee " naturally gravitates to that point where his ser- 
vices are best rewarded, and if he can procure food and raiment here cheaper than lie 
can in his Eastern home, the same wages are an additional recompense. But more par- 
ticularly is it true of the Scandinavian and the Chinaman, that labor is a transportable 
commodity; for the former in families, and the latter in bands, are ready to go where 
best paid and treated, having no local attachments, or clanish preferences or prejudices, 
and, under kindly treatment and instruction, making not only skilled but tractile, obe- 
dient and economic help. These men are, to-day, a great work among us, furnishing 
the patient, industrious element which is fast fading away before the spirit of speculation. 

MOTIVE POWER. 

In all the northern portions of our State, is water power in abundance. Rock river 
alone can furnish the power, every ten miles of its course, to busy a city of workmen. 
Nearly all our streams can easily be made to turn our wheels, the year round, if we 
have only the enterprise and ingenuity to use them. 

Forty-five thousand square miles of our State are underlaid with coal so thickly that 
a statistician has estimated that we have, under our feet, power enough to run all the 
steam-power machinery in the world, as long as, in all probability, it will exist. 

MABKET. 

The millions of her own people constantly increasing will alone consume a large 
amount Then, too, there is the whole Northwest and the constantly increasing West, 
which centers its trade at Chicago, whose future demand can hardly be estimated. If 
one will but consider the amount of manufactured goods sold from Chicago — goods of 
such kind that they could be made in our own State — and then consider the ratio of 
increase in their sale, he will see that we shall certainly not lack a market. 

The articles which shall be the subjects of these manufactures are many. At present, 
raw material, coal, and power are more abundant than operatives to guide and govern. 
Hence those commodities which require fewest operatives will be the first to be de- 
veloped. For this reason cotton, although destined to fill a large place in time, will re- 
ceive little attention at present; but iron, steel and the metals, which demand great fur- 
naces, mighty forges and hammers, rather than numerous hands, already profitably en- 
gage large amounts of capitals, and new enterprises are constantly organizing, destined 
to make Illinois, and especially Chicago, among the largest of our iron workers. For 
the manufacture of boots and shoes, which is now done almost wholly by machinery, we 
are especially fitted, since our State produces a greater number of hides and pelts than 
any other State in the Union. Serge boot and shoes, glove factories, and kindred shops, 
are springing up all over our State. 

Our agricultural implements being articles demanding heavy freight tariffs, and in 
such large numbers, can certainly be best made at home, as the wood and the iron for 
them are placed at our door at so small expense. But the manufactures which con- 
vert products of the farm are the ones of most importance to our agriculture, and to 
these should especial encouragement be given. 

We certainly should no longer send our wools to the East to be returned as cloth, 
but rather make them up ourselves. Although the manufacture of flour and meal is a 
great industry with us, yet so much whole grain is shipped from our State, that some 
Eastern towns find their chief business in grinding Illinois wheat and corn. 

This source of profit should be managed more fully for our benefit ; and there can be 
no question but a profit will accrue from avoiding Chicago elevators and Chicago man- 
ipulation. 

Paper should be made largely enough to supply the whole Northwest, 

But cheese — for this has come to be eminently a factory product — is the manufacture 
which the farming community needs most especially to foster, for it affects their inter- 
ests in many respects. Not only is it important because of the profit derived from the 
cheese, but also because it will increase the grazing and seeding of our lands, and in- 
crease their fertility ; and the time is rapidly approaching when our great stock-growing 
men are going to find it difficult to procure good young cattle — and it is to these large 
dairies and creameries we are to look for improved young stock. Besides, there are a 
large class of manufactures deriving their material from our farms, some of which 
otherwise go to waste. 

These, by a little encouragement, will spring up like magic. Elgin, although little 
more than a village, has, by a little encouragement, secured, within three years, no less 
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than four of these factories, consuming farm products, and employing some four hun- 
dred hands, mostly women and children, and, in .consequence, more prosperous farmers 
than they are not to be found. 

As a proof that our State is soon to be the seat of great manufacturing enterprises, 
see what the facilities and inducements mentioned have already availed. As the tra- 
veler enters the door-way of our State at Chicago, come from whatever direction he may, 
he is at once struck by the number and vastness of the manufacturing institutions; and 
as he journeys over our prairies, he sees scattered over them the tall chimneys of Vulcan 
forges ; and as he crosses our rivers he hears the roar of the dams, whereby the water 
spirit is harnessed to turn many a wheel. Already the power used at a single dam on 
Rock river turns out, annually, not less than $5,000,000 of manufactured goods ; and a 
single town of less than five thousand inhabitants, in five establishments, employs at 
least one thousand men, women and children. 

Although our State has, for many years, been granted the supremacy in agriculture, 
and well called the "Garden of America," no one had supposed she would so soon lead 
in any of the manufactures. But even now, in watch-making, she stands at the head, 
having x now running one factory, employing upwards of five hundred hands, and two 
others in process of construction; in clock-making she stands only second; and in 
making all house furnishing articles she is rapidly advancing. In the manufacture of 
farming implements and machinery she knows but two superiors, and will soon distance 
them. Reapers and mowers, at one place, are turned out one every ten minutes, and at 
another, a complete two horse wagon every seven minutes. 

But active as these are, vigorous as their results are, they are but the first drops of 
the shower to come ; and if manufactures alone can make of barren hills such prosper- 
ous and wealthy States, to what position shall not even greater manufactures, associated 
with the most productive agriculture upon the earth, raise our State? 

Truly, her people shall be as the sands of the sea for numbers, and her wealth and 
her prosperity shall be beyond knowledge. 



EEPOET ON THE AGEIOULTUEAL,HOETICULTUEAL, 

AND OTHEE INDUSTEIAL INTERESTS OF 

THE COUNTY OF MADISON. 



By WILLARD C. PLAGG, Moro. 



Our State Geologist, in closing his report upon the geology of Madison county, says : 
" There are but few counties in the State more favored with all the essential elements 
of wealth and material prosperity than the county of Madison. Possessing a soil of 
unsurpassed fertility, covering the whole area of the county — with an abundant supply 
of excellent timber, an inexhaustible supply of coal, building stone, limestone for lime, 
hydraulic lime and potters' clay — with a favorable position on the Mississippi, which 
opens up to its products the markets of the world ; and with ample railroad facilities, 
connecting it with St. Louis and Chicago, as well as the cities of the East — it only re- 
mains for the citizens to improve the natural advantages so lavishly bestowed, to obtain 
for this county the reputation it will justly deserve, as one of the most wealthy and pop- 
ulous in the State. To this end manufactories should be encouraged and built up to 
consume the surplus of raw material which the soil is capable of producing, and to 
make available the natural resources in the way of mineral fuel, which have been so 
bountifully stowed away beneath the surface." 

I do not know but Prof. Worthen may have intended to intimate that, thus far, the 
good citizens of Madison had not shown an energy equal to their opportunities; but 
whether he did or not, there is no mistaking his hearty indorsement of the industrial 
possibilities of the future of the county. In what I have to write, I hope to show that 
her citizens have not been behind in most branches of agriculture and manufactures 
adapted to their resources. 

The Industrial Forces of a county naturally separate into several groups, dependent 
on the character of the material with which the labor is engaged: 

1. First, we have the direct work of raw production, by simply taking possession of 
products made to our hands. Such is the quarrying of rock, the mining of coal, the 
digging of clays, the felling of timber, the huntL.g of wild animals. 

2. Secondly, comes the indirect work of direct production, by managing and con- 
trolling the forces of nature, as when we sow, grow and gather grain, grass, roots or 
fruits, or breed and grow domestic animals, bees or fish. 

3. Thirdly, is the indirect work of production, where we take the raw material of 
the quarryman, the digger, the hunter, or the farmer, and carry it forward to one or 
more advanced stages of manufacture, and fit it for consumption, as when we convert 
limestone into lime, clay into pottery, timber into barrels, furs into muffs, wheat into 
flour, etc. 

4. Fourthly, and lastly, comes the work of trade and transportation, or communica- 
tion between maker and consumer, which has more or less work to do in all these other 
classes. 

These suggest Natural Resources, Agriculture (including Horticulture), Manufactures, 
and Commerce (including Transportation), as the proper topics to treat of under the 
head of the " Industrial Interests of Madison County." 
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I. NATURAL RESOURCES. 

Beginning at the bottom, these may be classed as building, hydraulic and quick lime- 
stones, clays, coals and soils, so far as the geology of the county is concerned; the trees 
and plants valuable in the arts ; and possibly animals prized for food, etc. 

Building stone is found in the greatest abundance from the mouth of the Piasa creek 
to the southern limits of the city of Alton — a distance, within the county limits, of 
about seven miles. " The entire thickness of this out-cropping (says Mr. Worthen) is 
something over two hundred feet, and nearly the whole of it may be made available as 
a building stone." Stone of less value, but answering for many economical purposes, 
can be found in other parts of the county, though not in abundance. At Milton, the 
bed of Wood river is solid limestone, uncovered by that stream. At Moro, a few feet 
of a hard limestone appears in the hollows. A sort of sandstone, rather soft in quality, 
is found on Swett's creek, and limestone in Shoal creek, near Highland, that answers 
well for rough walls. But the great amount of building stone is quarried at Alton, and 
immense quantities have been shipped to various parts of the State — Springfield, for 
the new State House; East St. Louis and Mattoon, for railway depots and machine 
shops; St Louis and elsewhere, for bridge piers. Hydraulic limestone, such as that 
worked in Jersey county, has been found six feet in thickness at Clifton, above Alton, 
and not far from the river bank, but has not, I believe, been yet worked. Quick lime 
has long been made at Alton. I have before me the advertisement of Matthias P. 
Ringer & Co., in the " Edwardsville Spectator " of May 16, 1820, notifying the public 
that " any quantity of good, unslacked lime may be had, at twenty-five cents per bushel, 
at Alton, on the Mississippi/ 1 In 1857, the business had so increased that 121,900 
barrels were reported in the " Alton Courier " as manufactured between the first of 
March and the last of November. This quantity has relatively diminished, on account 
of competition from other points nearer to the markets ; but the manufacture of quick 
lime continues, and will continue, to be an important branch of industry at Alton. 
44 There is (says Mr. Worthen), perhaps, no other point in the State where equal facili- 
ties can be found for the manufacture of a superior article of quick lime in almost un- 
limited quantities. The upper part of the St. Louis limestone, in the vicinity of Alton, 
is a nearly pure carbonate of lime, which, when burned, affords the best quality of lime 
hitherto manufactured in the State." In 1865, the amount of lime shipped was about 
224,000 barrels. It has been found of special value in the manufacture of glass, and 
is used for that purpose at Alton and other points. 

Clays, valuable for the manufacture of potters* ware of various kinds, are found near 
Alton. At Upper Alton, water pipes of large dimensions, and drain tiles of a very su- 
perior quality, are manufactured by Mr. Merrill, and brick of a better quality than usual 
are made about Alton. Most of the clays of the county are used in the manufacture of 
brick, but the quality is not so good as could in all cases be desired. 

Coal is now mined in considerable quantity at Greenwood (near Alton), at Bethalto, 
Moko, Edwardsville, Collinsville, Marine, Highland, and perhaps other points. The 
Coal Measures of the county, according to our Geological Report, " comprise a thick- 
ness of about three hundred and fifty feet, and include the lower portion of the measures 
from the base to the horizon of coal seam No. 8, of the general section." They underlie 
nearly all the uplands of the county, but are not found in the American Bottom, nor in 
the edges, at least, of most of the river bluffs. The greatest thickness of the measures 
is on the east side of the county, and they thin out on the west. The upper vein of 
coal is one only eighteen or twenty inches in thickness, out-cropping near Highland, 
and somewhat worked there for local purposes. Next comes the vein worked at Bethal- 
to, Edwardsville, Collinsville, etc., from five to seven feet in thickness, and constituting 
the best vein of coal in the county. Lastly, and nearest the base of the Coal Measures, 
is the Alton vein, of two and a half to three feet in thickness. Analyses, made by Mr. 
Pratten, show (says Mr. Worthen) that " the Bethalto (or Wood River) seam, contains 
the largest amount of volatile matters, and would, in consequence, be the best for the 
manufacture of gas, while the lowest (or Alton) seam contains the most fixed carbon, 
and loses about twelve per cent, less in coking." A coal shaft at Marine has been 
sunk, I believe, deep enough to reach these three veins of coal, but I have no data of 
the exact facts. 

44 The coal beds of this county (says Mr. Worthen) constitute by far the most valuable 
of its mineraFproductions, and, as population increases and manufactures are extend- 
ed — as they must necessarily do in so rich an agricultural region — these deposits of 
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mineral fuel, which have been stored away in the bosom of mother earth for untold 
ages, will become a source of wealth undreamed of at the present time. As will ap- 
pear from the foregoing pages, there are two seams of coal now opened in the western 
portion of the county, and two thinner ones are known, which have not yet been worked 
to any considerable extent The two lower seams are amply sufficient — inasmuch as 
they underlie nearly all the uplands in the county — for the supply of the entire demand 
for fuel in this county, for centuries to come. These two seams have an aggregate 
thickness of about nine feet, and will yield fully nine million tons of coal to every 
square mile of surface which they underlie." 

The soils of Madison county are quite varied. The soil of the American Bottom, 
comprising two to three townships of land along the Mississippi, is a very deep, rich, 
alluvial soil, a sandy loam in many places, occasionally somewhat stiff and cold, but, 
as a whole, one of the most fertile bodies of land in the world. Along under the bluff, 
from Alton Junction to "Salem Camp Ground," stretches the "Sand Ridge," five or 
six miles in length and one or two broad, which appears to have been a sand-bar at 
some remote period, but now left inland by some great change of water currents. 

The loess soils of the bluffs and adjacent country are of great value and interest, 
from their producing the best quality of fruits, vegetables and grains. " The loess at- 
tains a thickness, in this county, of from forty to eighty feet, and attains its maximum 
thickness on top of the river bluffs, thinning out gradually towards the interior of the 
county." This is true not only of the bluffs adjacent to the Mississippi, but of those 
skirting the American Bottom several miles inland. " The soils based upon the loess 
contain a smaller amount of alumina and a larger per cent, of silica than the ordinary 
drift soils, and, from the porous nature of the subsoil, it absorbs water freely, and with- 
stands the extremes of both wet and dry seasons much better than the ordinary clay 
soils. The calcareous and marly portions of the loess may be used to advantage as a 
fertilizer on sour and wet clay soils." This soil is so homogeneous as to seem nearly 
equally fertile throughout its whole depth, and bears good crops almost immediately on 
exposure. It furnishes the best sites for vineyards in the vicinity of Alton. 

The upland soil is described, by Mr. Worthen, as a " dark, chocolate-colored clay 
loam," with a subsoil of " brown-clay ;" but, practically, we find considerable variation 
in the surface soil, from the black humus of the counties northward, to a whitish silt, 
like that found in counties southward. The county, in fact, is near the line of transi- 
tion between these soils, and partakes of the character of both. " A heavy deposit of 
drift originally covered all the uplands of the county to the depth of from forty to sixty 
feet or more ; but it has locally been subjected to secondary influences, that have, in 
some cases, partially or wholly removed it, and modified, to some extent, the original 
surface conditions and outlines. In the southeastern portion of the county [Highland 
and vicinity] the surface appears to have been subjected to an amount of erosion suffi- 
cient to remove a considerable portion of the upper part of the drift, leaving elevated, 
mound-like ridges to indicate the former elevation of the whole surface. These eleva- 
tions are usually covered with timber, and form beautiful sites for buildings." 

Madison county has undoubtedly a good proportion of the best soils in the State, both 
upland and lowland. In the northeastern portions of the county, however, are occasional 
"scalds," caused by the removal of the surface soil from a finely comminuted arena- 
ceous subsoil, which packs and becomes impermeable. These require drainage and the 
addition of coarser materials for their amelioration." 

The Flora of Madison county growing upon this variety of soils is considerably di- 
versified, and the woodland, though much deteriorated in quality, is still considerable in 
quantity. Among the trees and plants more or less valuable for industrial purposes, are 
the following: 

Asimwa triloba (Pawpaw). Once abundant, and growing to a great size on the Amer- 
ican Bottom. Still sought there, and along the streams, for its edible fruit and its bark, 
which is used for the same purposes as that of Bass-wood. 

Xanthozylum Americanum (Prickly Ash). Rather scarce. 

tfilia Americana (Bass-wood). Occasional. 

Acer taccharinum (Sugar Maple) is sufficiently abundant in the West portion of 
the county to furnish some small sugar orchards. 

Acer dasycarpum (White Maple) ; Negundo aceroldes (Ash-leaved Maple). Neither of 
these is very abundant. 
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Robinia pseudacaeia (Black Locust) is not native to the county, but is getting pretty 
well naturalized. It seems less affected by the borer, on most of our white soils, than 
it appears to be further north,' and is here worth growing for posts, etc. At Cincinnati, 
it is being used for paving purposes, with good results. 

Cercis Canadensis (Red Bud) is quite common. 

Oymnocladis Canadensis (or Coffee-tree) is found, but is scarce. 

OUditsehia triacantkus (Honey Locust) is abundant, but not much valued. 

The Wild Plum (Prunus Americana) is very abundant, and, in some of its varieties, 
worthy of cultivation and propagation, as it resists the climatic changes and the attacks of 
insects better than the European varieties. The Chickasaw Plum (Prunus Chicasd), as 
I believe it to be, is occasionally found in the woods. Several of the thorns forming 
beautiful shrubs, and fit for hedging, are common. The Wild Crab is abundant, grow- 
ing in very symmetrical clumps on the American Bottom and other rich lands. By 
cultivation I have seen it enlarged to the size of the Soulard Crab ; and a striped con- 
ical apple was once found, in a crab thicket on the American Bottom, which was sus- 
pected of a hybrid origin. 

The Dogwood (Cornus Florida) is very common. 

The Persimmon is abundant, especially on the American Bottom, and shows some 
curious variations, of which our horticulturists should avail themselves. It shows 
a considerable range in ripening from August until ripening is checked by the cold 
weather, and does not, as is popularly supposed, depend on the frost to ripen it. A tree 
has been found, nearly all the fruit of which was seedless. Other trees show a con- 
siderable increase in the size of the fruit 

The White Ash was formerly quite abundant in places, but, I think, is now nearly all 
cut down where the trees are large enough to be valuable. 

Sassafras is pretty abundant, and is used for grape and fence stakes. 

The Slippery and White Elms are numerous. There are already some fine shade of 
the latter. 

The Hackberry is not uncommon ; and the Red Mulberry is sufficiently abundant to 
be used for fence posts. It is also planted for its fruit, which is much improved under 
cultivation. 

The Sycamore, which is probably our largest tree, is abundant along the creek bot- 
toms, where it attains its largest size, but makes a very perfect-shaped ornamental tree 
growing along our old fence rows. It is used for some coarse box work, etc. 

The Butternut, though not common, is found in the hollows along the river bluffs, etc. 

The Black Walnut is quite common, and makes occasional beautiful groves. It is 
getting to be one of the most valuable trees. There is a good deal of variation in the 
quality and size of the nuts, which should be noticed by those planting trees for fruit. 

The Pecan is found in considerable groves on the American Bottom, and forms, when 
fully grown, a large and lofty tree. It should be grown by our tree planters for its tim- 
ber, and especially for its fruit 

The Shell-bark Hickory is about equal in value, and grows more abundant as the 
country grows older. I find considerable variation in the fruit of this, also — some trees 
having the fruit large, others small ; some delicate 'in flavor, others coarse ; and some 
thin, and others thick-shelled. Here, again, there is considerable natural variation, 
which ought to be noted and improved from. The Western Shell-bark (Cory a Sulcata) 
is found on some of the creek bottoms, and bears a very large, rather coarse-flavored 
nut, which is much sought for on account of its size. The Mocker-nut and Pig-nut 
hickories are common, but not much valued. 

Of the Oaks, the White-oak is (or, rather, was) found in great quantity on the drier 
grounds of the river and creek ridges, but has been a good deal cut off for lumber, etc 
The Post-oak is common on soils a little too tenacious for the White-oak, and generally 
on the prairie edges, but never becomes a very large or straight tree, as it does in the 
more southern States. The Burr-oak grows only on the creek and river bottoms, never, 
as in the north, on the uplands. This, also, has been mostly cut away for boat build- 
ing, agricultural implements, etc. The Swamp White-oak and the allied Chestnut-oak 
(Quercus tricolor and cottoned) are found in the county, but not in sufficient quantity to 
possess much industrial value. The Laurel-oak, Black-jack, Spanish-oak, and Scar- 
let^ ?)-oak, are pretty plentiful, and probably others of the ambiguous species. 

One species of Birch is rarely found, as, also, one or more of the Aspens. The Cot- 
tonwood, however, is the only valuable poplar. It is now still plentiful, especially on 
the sandy islands of the Mississippi, and is used at Alton in the manufacture of peach 
boxes, barrels, etc., to a very considerable extent. 
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The Bed-cedar is confined to the river bluffs, growing, where nearly everything else per- 
ishes, with avidity, but is no longer found large enough to be of any industrial value. 

The following trees and shrubs are found on a tract of two hundred acres, lying on 
the river above Alton. The list, though not complete, shows a pretty wide range of veg- 
etable growth within a limited area of land: 



Pawpaw, 

Prickly-ash, 

Summer-grape, 

Winter-grape, 

Sugar-maple, 

White-maple, 

Box-elder, 

Red-bud, 

Honey-locust, 

Red-plum, . 

Wild-cherry, 

Black-cap Raspberry, 

Dewberry, 

Blackberry, 

Climbing Rose, 

Thorns, (two or more), 

Wild Crab, 



Service-berry, 

Wild Gooseberry, 

Dogwood, 

Alder, 

Persimmon, 

White-ash, 

Black-ash, 

Sassafras, 

White-elm, 

Red-elm, 

Red-mulberry, 

Hop, 

Sycamore, 

Butternut, 

Black-walnut, 

Pecan, 

Shell-bark, 



Western Shell-bark, 

White-heart Hickory, 

Pig-nut, 

White-oak, 

Burr-oak, 

Chestnut-oak, 

Laurel-oak, 

Water-oak, 

Spanish-oak, 

Hazel-nut, 

Iron-wood, 

Blue-beach, 

Willow, (one or more), 

Cottonwood, 

Aspen, 

Red-cedar. 



II. THE AGRICULTURE OF MADI80NOOUNTY. 

Our agricultural experience as a county is about seventy years old, and divides itself 
with tolerable accuracy into five periods, of about eighteen years each — the last not 
quite completed. 

During the first, or pioneer period, our people paid little attention to agriculture. As 
in all frontier communities, hunting was a principal means of subsistence, and the skins 
of wild animals the* great article of commerce and exchange. A little corn was grown, and 
some occasional wheat and potatoes; but other grains and most vegetables seemed to have 
been entirely unused. The prairies furnished nay for those who were energetic enough 
to mow the grass ; but with abundant game in the forests, and unlimited range for hogs 
(that fed upon the mast), and for cattle (that could almost winter in the scarcely cropped 
creek bottoms), it was no wonder that Governor Reynolds, who was doubtless a fair type 
of the youth " of the period," should pronounce '* mowing the prairie grass," and " reap- 
ing wheat," a u hot, hard labor," and probably seek some more pleasing pastime. 

We can pardon some of this aversion to labor, when we call to mind the tools with 
which they labored. The plow merely rooted up the surface, and was doubtless hard to 
hold. The team that drew it was probably half wild, and must be harnessed with "gears" 
made by the farmer himself. The wheat was reaped with a sickle, threshed with the flail 
or by the tramping of horses, and winnowed with a sheet; which last operation, Gov- 
ernor Reynolds again tells us, was the hardest work he ever performed. The grain being 
cleaned or husked, it was necessary to grind it in a hand-mill, where the band-mills run 
by horse-power were not accessible ; or, in case of corn, to grate it on a grater, or beat 
it in a mortar. The conversion of the meal obtained at such an expenditure of labor 
into bread was a'not less laborious and expensive process, in a day when stoves, ovens and 
even bake-pans were unknown, and when yeast powders were among the things of the 
future. 

And yet there were some good farmers among our very earliest settlers. Col. Samuel 
Judy, whose descendants are still honorably known among the farmers of Madison coun- 
ty, planted an orchard in 1802 or 1803 (perhaps as late as 1810) — a striking evidence, in 
those days, of thrift and forethought— and built the first brick house in the county, in 
1808. "He raised (says Gov. Reynolds) large stocks of horses, cattle, hogs and sheep." 
The Whiteside family are spoken of as notable in their efforts in the introduction of 
improved breeds of horses, and the planting of orchards. The Gillhams, the Pruitts, 
and others whose names escape me, were successful farmers and valuable pioneers in 
agriculture. 

From 1818 to 1886, there was a marked improvement in the agriculture. With the 
organization of the State came a fresh influx of population from the older and more ad- 
vanced communities of the East, and these told rapidly on the rising community. Du- 
ring this JMHO&, Jaunting, as a permanent means of livelihood, mainly ceased, and agri- 
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culture became the permanent occupation. A more varied culture of field crops 
commenced; orchards of improved varieties of fruit were planted; an agricultural 
society was formed at Edwardsville in 1822. During 1831 an agricultural paper, under 
the name of The Phughboy^ was published at Edwardsville, in which we find the nursery of 
Collet & Masson advertised, and a great variety of choice fruit trees offered for sale. 

In the Edwardsville Spectator of May 16, 1820, is a letter from Curtis Blakeman to 
Henry 8. Dodge, of Kaskaskia, " Secretary of the Agricultural Society of the State of 
Illinois," in which he says: " I gathered from nine acres, three quarters and six rods, 
sixteen hundred bushels of cars of corn of a very superior quality. One bushel and a 
half of ears (consisting of 134 ears), just as they run from the crib, shelled, made one 
bushel and four quarts." This was on new prairie land plowed late in May, planted in 
hills about four feet apart; and the corn was plowed three times. This would make a 
yield of over one hundred and twenty bushels of shelled corn to the acre: but I hope it 
may be surpassed by some of our more modern farmers. Daniel A. Lanterman once 
told me that he grew eighty-five bushels of corn to the acre, on the prairie, with one 
plowing, and that Solomon Pruitt harvested forty-two bushels of wheat to the acre. Mr. 
Lanterman, in 1822, had ten acres of oats — then not a very common crop — that yielded 
fifty bushels to the acre. Cotton and flax were, at that time, universally grown and 
worked up into home-made stuffs. Few potatoes, either Irish or Sweet, were raised; 
but watermelons were very common. They were often planted amongst the cotton. The 
Castor bean must have also been considerably grown, as John Adams commenced the 
manufacture of Castor Oil at Edwardsville, in 1825, and the production at this town, in 
1881, was 12,000 gallons. The editor of The Plougliboy, in commenting on the crops, 
enumerates wheat, corn, potatoes, sweet potatoes, turnips and buckwheat, among the 
products of the county. 

Mr. Lanterman informed me, also, that the ladies of the early times were dressed in 
home-made woolen, cotton or linen stuffs and wore mocassins (when they wore anything) 
on their feet: wedding shoes, however, were made to order of leather. Men then wore, 
leather shoes considerably, with pants of buckskin, and generally a hunting shirt The 
dandies of the time affected a blanket coat, and a fox-skin cap, with the tail turned over 
the top. • 

During this period, the grain cradle and the fanning mill were, I believe, introduced ; 
commercial flouring mills began to be erected, and the introduction of steamboats gave 
an impulse to trade, and made farming more remunerative, or at least a more ready money 
business than it had hitherto been. Farming upon the prairies, which seem to have 
been rather avoided by the first settlers, also gave a great impetus to agriculture, as it 
immensely diminished the expense of opening a farm. 

During this period, probably all, or nearly all, of our cultivated grasses were introduced. 
We have the authority of Mr. Aldrich for saying that white clover was quite rare in 1818, 
and that he obtained his first blue-grass seed of Mr. Camp. Mr. Hoxsey had eighty or 
ninety acres blue-grass in 1831. When timothy, red top and red clover were introduced, 
I have not precisely ascertained. But the cultivated grasses were still generally neg- 
lected, except by the best farmers, and corn-fodder used for hay. 

The period from 1886 to 1854, includes the time during which steam water transporta- 
tion was developed as an outlet for the products of our agriculture ; when agricultural 
newspapers began to be valuable and to be read, and when the German immigration, 
which has had a very beneficial influence upon our customs of field culture, began. 

During this period, the wheat crop became so precarious, except upon new lands, that 
it was little grown compared with what has been done since the introduction of the drill 
Orchard planting was largely extended, and to such an extent as to make Madison one 
of the leading counties of Illinois in fruit production. Cotton growing in competition 
with Southern production, rapidly disappeared, when there were cheap means of trans- 
portation. The grape was first planted in vineyards at Highland, in 1844, and wine 
made from it by Mr. Koepfli in 1847, being, I believe, the first introduction of a new 
and important product Some improvements were made in all kinds of domestic 
animals, but little or no breeding of thoroughbred stock of any kind was done. That 
important implement, the plow, was immensely improved, and the reaper began to be 
introduced. 

The coming period was foreshadowed by the organization of the Alton Horticultural 
Society in 1853, a society which has done much to promote the interests of our horticul- 
tural brethren, and to excite a pleasing rivalry among our farmers in the building of 
more pleasant homes and their adornment 
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The period included between 1854 and the present time has witnessed marked and 
gratifying changes in our agriculture. The great railway system that now girts our State, 
facilitating the transit of the most perishable commodities, has largely increased the 
growth of many fruits, vegetables, etc., that would otherwise be grown only for home 
consumption. The introduction of the drill revived wheat culture; and the rapid im- 
provements in cutting, binding and threshing, have, I regret to say, made it too much of 
a staple crop, instead of a part of a well ordered rotation of crops. For similar reasons, 
grass (fortunately a less exhaustive crop) is much more grown and used. But corn has 
fallen too much in the public estimation. As its planting, cultivation and harvesting, 
occupy nearly as much time as ever before, it has been — erroneously, I think — replaced 
by an excess of wheat Corn is the crop for which our soil and climate are best adapted. 
Its uses are manifold. It feeds man and it feeds his stock. It means fat hogs and fat 
cattle, and these mean money — and manure, which must now be looked after by all good 
farmers in a country fifty years settled. 

In respect to live stock, I find we have done much — not enough — since 1854. In cat- 
tle, Col. Buckmaster introduced the Alderney in 1859, and it has been bred pure by 
himself or others ever since. Since 18«2, the Devon has been bred as a pure blood in 
this county. And now we have the promise of a good farmer and a director of this 
Society, that some good shorthorns shall be bred within our limits, if life and strength 
do not fail So far, good. But our cattle need an immense increase in both numbers 
and quality, and we need fifty men breeding thoroughbred cattle to one that we have. 

Our horses have not been bred pure enough in any one direction to produce the best 
results; and there is room for a great deal of good work in careful breeding in this par- 
ticular. 

We have some good mules — better, on the average, I think, than our horses — and some 
good sheep, but not nearly so many as good economy demands — for the sheep, as a 
manure-producing and waste-saving animal, is the best on a farm. 

We have more good hogs than of any other class of farm stock; and our Berkshires, 
Chester Whites and Magies are many of them excellent animals. We, probably, will 
over-do the thing, under the present incentive of high pork; but if we get good breeds 
of hogs, it will pay the loss. The hog is an important animal in rural economy, so far 
as he saves waste, and in certain cases as furnishing the best machine to utilize and 
concentrate farm products; but there is a limit to this which we must watch for as pork 
falls. 

Coincident with these revolutions in the methods of agriculture of which I have 
spoken, came the organization of this Society in 1854, an organization largely due, both 
in its inception and continuance, to our friend John A. Prickett, who, being now on the 
retired list, will, I hope, excuse my mention of his name in this connection. From that 
period to the present time, it is safe to say, it has exerted a valuable influence. It has 
not always, perhaps, done the right thing or the best thing: but it has always intended 
it. It has always been made up of earnest workers in the cause, and — which is truest 
proof of its sincerity — it has never made any money. 

Last winter we organized a Madison County Farmers' Association, whose object is 
the discussion of agricultural topics ; and this, too, I hope and believe, may prove a use- 
ful and permanent part of our class organization. We have local organizations, valu- 
able in their way, and I hope sometime may embrace the great mass of our farmers in 
societies of the kind. 

THE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF THE COUNTY OF MADISON. 

The history of this organization is comprised in the following memoranda, preserved 
by John A. Prickett, of Edwardsville, and Geo. Churchill, of Troy: 

" At a meeting of the farmers of Madison county, convened at the Court House in 
Edwardsville, on Saturday, February 9, 1822, Micajah Cox, Esq., in the chair, and Geo. 
Churchill, Secretary — 

*• On motion of Mr. Coles, it was unanimously 

" Resolved, That the members of this meeting do form themselves into an Agricul- 
tural Society. 

" Resolved, That a Committee be appointed by the Chairman, to draft rules and regu- 
lations for this Society. 

•* Whereupon Edward Coles and Paris Mason were accordingly appointed, who report- 
ed * Rules and Regulations,' which were subscribed by Messrs Micajah Cox, Edward 
Coles, Curtiss Blakeman, George C. Allen, James 0. Canfield, Jarrot Dugger, Isaac Fer- 
guson, John Murray, Paris Mason, Jordan Uzzell, Rowland P. Allen, Henry Kelly, Abra- 

—27 
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ham Prickett, Justus D. Seelhorst, George Churchill, Robert Reynolds, Sen., Wm. Ott- 
well, Jacob Judy, Daniel Meeker, Robert G. Anderson, Robert Pogue, Wm. 0. Wiggins, 
Robert Collctt, John Todd, Charles W. Hunter, and David Swett. 

" The members present then proceeded to the election of officers, whereupon the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were declared duly elected : 

44 Curtis Blakeman, President; Edward Coles, First Vice-President; Isaac Fergu- 
son, Second Vice-President; Abraham Prickett, Treasurer; George Churchill, Secre- 
tary; John Murray and Robert Reynolds, Sr., Corresponding Committee. 

"The Society having been thus organized, the following resolutions were adopted: 

41 Resolved, That a piece of plate, of the value of five dollars, be presented for the 
most approved essay on the best mode of pickling and preserving pork, and pointing 
out the causes of the difference in value between the New England and Western pork. 

44 Resolved, That a premium of similar value be given to the person who shall make 
the best specimen of malt liquor not less than thirty gallons. 

44 Resolved, That a premium of similar value be awarded to the person who shall pro- 
duce the greatest number of wolf-scalps — not less than five — taken by himself, within 
the limits of Madison county. 

44 Resolved, That a premium of similar value be awarded to the person who shall man- 
ufacture the best piece of linsey-woolsey — not less than twenty yards. 

44 Resolved, That a premium. of similar value be awarded to the member who shall 
raise a year old lamb which shall produce the greatest quantity of wool. 

44 Resolved, That a piece of plate, of the value of three dollars, be awarded to the per- 
son who shall make the greatest quantity of proof spirit — not less than thirty gallons 
— from a given quantity of domestic grain." 

The above, which may be found on pages 144 and 145, of Volume 8, Transactions 
Illinois State Agricultural Society, is copied, I believe, from the u Edwards vi He Spec- 
tator." 

In the "Star of the West," for November 2d, 1822, the Secretary gives notice that 
44 at a meeting of the Agricultural Society of the County of Madison, in the State of 
Illinois, on the 22d day of April, 1822, the following resolution was adopted: 

44 Resolved by the Agricultural Society of the County of Madison, in the State of Illi- 
nois, That a Fair be held once a year, in the town of Edwardsville, for the sale of 
horses, cows, sheep, hogs, and all agricultural and domestic produce." 

The above, it will be noticed, refers to a second meeting, of which we have no account, 
and which seems generally to have been called the first stated meeting 

44 The second stated meeting of the Agricultural Society of Madison County, in the 
State of Illinois, was held on November 25, 1822. 

"Capt. Curtiss Blakeman, President of the Society, took the. chair. 

44 William Gillbam, Esq., joined the Society. 

44 The Secretary reported that Robert McMahan, Esq., had become a member by sign- 
ing the Rules and Regulations and paying the initiation fee. 

44 The Secretary being absent, George Churchill was elected Secretary pro tern, 

44 The Society then proceeded to the election of officers for the ensuing year, when the 
following named gentlemen were duly elected : 

44 President, Curtiss Blakeman ; First Vice-President, James Murray; Second Vice- 
President, William Gillham ; Treasurer and Secretary, George Churchill ; Committee of 
Correspondence, John Todd, Emanuel J. West, John York Sawyer; Delegates to the 
Agricultural Society of the State of Illinois, Curtiss Blakeman, George Churchill, Eman- 
uel J. West, John York Sawyer. 

44 The following resolution was adopted: 

44 Resolved, That a piece of plate, of the value of ten dollars, be awarded, at the next 
April meeting of the Society, to the person who shall produce the greatest number of 
wolf scalps, taken by himself, after the first day of December, 1822, within the limits of 
the county of Madison. 

44 The Society then adjourned." 

44 At their third stated meeting, on Monday, April 28, 1823, Captain Geo. C. Allen, 
President, pro tempore, in the chair. Mr. Robert Aldrich signed the Rules and Regula- 
tions, paid the initiation fee, and became a member. 

44 The Society resolved to have only one Fair annually, which should be held on the 
first Wednesday in November. 
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" A premium of ten dollars was offered for the greatest number of wolf scalp—not 
less than five; of five dollars for the best piece of linsey-woolsey, not less than ten 
yards, and several other five dollar premiums." 

" At their fifth stated meeting [here is, apparently, a change in the reckoning. It 
was the filth meeting, however, counting the organization as one] at the Court House, in 
Edwards ville, on the fifth day of November, 1823, William Gillham, Esq., Second Vice- 
President, in the chair — 

" Messrs. Gershom Flagg and William H. Hopkins signed the Rules and Regulations, 
paid the initiation fee, and became members of the Society. 

" The Society then proceeded to the election of officers for the ensuing year, when 
the following gentlemen were declared duly elected : 

"President, Paris Mason; First Vice-President, John Murray; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, William Gillham ; Secretary and Treasurer, George Churchill ; Committee of Cor- 
respondence, John York Sawyer, John Todd, Emanuel J West ; Delegates to the Agri- 
cultural Society of the State of Illinois, John York Sawyer, George Churchill. 

" The President having taken the chair, nine resolutions were passed offering pre- 
miums for various things, and authorizing the Secretary to subscribe, on behalf of the 
Society, for Lee's 'Vineyard, or the Art of Cultivating the Vine and of Making Winef 
and for the 'American Farmer,' printed at Baltimore." 

44 At a meeting of the Society, on the 8th of May, 1824, Paris Mason, President, in the 
chair, a premium of ten dollars was offered for the greatest number of wolf sea ps, and 
a like premium to the person who shall manufacture, within this county, the best piece 
of linsey-woolsey — not less than fifteen yards— to be exhibited at the November 
meeting. 

44 Also a premium of ten dollars, to be awarded at the March meeting of 1826, to the 
person who shall have grafted or set out for his own use, in this county, the greatest 
number and variety of fruit trees, taking into consideration the quality of the fruit, etc. 
— the person claiming the premium to give an account of the varieties of fruit, as well 
as the method of grafting " 

44 At a meeting of the Society, at Edwardsville, Nov. 8, 1824, Paris Mason, Esq., 
President, in the chair — 

4 * Isaac Prickett, W. S. Barr and Thomas K. Rice, Esquires, were appointed a com- 
mittee to examine the different pieces of linsey-woolsey presented for the premium, and 
reported that the article exhibited by Mrs. Hoxsey was the best, and that she was enti- 
tled to the premium. 

44 The premium of ten dollars, for killing the greatest number of wolves, was awarded 
to James Hoxsey — he having destroyed sixteen wolves within this county, in the pre- 
scribed period. 

44 The Society then proceeded to elect their officers for the ensuing year, when the fol- 
lowing persons were duly elected: 

44 President, Robert Collet; First Vice-President, William Ottwell; Second Vice-Pres- 
ident, Paris Mason; Secretary and Treasurer, George Churchill; Committee of Corres- 
pondence, Emanuel J. West, Robert Aldrich; Delegate to the State Society, Curtiss 
Blakemau. 

4t The Society was duly notified and requested to attend a stated meeting on the 2d 
day of November, and an adjourned meeting on the 22d day of November, 1826, but 
they failed to attend, and thus the Society became defunct" 

Thus ended the first attempt, so far as I know, to establish a County Agricultural So- 
ciety in Illinois. Although of limited duration, and only partially successful, it is much 
to the honor of our citizens that at that early day they made this effort at associated ag- 
ricultural action. 

HORTICULTURE. 

The following, from a report made to the Illinois State Horticultural Society, in 1868, 
will give a fair idea of the horticultural progress of Madison, and serve to introduce the 
next Society on record: 

44 The oldest fruit trees in the county of Madison are probably two pear trees on the 
farm of Samuel Squires, in the American Bottom, on section 6, of township 3 north, 
range 9 west, near Nameoki Station, on the St. Louis, Alton and Terre Haute Railway. 
This farm was one of the old 4 claims' founded on the grant of a donation of four 
hundred acres to each of those who were heads of families in the county, at or before 
the treaty with England, in 1783. The original claimant was Clement Drury, and the 
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heirs of Samuel Worley, the actual persons to whom the grant was confirmed, as may 
be seen in the report of the Commissioners, dated December 81, 1809, and printed in 
rolume II. of the American State Papers. Probably a settlement was made here by some 
adventurous Creole, not much prior to 1783. There were no American settlements much 
before the year 18«j0. At any rate, here are two pear trees known by their present owner 
for 68 years, and estimated by him to be between 70 and 80 years of age. The fruit of 
one tree is small and worthless; that of the other resembles the Bartlett in outline and 
color, ripens in August, is very good in quality, and quite productive. The trees stand 
in an open field, and, though showing signs of heavy fruiting, seem hearty and hale as 
ever, and stand a perpetual encouragement to discouraged pear growers." — Journal of 
Horticulture i Vol. I, page 86t I. 

M. C. Gillham, on section 9, of township 4, 9, has another pear tree not many years 
younger, of probably similar origin. 

Samuel Judy, who settled in "Goshen" about the year 1800, on claim 888, in sections 
82 and 88 of township 4 north, range 8 west, and 3 and 4 of 3, 8, planted an orchard of 
seedling apple trees about 1802 or 1808. A few of these trees are said to be still living. 
An orchard nearly as old, I believe, was planted on claim 602, near Collinsville, by Peter 
Caster line or his successors These were in bearing over 60 years ago. Hon. George 
Churchill, of Troy, mentions, in a letter to the Alton Horticultural Society, still other 
old orchards, but does not give any dates. "One on section 12, township 3 north, 
range 8 west, formerly owned and probably planted by the late Robert Seybold — now 
owned by F. Eobler; another on section 4, township 3 north, range 7 west, formerly 
owned by Titus Gregg now owned by John C. Rigging. Another on section 18, township 
8 north, range 7 west, formerly owned by the late Robert McMahan, Esq. Another in 
township 8 north, range 9 west, near the site of the old mill, consecutively known as 
Robb's, Wilt's, and Hertzog's." 

I know of few grafted trees being planted before 1820. A tree of the Lady-apple was 
planted in 1819, on the farm afterwards owned by D A. Lantcrman, in section 19 of 
township 5 north, range 8. He found peaches on the place, including a large white cling 

Solomon Prewitt set out, in 1 820, about 40 trees grown from the seed of a yellow 
apple brought up from the French settlements below, and hawked about the thinly- 
peopled country. Six or eight of these trees produced very good fruit. 

Robert Collet and Emanuel J. West planted orchards of grafted apples, about the year 
1820, in sections 6 and 7, of townships 5 and 8 ; but as they did not remain in the State, 
and their farms were committed to the tender mercies of tenants, few of the trees sur- 
vive to this day. These trees of Mr. Collet, and probably those of Mr. West, were from 
Burlington, New Jersey, and comprised some choice varieties, among which were Lady- 
apples. 

Gershom Flagg, in the spring of 1822, planted an orchard of 800 seedling trees, on 
his farm, on section 3, of township 5, 8, and in the autumn of the same >ear about 2<>0 
grafted tree9, comprising Kirkbridge White, Rambo, Pryor's Red, Pennock, Wine (or 
Pennsylvania Red-streak), Newtown Pippin, Rawles' Janet, Hoope'sWinterPearmain, lied 
Pippin, Milam, Blackburn, and Maryland Red-streak. These were from the nursery of 
John Smith, of Greenville, Bond county. 

Of this nursery I add the account given by J. M. Smithy in the "Gardener's Monthly," 
Vol. 8, p. 172. 

*• The first nursery for the growth and sale of fruit trees, as far as I have been able 
to ascertain, was commenced in this county (Bond) in the year 1818. by my father, John 
Smith. He planted seeds in the fall of that year, and I bel eve brought some apple 
seedlings and scions from Kentucky, which he grafted that winter. He obtained the 
stock of his nursery of one George Heikes, an emigrant from Pennsylvania to Kentucky, 
and the varieties of apples grown and planted for many years were some twenty of the 
older Pennsylvania apples. Among these stand prominent the Pennock (here called 
Big Romanite), Rambo, Newtown Pippin, Pryor's Red, Old Winter Pearmain (called 
here ( HoopeV), Pennsylvania Red-streak, Rawles* Janet, Romanite, Liinbertwig, etc., 
eta" 

" Of this orchard (which I now own) a part of the grafted trees only remain, the seed- 
ling trees having been grubbed up as not bringing forth good fruit The Pryor's Red, 
Newtown Pippin, Kirkbridge White, and Pennock, endure the best" 

Ma88on, a French Swiss, who came to this county not far from 1820, started a small 
nursery on the farm of Mr. Tallon, on section 22 of township 5, 8, whence he removed 
to the farm of Mr. Collet, about 1 825, and thence to the farm now owned by Thomas 
Jones, in section 8, of same township, in 1832. 
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The " Wetiern Plovghbotf," an agricultural paper published at Edwardaville, during 
the year 1831, contains an advertisement of the nursery stock of Collet and Masson, 
which, as the oldest document of the kind in the State, so far as I know, I copy at 
length : 

" Collet k Masson's List op Trees. — Apple Trees 12-}- cents each, $11 50 per 100, 
and $100 per 1000. Pennsylvania Red-streak (Wine) Red Colville, Gaston, Carondelet, 
Du Bruil — [flat, dark-red, early winter apple, very good] ; Deux Recollettes, Belleflower, 
Russets, Nonpareil, Newtown Pippin, Pound Pippin, Pall Pippin, Flat Red, Hailstone's 
Jannett [Rawles' Janet], Jenetting, Small Romanite [Gilpin], Large Komanite [Pen- 
nock], Winter Pearmain, Hoop's Pearmain, Green Pippin, [Newtown?], Ranibo, Red 
Russett [Pryor's Red], Early Nonsuch, J^eek-no-further, Mil lis burgh Pippin, Rams horn, 
Hubbardstown Nonsuch, Blue Pearmain, Vermont Queening, Barrett Russett, Flat Rus- 
sett, Early Sweet, Porter Apple, Rhode Island Greening, Buckingham, Vandervere, 
Lady, or Pomme IV Apple, Pruit Apple. Besides a varieties of others. 

44 Pears. — At 37£ cents each : Brown Butter, Grey Butter, White Butter, Doyenne 
Buerre, Summer Bergamot, Autumn Bergamot or Crasson, Winter Bergamot, Sugar 
Pear, Seckle Pear, Winter Pear, Rousillet, Belle Pear, Early Sweet, Prairie dii Pont 
Pear. Besides a variety of others. 

44 Peaches. — At 18£ cents each: Twenty different kinds, comprising a complete suc- 
cession from July 10th, till first of November: [a very desirable succession]. Also a 
variety of Nectarines, Apricots and Plums, at 6u cents each. 

44 Quinces — Two varieties. 

44 Currants. — Black, Red and Missouri. 

44 Black Locust, Locust Vine, Honey Suckle, Althea, Lilac. Roses, a great variety: 
Red Raspberries, Evergreen Myrtle, together with many others, too numerous to 
mention." 

44 In 1829 or '30, Mr. Charles Howard obtained some peach seed from a Mr. Tichenal, 
which he planted on block 1, in Alton. Of the trees which grew from them he trans- 
planted one to his farm near Greenwood, and afterwards to his present farm, where it is 
still (1866) a living, fruit-bearing tree."— Madbon County Gazetteer, p. 26a. 

Dr. B. F. Long, in a paper read before the Alton Horticultural Society, says, that in 
1831, when he became a citizen of the SState, " there was not an engrafted apple or pear 
tree of improved fruit within the limits of townships 5-9, 5-10, 6-9, and G-lu, except 
a small orchard in the latter, upon the land now owned by Dr. E S. Hull, and but one 
small orchard of improved peaches of not more than fifteen trees which were brought 
from another State. In the spring of 1832, I received some scions from Mr. Smith's 
orchard, of Bond county, of the large and small Romanite apples, which were then con- 
sidered as No. 1 fruit. These were inserted in trees on my premises in Upper Alton, 
which was the first work of engrafting done in this vicinity. In the summer of the same 
year, I commenced the budding of peach trees, which was a novel operation to the in- 
habitants of the land." 

The Paradise apple has been, since my earliest remembrance (1835) cultivated in this 
county, as a curiosity, for ornament, aiid even for use. It was, I presume, introduced 
by the French settlers. Previous to the introduction of the Early Harvest it was one of 
our earliest apples, and, although insipid and often bitter, was used a*ri sold for want 
of better 

The commou Red Currant was grown in considerable quantity, and wine made of 
its fruit, by.Gershom Flagg, over thirty years ago, or say 1885. 

The common Morello Cherry has been the principal cherry grown in this county, and 
dates back, certainly, forty years, but the date of its introduction I do not know. A 
cherry similar to the Late Kentish has also been in the county for a long time, but is 
more rare. 

Dwarf pears are said to have been planted, first by Dr. Frederick Humbert, of Upper 
Alton, about 1839. 

The only native evergreen tree is the Red Cedar, which fringes the Mississippi bluffs, 
and very rarely is found, isolated, inland. Geo. B. Arnold brought some Norway Spruces, 
etc., from the East, about 1836 or 1837. Mrs Paddock, residing in township five, 
range eight, has a White Pine, planted in 1838, and a Norway Spruce, of Mr. Arnold's 
importation, set in 1839. Robert DeBow planted others on his grounds, in Upper Al- 
ton, now owned by Mr. Homeyer, and still others may be found at Mr. Arnold's former 
residence, now owned by Mr. Hoffmeidter. 
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The first point in the county at which grape-growing was carried on in vineyards, was, 
I believe, Highland. Casper Koepfli, who came from Switzerland in 1831, brought the 
European grape, which, as usual, failed. " In 1843, Joseph and Solomon Koepfli brought 
the first Catawba grapevines from Cincinnati, and in 1 847 they made the first High- 
land wine, which was of excellent quality. Five acres were now set out by them with 
Catawba grapes, and the years 1850, 1853, 1857, 1861 and 1863 were, as to quantity 
and quality, good wine seasons." There are now many Vineyards, covering many acres, 
in the vicinity of Highland. 

In 1847, Dr. E. S. Hull came to the county, and settled on section 15, of township 6, 
range 10. Dr. Hull introduced a large number of fruits, comprising many varieties of 
the rarer fruits, such as pears and plums. 

In 1853, the Alton Horticultural Society was organized. Among its original mem- 
bers whom I know to have exerted an active influence in introducing and cultivating 
good fruits, were John Atwood, M. G. Atwood, A. S. Barry, George Booth, S. R. Dolbee, 
E. S. Hull, B. K. Hart, Charles Howard, Frederick Humbert, Elias Hibbard, J. F. Hoff- 
meister, B. F. Long, H. G. McPike, Jas. E. Starr, Thos. G. Starr, and H. S. Spaulding, 
most of whom are still engaged in fruit-growing. 

At Collinsville, Luke Townsend planted a large orchard of budded peach trees, nearly 
twenty years since. His trees were procured from New Jersey or Delaware. Among 
the varieties he introduced was Troth's Early, since become a favorite market peach in 
the county, and southward, where it was introduced (at Makanda), by Messrs. Hadley 
and Harkleroad, citizens of this county. James Coombs, and others, have also made 
large plantations of the Miami Raspberry, at Collinsville. The number of acres there 
in cultivation must be now nearly or quite one hundred. 

Lyman Baird, of Troy, has been very successful in the cultivation of the Quince, and 
has found it, I am informed, quite profitable. The Quince is generally successful in 
this county, but has never been much cultivated. 

THE ALTON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 

was the result of " a meeting of the friends of Horticulture," held at Alton, on Satur- 
day, November 1 2th, 1 853. One week later it adopted a constitution and by-laws, and 
elected the following officers: President, E. S. Hull; Vice-Presidents, C. Howard and 
8. Y. McMasters; Corresponding Secretary, N. Johnson; Recording Secretary, J. E. 
Starr; Treasurer, J. Atwood. Its members, the first year, were the following named 
gentlemen : John Atwood, M. G. Atwood, A. S. Barry, George Booth, S. R. Dolbee, E. 
S. Hnll, B. K. Hart, Charles Howard, Fred. Humbert, Elias Hibbard, J. F. Hoffmeister, 
G. B. Ingersoll, Norton Johnson, B. F. Long, H. G. McPike, J. McMahan, S. Y. Mc- 
Masters, J. E. Starr, Thomas G. Starr, T Souther, H. S. Spaulding, E. D. Topping, G. 

H. Weigler. 

Monthly meetings were held in December, 1853, and January, February, March, April, 
Mav, June, July, August, September, October and December of 1854, during which time 
quite a large number of fruits appear to have been exhibited and examined, comprising 
many varieties (still approved) of apples, pears, peaches, plums, apricots, grapes, etc. 

The following list of fruits was recommended by a committee, and approved April 
8th, 1854: m 

Apples. — Summer — *Red June, *Early Harvest, *Red Astrachan, Large Yellow 
Bough, Early Joe, Red Margaret 

Fall — Fall Pippin, *Hubbardston Nonesuch, Baldwin, White Belleflower, *Rhode 
Island Greening, * Wine Apple. 

Winter — Detroit, Sweet Baldwin, Ladies' Sweeting, *Wine Sap, *Rawles* Janet, 
♦Newtown Pippin. 

And the *Small Romanite for baking, in absence of sweet apples. 

Crab Apples — *Large Yellow Siberian, Large Red Siberian, ♦Powers' L. R. Siberian. 

Peaches. — ♦Cole's Early, Grosse Mignonne, ♦Crawford's Late, Druid Hill, # Large 
Early York, # OId Mixon Free, # Late Red Rareripe, # LaGrange, ♦Crawford's Early, Ber- 
gen's Yellow, # Late Admirable. 

Pears. — Madeline, ♦Doyenne D'Ete, ♦Dearborn's Seedling, # Bartlett, Honey, 
♦Golden Buerre of Bilboa, ♦Duchesse D'Angouleme, ♦Vicar of Winkfield, Napoleon, 
♦Louise Bonne de Jersey, Dix, Flemish Beauty, ♦ eckel, Hei.ry the Fourth, Buerre Diel, 
♦Easter Buerre, *Onondaga, D'Aremburg, Passe Colmar, Fulton, Buerre de Ranee, St 
Ghislain, St Germain. 
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Cherries. — *May Duke, # Early Richmond for cooking, Late Duke, Belle de Choisey. 

Currants. — *Large Red Dutch, Large White Dutch. 

Grapes. — Catawba, Isabella. 

Apricots. — Moorpark, Large Early, Mush Mush. 

Plums. — This report embraces the varieties known and cultivated by Dr. E. S. Hull, 
President, and the remarks attending them, as well as the lists recommended, are of his 
selection. They are registered in their order of ripening: 

Cherry — Size medium; poor bearer; second rate. 

Morocco— Large, medium; moderate bearer; first rate; sheds its leaves prematurely. 
Lombard — Medium ; very good ; great and regular bearer. 
Drap D'or — Size and form like Green Gage ; moderate bearer. 
Duane's Purple — Large; second rate. 
Duane's Yellow Egg — Small; great bearer; good. 
Columbia — Largest ; very good ; great bearer. 
Washington — Large ; very good to best 
Prince'* Yellow Gage — Medium; great bearer; very good. 
Black Diamond — Largest size; great bearer; third rate. 
Red Cage — ^ize of Green Gage. 
Or tiger's Scarlet — Medium; great bearer; good. 
Corse 1 $ Nola Bena — Above medium ; great bearer; very good to best. 
Jefferson — Large; good bearer; best 
Imperial Gage — Medium to large; good bearer; very good. 
Nectarine — Large; inferior. 
White Magnum Bonum — Large ; second rate. 
German Prune — Large ; very good. 
Red Magnum Bonum — Good for cooking only. 
Long Scarlet — Below medium ; very good. 
Smith' % Orleans ~ Large; great bearer; very good. 
Hiding's Superb — Largest size ; quality best. 
Bleeker's Gage — Large ; very good to best 
Autumn Gage- — Medium; moderate bearer; very good. 
Coe's Golden Drop — Largest; best 
SL Catharine — Medium; good bearer; very good to best 
Semina — Large; great bearer; for preserving, best; table, third rate. 
Coe's Lite Red— Small ; very good. 

Winter Bolmar — Size of Green Gage; medium bearer; cooking. 
Damson — Small ; good. Blue Gage, Queen Claude, Gilford's Lafayette, unworthy of 
cultivation. 

Of the foregoing list — for garden and orchard culture : Washington, Jefferson, Prince's 
Yellow Gage, Green Gage, Corse's Nuta Bena, Imperial Gage, White Magnum Bonum, 
Semina, Winter Bolmar, Lawrence's Favorite, Long Scarlet, Red Magnum Bonum, 
Smith's Orleans, Bleeker's Gage, Autumn Gage, Coe's Golden Drop. 

For orchard only: Lombard, Duane's Purple, Columbia, German Prune. 

Select for garden: Morocco, Washington, Lawrence's Favorite, Green Gage, Jeffer- 
son, Semina, Smith's Orleans, Coe's Golden Drop, Red Gage 

Many of the fruits on this list are still approved as desirable in this locality, especially 
those marked *. Only two grapes, it will be noticed, are named: and both of these are 
now mainly superseded by the Concord, Hartford Prolific, etc. 

Blight was discussed at the July meeting, by Dr. E. S. Hull, who " suggested that 
root pruning would be found, when well understood, a preventive of this malady." D. 
J. Baker " first remembered having seen its effects in a young and thrifty apple orchard, 
near Chester, about twenty years ago [1834] ; and Dr. Long remembered its first appear- 
ance on some trees, on the Abel Moore farm [near Upper Alton], about the same pe- 
riod." The " Guliett " apple was examined and described minutely as a new apple, 
grown near Upper Alton, by Mr. Lyon. This has since been ascertained to be the Nick- 
ajack. 

The officers for the second year (1854-5) were: President, Henry Lea; Vice-Presi- 
dents, C. Howard and T. Souther; Corresponding Secretary, J. E. Starr; Recording 
Secretary, J. E. Starr; Treasurer, John Atwood. Meetings were held March, April, 
May, June, July August, October and November, of 1855. No important matter ap- 
pears on record. 
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The officers elect, for 1855-6, were: President, J. E. Starr; Vice-Presidents, B. P. 
Long and J. McMahan; Corresponding Secretary, E. S. Long; Recording Secretary, 
John At wood; Treasurer, A. S. Barry. Meetings were held, in 1856, in every month 
of the year. In June, the Fruit Committee presented the following list of fruits as 
" worthy of general cultivation:" 

Apples. — Green Newtown Pippin, Winter Wine, Rawles' Janet, Prior's Red, Baldwin, 
Gilpin, Rhode Island Greening, Red June, Yellow Harvest, Red Astrachan, Early Straw- 
berry, Swaar, American Summer Pearmain, White Belleflower or Ortley. 

Strawberries. — Longworth's Prolific, McAvoy's Superior, Hovey's Seedling, Iowa Male, 
Burr's New Pine, Warner's Seedling. 

We find allusions to a successful strawberry festival, which probably came off under 
the auspices of the Society, in the same month, and an invitation extended to the North- 
western Fruit Growers' Association, to meet in Alton. 

The officers for 1856-7, were: James E. Starr, President; B. F. Long, Vice-President; 
John Atwood, Recording Secretary; E. S. Hull, Corresponding Secretary, and A. S. Barry, 
Treasurer. 

A large delegation was also appointed, in December, 1856, to attend the meeting or- 
ganizing the State Horticultural Society, at Decatur, Dec. 17, 1856; and Hon. D. J. Ba- 
ker, Dr. E. S. Hull, G. Barry, Dr. B. F. Long, J. E. Starr, F. Starr and John Atwood 
were reported in attendance. Of these delegates, Dr. E. S. Hull was elected President, 
James E Starr, Secretary, and B. F. Long, Treasurer, of the new State organization. 

During 1857, the Society held a very successful exhibition of early fruits and flowers, 
in the month of June. 

For 1857-8, A. S. Barry was elected President; F. Humbert and B. F. Long, Vice- 
Presidents; J. E. Starr, Recording Secretary; Dr. E. S. Hull, Corresponding Secretary. 
But owing to financial embarrassments, arising from the agreement to pay the expenses 
of the Northwestern Fruit Growers' Meeting and Exhibition, held at Alton, in September, 
1857, the Society became defunct, there being no later record of its meeting than Octo- 
ber, 1857. 

RECONSTRUCTION. 

May 25th, 1868, a call was published in the " Alton Telegraph," inviting all " favora- 
ble to the formation of a Horticultural Society," to meet, May 80th, for that purpose. 
At the time appointed, Dr. B. F. Long, James Newman, W. T. Miller, H. G. McPike, W. 
C. Flagg, A. Starr, J. Burton, and Geo Barry, met for the purpose, and on June 5th, 
organized by electing B. F. Long, President; H. G. McPike, Vice-President; George 
Barry, Secretary, and A. S. Barry, Treasurer. 

The constitution of the old Society was mainly adopted, and its books and papers ac- 
quired by permission of the gentlemen who held them. Meetings were held once a 
month, during 1 868, with regularity, and the attendance was sufficient to elicit consider- 
able interest, and the exhibition of some fine fruits. 

The Society, in December, prepared for and received the Annual Meeting of the Illi- 
nois State Horticultural Society. 

The officers of the Society elected, in 1864, were: President, E. S. Hull; Vice-Pres- 
idents, Jonathan Huggins, H. N. Kendall; Secretary, W. C. Flagg; Treasurer, C. W. 
Dimmock. 

As January 1st, of this year, was the coldest day yet recorded in this region, it at- 
tracted a good deal of attention in the meetings of the Society. The thermometer, in 
some localities in Alton, sank to twenty-five degrees below zero. The minimum tem- 
perature of the thermometer of Dr. James, at Upper Alton, was shown to be : 

December 30, 1855 8 degrees below zero. 

January 9, 1856 18 " " 

January 18, 1867 15 " " 

January 1, 1864 22 " " 

President Hull having proposed, and the Society approved the suggestion, the impor- 
tant change was made in March, of meeting at the houses of members, instead of in an 
office in the city. Accordingly, March 1864, the Society met at the residence of Dr 
Hull, and has since continued the practice. The meetings having thus become enliv- 
ened by the presence of the wives and families of members, became more social and 
agreeable in their character, and a collation of cold meats, cakes and coffee refreshed 
the inner-man. With this change, the Society renewed its energy, and has gone on 
creditably up to the date of this writing (Dec. 1870), a period of nearly seven years. 
Meetings were held monthly during the year 1864, and with the exception of stone fruits 
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destroyed in the bud by the intense cold, a good exhibition was made, attended by some 
valuable discussions and essays. The entire proceedings of the Society, up to the close 
of this year, have been printed in a pamphlet of 103 pages, 12mo. 

The officers for 1865 were: W. G. Flagg, President; James £. Starr and Jonathan 
Huggins, Vice-Presidents; H. G. McPike, Secretary, and John M. Pearson, Treasurer. 

Among other papers of interest, the following report, by a member now deceased, 
upon " Cotton Culture in Madison County," may be of interest in this connection : 

Gentlemen of the Alton Horticultural Society; 

'* Agreeable to your request, I herewith present you with what facts I could gather, 
relative to the cotton crop, of last year, in my neighborhood. It was confined to two 
* patches 1 — one on a white-oak ridge, with a southeastern aspect; the soil a stiff yel- 
low clay, covered with a light coat of vegetable mold. The other a black alluvial bot- 
tom, with a heavy covering of black sand and vegetable mold, and situated directly 
on the bank of the Mississippi river. 

" The first was planted about April the 25th, and began to open about August the 10th. 
The stand on this was not good, owing to a want of care in thinning. 

" The yield was about 200 pounds per acre, clean cotton — would probably have been 
300 if the stand had been good. 

" The second was planted from the 27th of April to the 1st of May. First bolls com- 
menced opening the 10th of August; yield, about 800 pounds clear cotton per acre. 
The variety of seed planted was dwarf green seed (probably a local name), and was 
grown in Kansas, a little north of this. 

" The mode of culture was as follows : The ground was thrown into ridges five feet 
apart, then a furrow opened in the center of the ridge, with a shovel or bull-tongue 
plow, and the seed drilled in this at the rate of four to five bushels per acre, and cov- 
ered with an implement known among cotton growers as a * block.* This is made as 
follows : A block of wood two feet long, fifteen inches wide, and ten inches deep, is the 
ground work. The under side of the block has a circle cut out cross-wise the center, 
eight to ten inches wide, and four to six inches deep. A beam is bolted on to the top 
to draw it by, and handles attached something after the manner of a shovel plow. This 
implement is drawn by a horse, and in such a manner that the circle will be directly 
over the furrow containing the seed, which will leave a slight elevation. This is done 
to prevent moving the seed, and also to prevent a too close compression of the soil 
over the seed, and further, to have the young plants stand on a slight ridge, as in its 
early growth it is very sensitive to too great a degree of moisture. 

" The plants will show themselves in from ten to twelve days, and as soon as they 
have attained the hight of a few inches, the ground is scraped with a hoe' on either 
side. This should be done in dry weather, and great care should be taken not to bruise 
or wound the plants. At the same time thin out where the plants are crowding, leaving 
six or eight to the foot 

" This process is repeated until the plants are eight to ten inches high, when the 
work may be aided by the use of the scraper. A one-horse harrow may also be used to 
good advantage. The scraper is made as follows: Take a bar of steel three feet long, 
four inches wide, and one-half inch thick. Bend it so as to form two sides of an 
equilateral triangle, the outer edge drawn down and made quite sharp. It is then bolted 
on to the upright of an ordinary shovel plow, the angle in front and the whole of the 
steel laying flat on the ground. This is run so that the steel or share is an inch or 
so under ground. This will destroy all weeds, and yet disturb the soil but little in close 
proximity to the plants. After the cotton begins to branch, dirt may then be drawn to 
it freely with the hoe, and at each successive hoeing, thinned, until the plants stand in 
the row at a distance of about six inches. I would here remark that Mr. Wilson, the 
proprietor of the cotton patches under consideration (and, who, by the way, deserves 
the thanks of the Society for the courteous manner in which he received the writer, and 
for the great pains he took in imparting the required information), thinks that he made 
two grand mistakes last year, one of which was having his rows five feet apart instead 
of four, and thinning from eight to twelve inches instead of six. Thinks if he had not 
made these mistakes he would have got 400 pounds instead of 300. 

" When the plants have attained nearly their full size, and bolls begin to show them- 
selves freely, the work is finished by throwing a good strong furrow on each side with a 
common plow, and also dressing out the middles with the same. Mr. Wilson thinks 
that any of our rich alluvial bottoms — particularly those portions fronting on the river, 
and also our southern slof>es, where a free circulation of air and warm sunshine may 
be obtained — will grow cotton and yield well, and be highly remunerative (with a slight 

—28 
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advance on the present 'fall of Richmond' prices), bat back in the interior he thinks 
success doubtful 

44 To sum up, the principle seems to be about this: Dwarf varieties of seed, fully 
acclimated, that will ripen in our climate, and be ready to begin to gather by the 10th 
to the 20th of August. Not too early planting, as the young plants are easily chilled, 
and, once injured, never recover. Deep and thorough preparation of the soil before 
planting, as its principal support is the tap-root. Thick seeding, and not too early thin- 
ning — as many plants will die of themselves — great care in working near the plants, as 
Mr. Wilson thinks that the disease known among cotton planters as ( sore shin ' comes 
from having the shins of the cotton skinned with the hoe. Soil naturally dry, or made 
so by drainage, and situations and aspects not subject to late spring frosts, early aut- 
umn frosts being no detriment — rather a benefit — by hastening the maturity of the 
bolls. I have said nothing concerning gathering. There is no system attached to this, 
except that it should be gathered as fast as it opens, and in dry weather. 

4 'In conclusion let me say, that as the events of the past four years have demonstra- 
ted the fact that cotton is not kino, let us hope that in the hands of &free people, he 
may yet become a willing subject, and take up his abode at a degree of latitude farther 
North than slavery propagandists have ever been willing to concede. 

44 April 6, 1866. J. M. DAY." 



In 1866, W. C. Flaggwas elected President; 
Johnson, Secretary; and , Treasurer. 



and , Vice-Presidents; S.B. 



Valuable papers and some good discussions were had during the year. 

In 1867, John M. Pearson was elected President; David E. Brown and H. McPike, 
Vice-Presidents; James E. Starr, Secretary; and B. F. Long, Treasurer. The Society, 
through the efforts of Hon. J. H. Yager, obtained an act of incorporation from the 
Legislature, approved February 18th, 1867. Cards were printed containing the consti- 
tution, officers, places of meeting, topics for discussion, etc., in imitation of the Volenia 
Farmers' Club, in Michigan. 

In 1868, James E. Starr was elected President; , , Vice-Presidents; B. L. 

Kingsbury, Secretary; and , Treasurer. The average attendance during the year 

was fifty. Slips containing the proceedings were struck off and distributed to sister 
Societies and the agricultural and horticultural press. The fruit lists, as revised by the 
Society this year, may be of interest, as compared withHts earlier efforts in that direc- 
tion. 

Report of Committee on Fruits. — The Committee appointed at the June meeting to 
report lists of fruits, respectfully report, that they consider their action limited, by sub- 
sequent votes and common understanding, to a list of apples; and report, herewith, in 
tabulated form, their individual opinions. They regard the expression of their views 
in this shape as more valuable, because each opinion can thus be referred immediately 
to each individual, his peculiarities of soil and treatment, and his idiosyncrasies of taste. 

W. C. FLAGG, 

Chairman of Committee. 

List as Approved and Corrected. 
M — Market; mf— -Market and Family Use; f— Family Use. 
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On motion of Mr. Flagg, the Society proceeded to vote on so much of the list as had 
the recommendation of three members of the committee. Such varieties, approved by 
the Society, are denoted by a star (*). Those varieties denoted by two stars (**) are 
also approved by the Society, without the recommendation of the Committee. 

Pears. — Bartlett, Belle Lucrative, Beurre d' Anjou, Bloodgood, BufFum, Clapp's Fa- 
vorite (trial), Dearborn's Seedling, Doyenne d' Ete, Duchess d' Angouleme (dwarf), 
Early Catharine, Easter Beurre, (flout Morceau, Howell, Lawrence, Louise Bonne de 
Jersey, Seckel, Sheldon. 

Peaches. — Bergen's Yellow, Columbia, Crawford's Early, Crawford's Late, Haines' 
Early, Heath Cling, Large Early York, Late Admirable, Late Red Rareripe, Lemon 
Oling (canning), Oldmixon Free, Smock, Stump the World, Ward's Late Free. 
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Gbapkb. — Catawba, for particular localities. Concord, market and family use. 
Delaware, wine and family use. Herbemont, wine and family use. Norton's Virginia, 
wine. 

In 1869, James E. Starr was chosen President; , , Vice-Presidents; B. L. 

Kingsbury, Secretary; and S. B. Johnson, Treasurer. The following is one of the 
papers read during the year : 

An Eitay upon Apple JHowonu. — The subject is sentimental and poetic: but I have 
been taking notes of the color and relative time of blooming of the flowers on different 
varieties of apple trees. I submit the following notes, taken May 1st, and would be glad 
to elicit further information on the same subject: 

1. The following varieties have the blossom white: English Golden Russet; Fulton, 
bloom sparse; Gravenstien, sparse; Large Red Siberian Crab, Newtown Pippin, Red 
Astrachan, bloom sparse; Sine Qua Non (Tocca?), Yellow Siberian Crab—S late, 6 
early. 

2. The following have the blossoms nearly white: American Summer Pearmain, 
Benoni, Early Harvest, Henwood, Jersey Sweet, Kirkbridge White, Large Yellow Bough, 
Summer Rose (Tetofsky?), 10 Williams* Favorite— 2 late, 8 early. 

S. The following have the general appearance of being white rather than red, though 
it is a little difficult to decide as we approach neutral ground: Ben Davis, Brabant, 
Belleflower, Coles' Quince, Dominie, Duchess of Oldenburg, Early Strawberry, Fall Non- 
such, Fall Pippin, Fulton Strawberry, Green Russet or Winter Sweet, Jonathan, Kes- 
wick Codling, Nickajack, Rambo, Roman Stem, Shockley, Smith's Cider, Sops of Wine, 
Summer Queen, Sweet June, Tollman's Sweeting, Vandevere, Yellow Belleflower — 28, 
about divided between late and early. 

4. In the following, the colors seem to show nearly equally : Hoope's White Pearmain ; 
2 Taylor's Garden. 

5. In the following, red predominates to such an extent as to give a reddish cast to 
the color of the blossom. This is the largest class: American Golden Russet, Au- 
tumnal Swaar, Belmont, Bethlemite, Carolina Red June, Chandler, Cogswell Pear- 
main, Cooper, Early Pennock, Esopus Spitzenburg, Fallawater, Fall Wine, Gilpin, 
Hawley, Hocking, Hubbardston Nonsuch, Lady Apple, Limber Twig, Milam, Missouri 
Pippin, Ortley, Peck's Pleasant, Pomme de Neige, Primate, Red Canada, Soulard Crab, 
Swaar, Tewkesbury Winter Blush, Trenton Early, Willow Twig, 81 Wine. About two- 
thirds late apples. 

6. The following have a marked shade of red in their bloom: Common Wild Crab, 
Hawthornden, Maiden's Blush, Wine Sap— 2 late, 2 early. 

7. The following seem to be the late bloomers: (a) The following were hardly 
opening their blossom buds on the date above mentioned: Buckingham, on young trees, 
Common Wild Crap, Drap d'Or, Melon, Northern Spy, Rawles' Janet, Rome Beauty — 
7 Westfield Seek-no-further ? (Trees bought as such, but they resemble Rawles' Janet) 

(b) The following seem rather later than most varieties, in blooming: Bethlemite, 
Porter, Soulard Crab, Trenton Early. 

If it is asked, What does all this come to? I answer, that if correct, these observa- 
tions go to show: 

1. The safest apples to plant in low or otherwise frosty localities. This we well 
knew before of. the Rawles' Janet, Northern Spy and Rome Beauty, but here seems to 
be a prospect of enlarging the list. 

2. It may afford some aid in identifying varieties, by furnishing other characteristics. 

3. It may aid in tracing the origin of varieties. It will be noticed that the Russian, 
and other varieties of a probable oriental origin, have the blossom white, or nearly 
white, as descended from some common, and perhaps peculiar species, as has hereto- 
fore been suspected from their common peculiarities of foliage. 

4. It shows, or tends to show, that varieties with white blossoms are generally early 
ones. 

5. That varieties with red blossoms are mostly late varieties. 

6. That the color of the blossoms, in a majority of cases, though the rule has many 
exceptions, indicates the color of the apple— white apples having white blossoms and 
red apples red blossoms. 

W. C. FLAGG. 

From May, the transactions were printed in pamphlet form, from the newspaper 
columns. 

The officers for 1870, were Jona. Huggins, President; S.B. Johnson and A. E. Reihl, 
Vice-Presidents; D. L. Hall, Secretary; and E. Hollister, Treasurer. 
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The following list of ornamental shrubs was proposed by the Secretary. These 
marked * are the ten esteemed best: 

Ornamental Shrubs — Acacia Rose; Amorpha Fructiosa, indigo shrub; Amelanchier; 
♦Almond, double flower, red and white; Barberry, purple leaved; Calycanthus Florida, 
sweet-scented shrub; *Chionauthus Virginica, white fringe; Cornus Sanguinea, red dog- 
wood ; *Cydonia Japonica, Japan quince ; Deutzia Gracilis, and other varieties ; Euony- 
mous, Europaeus and Ainericanus; Forsythia Viridissima, very early and tender; Hibis- 
cus, double altheas; Hydrangea Japonica and Hortenis, tender; Kerria Japonica, very 
large; *Lonicera Tartarica, upright honeysuckle; Paeonia Arboresceus, tree paeony; 
*Philadelphus, mock orange; *Rhus Ootinus, purple fringe; Ribes, Gordonii, Aurea, 
etc.; double flowering currant; *Spireas; Billardi; Gallosa; Reevsii, fl., pi. and pruni- 
folia; Syringa, Lilacs; Persian, etc.; *Tamarix, Africana; Viburnum Opulus; Snow- 
ball ; *Wegelias, Rosea and Amabalis. 

Dwarf Box; Kalmia, or Sheep Laurel; Mahonia Aquifolia; Rhododendron. 

Climbers and Creepers — Amelopsis, Herecacea, American Ivy; Austo lochia, Birsh wort; 
Bignonia, Trumpet Flower; Clematis, in variety; Jasmine Officinale; Honey-suckles, 
Belgica and woodbine; Wisteria, Sinensis; Passiflora, Passion Flower. 

THE MADISON COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

This Society, as may be seen by reference to Vol. 3, p. 144, of the State Society ' 8 
Transactions, was organized Oct. 31, 1854, by the adoption of a constitution and the 
election of Thomas Judy, President; Jacob J. Barnsback, and four others, Vice Presi- 
dents ; John A. Prickett, Secretary ; and Wm, T. Brown, Treasurer. 

Ten acres of ground (subsequently increased to fifteen), were purchased, about one 
mile west of the Court House, in Edwardsville, inclosed suitably, two sheds fifty feet 
in length built, and stalls and pens put up in time for the first cattle show and fair, 
which was held Sept. 13th, 14th and 15th, 1855. Number of entries, 360; amount of 
premiums offered, $800 ; cost of land and improvements, $1,472 82 ; receipts, up to the 
same date, $1,211. 

At the second election, held Sept 3, 1855, Josiah K. Gillham was elected President; 
John Weaver, and fourteen others, Vice-Presidents; Wm. J. Barnsback, Treasurer; 
John A. Prickett, Secretary. 

The annual Fair was held 16th, 17th and 18th Sept., 1856. Entries, 470; premiums 
offered, $1,000; expenses, including last year's debt, $770 45; receipts, $743 05. 

At the third election, Nov. 5, 1856, Jacob J. Barnsback was elected President; A. P. 
Mason, and fourteen others, Vice-Presidents; Wm. T. Brown, Corresponding Secretary; 
John A. Prickett, Recording Secretary ; and Wm. L. Boyd, Treasurer. 

April 1, 1857, the Society met and resolved to incorporate under the law of Feb, 8, 
1857, and proceeded to do so July 7. 230 shares of $5 being subscribed and repre- 
sented, the fourth election was held, resulting in the choice of seven directors, who or- 
ganized by electing Jacob J. Kinder, President; John Weaver, Vice-President; Wm. 
L. Boyd, Treasurer; and John A. Prickett, Secretary. 

The third annual Fair was held 9th, 10th and 11th Sept, 1857; entries, 650; pre- 
miums offered, $1,800; expenses, $8,500; receipts, $2,013 12. This year, five acres 
were added to the Fair Grounds, and numerous improvements made. 

In 1858, Jacob J. Kinder was elected President, and the other officers the same as for 
the preceding year. The Fair was held Aug. 31, and Sept. 1st, 2d and 3d, 1858. Num- 
ber of entries, 566; receipts, — ; expenditures, — . 

For 1859, the officers were: Jacob J. Kinder, President; Geo. S. Rice, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Edward M. West, Secretary; and Wm. L. Boyd, Treasurer. The Fair was held 
Sept 20th, 21st, 22d and 23d. Number of entries, — ; receipts. — ; expenditures, — . 

The officers of 1860, were Jacob J. Kinder, President; D. B. Gillham, Vice-President; 
Edward M. West, Secretary; and Wm. J. Barnsback, Treasurer. The Fair was held 
Sept. 18th, 19th, 20th and 21st Number of entries, — ; receipts, — ; expendi- 
tures, — . 

The officers of 1861, were: Daniel B. Gillham, President; Nelson Montgomery, Vice- 
President; E. M. West, Secretary; Wm. J. Barnsback, Treasurer. The Fair was held 
Oct 1st, 2d, 8d and 4th. Number of entries, — ; receipts, — ; expenditures, — . 

In 1862, Wm. B. Hundley was elected President; T. J. Barnsback, Vice-President; 
E. M. West, Recording Secretary; John A. Priekett, Corresponding Secretary; and Wm. 
J. Barnsback, Treasurer. No Fair was held, on account of the war to put down the re- 
bellion. 
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The officers of 1842 accordingly " held over" in 1868, when a Fair was held Oct. 6th, 
7th, 8th and 9th. Number of entries, — ; receipts, — ; expenditures, — . 

The officers of 1864, were: Wm. Hadley, President; T. J. Barnsback, Vice-Presi- 
dent; E. M. West, Recording Secretary; John A. Prickett, Corresponding Secretary ; 
Wm. J. Barnsback, Treasurer. The Fair was held Sept. 27th, 28th, 29th and 30th. 
Number of entries, — ; receipts, — ; expenditures, — . 

In 1865, Jacob J. Kinder was elected President; Thomas J. Barnsback, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Edward M. West, Secretary; and Wm. J. Barnsback, Treasurer. The Fair came 
off Aug. 29th, 80th and 81st, and Sept 1st Number of entries, — ; receipts, — ; ex- 
penditures. — . 

For the year 1866, Julius A. Barnsback was elected President; Everad Elliff, Vice- 
President; E. M. West, Secretary; and Wm. J. Barnsback, Treasurer. The Fair was 
held on the 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th days of Sept. Number of entries, — ; receipts, — ; 
expenditures, — . 

In 1867, John C. Burroughs was elected President; J. A. Barnsback, Vice-President; 
E. M. West, Recording Secretary; and Wm. J, Barnsback, Treasurer. The Fair was 
held on the 3d, 4th, 5th and 6th of Sept Number of entries, — ; receipts, — ; expendi- 
tures, — . 

In 1868, John C. Burroughs was elected President; T. J. Barnsback, Vice-President; 
E. M. West, Secretary; and Wm. J. Barnsback, Treasurer. The Fair was held Sept 
1st, 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th. Number of entries, 690; receipts, $8,981 73; expenditures, 
$4,707. Br. J. M. Gregory, Regent of the Industrial University, delivered an address 
"to a large and attentive audience, and was well received." 

In 1869, John G. Burroughs was elected President; , Vice-President; Thomas J. 

New8ham, Secretary; and Wm. J. Barnsback, Treasurer. The Fair was held Aug. 31st, 
and Sept 1st, 2d and 3d. Number of entries, — ; receipts, — ; expenditures, — . 

A very able and practical address was delivered by President Burroughs, and is worth 
giving at length, as published in the " Edwardsville Republican;" 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

To interest so vast a concourse of persons as are here to-day, is an undertaking be- 
yond the ability of one unaccustomed to public speaking. It is with a feeling of great 
diffidence that I attempt to address you, knowing that there are those present who, from 
more extensive experience and greater success, as well as by natural and acquired abili- 
ties, are much better qualified than myself to perform the duties of this occasion. I 
have looked around for some reason why your executive committee should have selected 
me ; and, if there is any disappointment on this occasion, the blame should rest on 
them. But I believe they were actuated by the general desire of our people to hear prac- 
tical questions of agriculture discussed by practical men, engaged in the business you 
represent 

Allow me, brother farmers, to congratulate you upon the general success that has at- 
tended our efforts for the present agricultural year. And whilst our granaries are full 
and our homes surrounded with plenty, and our hearts swell with joy as we mutually 
greet each other on this our annual gala week, may we not forget to lift our hearts in 
praise and thanksgiving to Him who has verified his promise to us that " seed time and 
harvest shall not fail." 

We are here for the purpose of seeking more light, and I propose to contribute to the 
common stock of information as best I may be able, by pointing out some of the defects 
in our practical agriculture. In doing this, I do not expect to be entirely original. If I 
shall succeed in. directing your attention to these defects, which doubtless are familiar 
to many of you, but which, from that very familiarity, by the force of habit, you neg- 
lect it is all I can hope to do. 

The farmer commences his field operations by preparing the soil, and, as his future 
success or failure depends so much upon how this work is done, I propose to consider, 
first, where we should commence to plow. I am satisfied, from my own observation, 
that the greater number of our farmers have not considered this question at all. You 
have not failed to notice the bedded grain upon the turning row, bordering short, light 
and indifferent growth, with a j>erfect checker of little mounds and depressions all over 
the fields of growing grain, detracting much from their looks, and more from your pock- 
ets. This is the work of bad plowing. 

We frequently hear men—reputed good farmers— speak of how they obtained cer- 
tain good results by plowing and cross-plowing. We not unirequently see, in our agri- 
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cultural journals, descriptions as to how certain great results were obtained, and they 
tell us to plow and then cross-plow. Now, my fellow citizens, there is no one thing that 
tends more to mar the beauty of our fields, or that has assisted more in the constant de- 
crease in production, than this thing of cross-plowing. Unless there are plats made of 
the lands, and more care is exercised in staking out and running new furrows annually 
than is generally possessed by plowmen, you soon get your land thrown up into a per- 
fect net-work of alternate hills and dales. This gives you too much soil in one place, 
and too much subsoil in the other; it gives vou too much water in one place and not 
enough in the other; and, by erecting barriers, it fences np the surplus water of our 
heavy spring rains, and drowns out much of the growing grain or grass. These depres- 
sions, catching the water from the elevations that surround them, with the air and light 
excluded too long by this double supply of water and cold generated by evaporation, 
will, in the course of time, become not only unproductive, but hard and white, like the 
scalds on your second class prairie lands. I therefore conclude that land should be 
plowed but one way — the way it drains best 

But where should we commence to plow upon our naturally dry fields, and more es- 
pecially upon the rolling land? Either at the geometrical center or the margin of the 
field, plowing the whole field, or as much thereof as its shape will admit, in one land, 
throwing the dirt alternately to and from the center. Our level lands of compact dirt 
soil, that suffer from surface and subsoil water, where under-drainage is impracticable 
because of its expensiveness, should be plowed in lands of about one hundred and 
twenty feet wide, throwing the dirt to the center of the lands, at least from four to six 
times. 

By this practice, and cutting an even furrow slice, applied to our dry and rolling 
lands, we may keep the surface of fields smooth, even, and as beautiful as though they 
were polished down for us by the action of the frosts and storms for the last six thou- 
sand years ; we avoid making barriers to the free and easy escape of surface water, and 
at the same time get rid of useless dead furrows that take up much space, and which, 
upon rolling lands, too often eventuate in unsightly gullies. The suggestion in refer- 
ence to how flat land should be plowed, if correctly carried out, will give you regular 
shaped lands, marked by center ridges and dead (furrows, the former serving the dou- 
ble purpose of water shed and guide for the next plowman, and the latter giving you the 
best possible surface drainage at no extra cost These ideas practically carried out in- 
augurates system at the fountain-head of agriculture, and will add productiveness, 
beauty, and shape to our fields. 

How deep should we plow? 

This was a question of very little importance to a western farmer half a century ago. 
When our soil was virgin, and its wealth, which had been accumulating for centuries, was 
untouched, the surface soil more completely pulverized by the fibrous roots of the annual 
growth, than can now be done by our best steel plows, no wonder the impression pre- 
vailed that fine crops could be grown upon the sod; or, in the language of a distin- 
guished western congressman, " if you would only tickle our soil it would smile upon 
you with plenty." But is this true now? You answer me emphatically, "No!" 

Will the same depth of plowing, and the same number of plowings, produce as large 
crops upon our land which has been annually cultivated in grain for the last thirty or 
forty years? Notwithstanding the vast increase in the number of improved implements 
for the pulverization of the soil, we are forced to admit that there is a constant decrease 
in the yield per acre of our most important staple crops. This is our own experience, 
and statistics show that it is true. 

In every country, from the earliest recollections of men, wherever land is cultivated, 
there seems to be a tendency to exhaustion. 60 to the rich Mediterranean countries, 
that were once the granaries of proud Rome — where her people once prospered upon 
land that yielded 100, 150 and 200-fold. Under the best system now practiced, they 
yield 5, 4 and 3-fold. Think of it! From one hundred-fold to three-fold. Go to Pro- 
vence, in France, once possessing a dense population, opulent cities, and civilization 
equal to her day — now shorn of her former splendor, her population gone, and her land 
hardly fit for goat pasture. Go to Virginia, Maryland, the Carolinas, and other olden 
States, and you will find evidences of deterioration that now threatens the population 
with poverty. Even here, in the fertile West, the same tendency is apparent The 
great question of to-day is, How shall we prevent this? 

Agricultural writers will tell you that it is produced by abstracting certain elements 
from the soil by continuous cropping; and I admit, to some extent, the truth of this; 
but I tell you that more of the wealth of these countries has floated down their streams 
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by the washings of rain, than was ever carried to market in the form of produce. 
Every drop of water that runs off your land carries with it not only fine particles of 
earth, but decayed vegetable matter, and the carbonic acid gas that it absorbs from the 
air — the very materials that are necessary to keep up the productive fertility of your 
land. If I knew how to do it, I would tear up the soil to such a depth that it would 
have the capacity to absorb and appropriate all of the water that fell upon it, thereby 
preventing this great and constant drain upon its fertility. 

It is possible, however, to plow too deep upon some qualities of our soil, for certain 
crops. Upon our rich black prairies, which abound in humus, which has great absorb- 
ing power/ if the farmer wishes to raise wheat or oats (but I question the wisdom of 
sowing either upon such land), if he plows too deep he will so increase its prolific power 
that his wheat or oats will all run to straw. This is, however, the exception, both with 
reference to the quality of soil and kind of crop. 

God pre-supposes that every man will have common sense, and adjust his method and 
his processes to the particular ends he has in view, or the particular crop and the par- 
ticular soil, and the condition of the soil he has to cultivate. 

Upon our old wheat land and strong clay soils, if you would again harvest abundant 
crops, you must go deeper into mother earth. There is a wealth in the immediate sub- 
soil of many of our oldest fields, supposed to be almost exhausted, which, if brought to 
the surface, will render them productive for the next hundred years. 

I have a field, upon what is known as the " old Clarke farm," that has been culti- 
vated continuously in corn, wheat or oats, for the last three-fourths of a century, the 
soil of which is a light clay loam, and would be called by a Sucker y naturally poor land. 
This field has been in wheat for the last seven years, and, without the aid of manures, 
has produced paying crops. I thought, last year, that I saw signs of failure. I con- 
cluded on a change of crop. I fall-followed by plowing twice, the second time turning 
up, at every furrow, land that had never seen the sun before. Early this spring I drilled 
in oats, and, rather to my surprise, I harvested the best crop of oats that I ever saw 
grow. But the point to which I wish to call your special attention is this : I had occa- 
sion to cut a drain about two feet deep through the poorest part of this field, the subsoil 
out of which was used in filling up a dead furrow about four rods distant; and just 
where this subsoil was placed, was marked by a line of very green oats, that bearded 
long before maturity. I learn from this that the subsoil of my field is richer than the 
surface, and that I can add to its productiveness by deeper plowing. 

Thirty bushels per acre, upon a surface preparation of four or five inches, is played 
out The Englishman, upon his soil that has been cultivated for two thousand years, 
produces an average of twenty-six bushels of wheat per acre, while we, upon the fertile 
soils of the West, do not average even twelve. "Why is this? They plow from twelve 
to twenty inches deep, and we plow from four to five ; they plow and cultivate their land 
from three to five times before seeding, we only once or twice ; they place their confi- 
dence upon the labor they put upon their land, we trust too much to the natural wealth 
of our soil. Our land, with the same care in preparation, is* capable of producing as 
much as the English soil, with all of their manures. This is proven by the fact that we 
have in every neighborhood farmers, who, every year, without regard to season, raise 
crops that come up to the highest English standard ; and if this can be done by a 
few of our best farmers, who get their land in condition, it shows the capacity of our 
soil, and a want of its better development. 

Professor Turner, in his great essay on the " Preparation of the Soil," describes three 
grand circulations that are constantly at work to assist the farmer in his efforts at pro- 
duction. " The great system of aqueous circulation which supplies vegetation with 
water, through rains, fogs, clouds and dews, from the ocean to the land, and by the 
rivers and streams poors it back to the ocean again," is sufficiently understood by us 
all. We understand, also, that hard land will not receive or retain this moisture; so we 
must plow deep and open the pores, that the surplus water may retreat beneath the sur- 
face of the earth, and thus obviate the injurious effects to the growing crop, and at the 
same time lay up a reservoir of moisture that will be needed in a time of drouth. 

But again: "The great systems of atmospheric and terrestrial circulation, and their 
incessant co-operation and inter-play upon the surface soil of the globe, the one minis- 
tering to the absorption by the earth of those gases from above, out of which nine- 
tenths of all vegetable structures are composed, and the other supplying from beneath, 
by capillary attraction, the earthy matters in solution, out of which the remaining tenth 
part is made." Chemistry demonstrates that plants feed upon the gases of the atmos- 
phere, and that the soil furnishes only one-tenth part. The wind that blows over the 
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ocean and kisses the mountain top, swells into a gentle breeze as it sweeps across the 
valley, is the great universal scavenger, irrigator and fructifyer of the globe, and has 
for its mission to gather up from earth and sea all needful waste organic matter, where 
it is not needed, and deposit it on land where it is needed. The benefits that you de- 
rive, brother farmers, from these three grand circulations depend upon the depth and 
fineness of your sod-bed. Every inch you go down into the earth brings to your assis- 
tance a thousand tons more per acre of soil to absorb and feed upon the moisture, heat 
and the gases of the atmosphere. 

God never intended that this earth should be worn out in a few generations, or that 
the hopes of the farmer should be disappointed by a few weeks' drouth. The atmos- 
phere is the farmer's great manure heap; and when we put our land in condition, that it 
may feed upon its wealth, we shall hear but little about exhaustion and failures from 
drouth or bad seasons. 

Want of a Greater Diversity in our Agricultural Productions. — Allow me now to call 
your attention for a few moments to the want of a greater diversity in our agricultural 
productions. The high prices paid for wheat during the war, and which continued up 
to the close of last year, in consequence of partial failures in large wheat-growing dis- 
tricts ; and this, in connection with the great improvements made in machinery (thanks 
to our mechanics) especially adapted to the culture and handling of this cereal in its 
growth and preparation for market, whereby the labor of one man is made equal to six, 
and the art of production systematized, has had the effect of giving our farmers the 
wheat mania. To such an extent has this " fever " run, (it is epidemic this year,) that 
it has been almost impossible to interest them upon any other subject. There seemed 
to be music in the very pronunciation of that word wheat. Talk to them of drills, 
reapers, headers and threshing machines, or anything else bearing upon the wheat ques- 
tion, and you have their undivided attention. - Year after year the contest has been as 
to who should sow the greatest number of acres, until Madison and adjoining counties 
presented, last harvest, the appearance of one vast wheat field 

And now, Mr. Wheat Grower, have all of your expectations been realized? Have you 
made it as profitable to yourself or the country as you expected? Have you not realized 
the truth of the remark of the late Henry F. Ellsworth, made twenty years ago, that 
" the profits of wheat appear well in expectation, on paper, but the prospect is blasted 
by the appearance of insects, bad weather in .harvesting or transportation to market, or 
last, a fluctuation of the market itself?" And to crown all our difficulties, I will add 
rust and hail storms. But let us see how it stands with you this year: 
I will give you the result of an account of profit and loss, of a forty acre wheat field: 

Two men and teams plowing twenty days, at $8 per day, board in- 
cluded $160 00 

One man and double-team, harrowing twice, eight days, at $6 per day 48 00 

One rolling, at 25 cents per acre 10 00 

One man and team drilling. 4 days, at $4 per day 16 00 

Use of drill, at 25 cents per acre 10 00 

Forty bushels of seed wheat, at $2 per bushel 80 00 

Cost of cutting, at $i 25 per acre 50 00 

Five binders and three shockers, 3£ days, at $2 50 , 65 00 

Board for these men, including driver, 3£ days, at 50 cents per day. . 14 68 
Six wagons, men and teams, 1£ days, at $4 per day, hauling to 

machine 30 00 

Two wagons and men, to haul off* wheat, at $ 4 10 00 

Four pitchers in field, at $ 2 50 per day (board included), 1£ days. . . 12 50 

Two band cutters, at $2 50 (board included), l£ days 6 25 

Allowing, that you get 20 bushels per acre, or 800 bushefs at 10 cents 

(machine charge) 80 00 

Two boys and horses, each $2 per day, for 1£ days, stacking straw. . 5 00 

Board extra, for teams and boys 1 00 

Hauling 800 bushels to market, at 3 cents per bushel 24 00 

Total actual expenses $622 38 

Add to this, to cover interest on valuation of land, at $100 per acre, 

at 10 per cent - 400 00 

To this, add a reasonable amount to cover fuel for machine, taxes 

and fences, say 25 00 



.* 



— 29 $1,«47 38 
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To balance this, we hare a credit of ten hundred and forty dollars, for eight hundred 
bushels of wheat, sold at one dollar and thirty cents per bushel. And this does not 
cover the bill of expenses by seven dollars and thirty-eight cents. 

In this calculation, you say I have placed a high valuation on the land ; but I have, at 
the same time, placed the yield far above wbat the country will average, giving credit 
for best quality of wheat, sold at the highest market price. 

Nor have I taken into consideration loss sustained bv unfavorable weather or unfavor- 
able years. Do not understand me as being opposed to the growing of wheat; we 
should make it our most important crop; but, to make it profitable, we must grow more 
wheat upon less land, at less cost. 

Our soil and our climate, taking St. Louis as the center, for a circuit of 800 miles, ex- 
cepting the flat prairie land, is especially adapted to the growing of winter wheat. Our 
flour stands prominent in the markets of the world for its superior quality. I only want 
to point out some of the difficulties attendant upon the excessive culture of any one 
crop. The Southern States, did not grow rich upon the exclusive system of planting, 
Isaac Newton, then Commissioner of Agriculture, at Washington, in his report to Con- 
gress in I860 (page 6), speaking upon this subject, says: ** Excessive increase of a 
•single product, tending to over-supply and reduction of price, and attended with heavy 
expense for outward freights, and the purchase of all farm and family supplies, burdened 
withycost of carriage and a long line of consuming commissions, points unerringly the 
way to national poverty, and individual bankruptcy. A proper equilibrium of the products 
of industry, saving untold burdens of freightage, excessive profits and extortions of 
middlemen, insurance, breakage and manifold losses, prevents reduction of prices from 
burdened markets, lightens damages from failures of single products, gives employ- 
ment to all classes and capacities of labor, insures remunerating wages to the workman, 
renders possible necessary rotations and the production of farm manures, and increases 
the wealth, intelligence and power of a State." 

Our farmers have the idea that nothing pays them but wheat. Statistics show the 
average home value of products per acre, for the whole. country, for the year 1867, to 
be as follows : 

* 

Corn $18 95 

Wheat <. 28 00 

Barley r. ♦ 29 05 

Rye 19 00 

Oats 16 00 

Buckwheat 19 00 

Potatoes 74 88 

Tobacco 82 45 

Hay. 18 60 

Cotton 83 00 

This is for the whole country. For the State of Illinois, the average is as follows: 

Corn .' $16 18 

Wheat ... 22 45 

Rye 17 85 

Oats 14 74 

Barley 28 54 

Buckwheat 16 72 

Potatoes 72 60 

Tobacco 45 84 

Hay 14 69 

Now, if you will take into account the extra cost of wheat per acre, and, also, that 
this estimate is made at a time when wheat bears a higher valuation, in proportion, 
than any other crop, I think it can be easily seen that other crops pay as well as wheat. 

Again, the one-crop system is exhaustive to the soil, by robbing it of its due propor- 
tion of a-hy constitutents, thereby putting the land out of proper physical condition. 
One crop draws upon the soil for one element of its fertility, another another; one crop 
has its attendant insects and weeds, which are propagated by its continuous culture, and 
which are destroyed by another. These considerations, alone, render rotation necessary. 

In every State where they have cultivated wheat to an excess, the yield per acre has 
run down so low as to render its culture no longer profitable. In many of the beautiful 
valleys of New York, where wheat once grew to perfection, her farmers now employ their 
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time in raising beans — not because they prefer bean culture, but because they cannot 
grow wheat. The great State of Ohio, that a century ago was a grand forest, has been 
cleared of her timber, the soil, robbed of its fertility by the excessive culture of wheat 
for export, has been paying the penalty of her folly by the importation of wheat for 
home consumption since 1862. Her average yield per acre, as given by the Depart- 
ment at Washington, for 1366, is four bushels; and this is a fraction higher than given 
by the State reports. Her State Board of Agriculture, becoming alarmed at the. situa- 
tion, is now offering a premium of $1000 for the best wheat crop, hoping thereby to 
develop some plan whereby the yield may be increased. Need we go outside the limits 
of old Madison, to find evidences of the truth of this proposition? Fields that former- 
ly yielded thirty bushels pf choice wheat annually with certainty, now yield fifteen or 
twenty ivUh great uncertainty. Take the result of this year's crop: your new and 
clovered fields are threshing from twenty-five to thirty-seven bushels per acre, while your 
old and abused land runs down as low as ten or fifteen. These are facts that can 
be seen by every man, unless he belongs to that class who have " eyes to see, and see 
not." Then, do not tell me that your land is growlngqbetter by wheat culture alone. 

It unsettles our labor system. The universal sentiment is, that labor is too high, but 
it will remain so as long as you crowd all of the year's work into one or two months. 
In the estimate I have given, the profits are all absorbed by high wages. I cannot give 
you a better idea of the dependence of the wheat growers, than by giving you a little 
dialogue that took place about the 20th of last June. The scene occurred in Edwards* 
ville. 

I saw a farmer approach a squad of laborers. His steps indicated great haste, and 
his countenance was the very expression of great anxiety. 

Farmer — "Do you want to work in the harvest field, boys?" 

Hand* — "Yes, I guess so; how much wheat have you?" 

Farmer — " Well, let me see, I have 200 acres of land, and I think there is about 160 
acres of it in wheat." 

Hand* — " Pretty large crop; how much are you willing to pay?" 

Farmer — " My neighbors are paying two dollars, but I am willing to pay 'two dollars 
and a half." 

Hands — " That won't do ; we have been offered three dollars, but he was a rough look- 
ing fellow, and we would not go with him." 

Farmer — "Look here, boys, I must cut my wheat; it is all the crop I have, and I 
have no one to help me but one hired man and my little boy, and if you will come 
along I will pay you three dollars, but I don't want you to say anything about it" 

Hands — " Say, do you feed a fellow pretty well at your bouse?" 

Farmer — u O yes, we will give you three regular meals and two luncheons, which in- 
cludes hot coffee, cakes, pies, etc. ; my wife is a good cook." 

' Hands — "Well, you are a pretty clever fellow; say; will you give us something to 
drink?" 

Farmer — "I am a temperance man, but I gupss I will have to; see here, boys, if you 
will help me I tell you what I will do; I will give you three regular meals, two luncheons, 
three whiskies, and three dollars per day, but I don't want you to say anything about it" 

Hawk — "One more question. We are Northern men, have come down here to harvest, 
and will travel north with the ripening wheat Can you pay us our money when we are 
done?" 

Farmer — " yes, I've got plenty of money; got it at the bank, and paid two per cent 
a month." 

This may be an over-drawn picture, but it serves my purpose to illustrate who it is 
that have fattened .upon the necessities of the one-crop plan. . The labor of a country 
is the true element of its wealth, and when we pursue that course that compels labor to 
be migratory, by giving it employment for but a few weeks in a year, you may expect to 
pay dear for your whistle. In political economy, the smaller productions of a diversi- 
fied industry are far more than an equivalent for a single result of organized labor, 
however absorbing or important. Then let us increase our productions — and let us pro- 
duce more meat, more butter, more cheese, more wool, and stop paying tribute for these 
articles. 

In 1870, Julius A. Barnsback was elected President; C. W. Fangenroth, Vice-Presi- 
dent; T. J. Newsham, Secretary; and Wm. J. Barnsback, Treasurer. The Pair was 
held the 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th September. 

An address, upon the "Agricultural History of Madison county," from which I have , 
already made a considerable extract, was delivered by W. G. Flagg. 
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The valut of the grounds and improvements thereon was estimated by a committee 
of the Society, in 1869, at $10,000, represented by 915 shares of stock, paid in, at $5 
each, and held by 184 persons. The largest amount of stock is held by our Circuit 
Judge, Joseph Gillespie, who has always evinced a deep interest in matters of the kind. 
He owns 101 shares; Judge David Gillespie, 50; Thos. J. Barnsback, 48; and J. J. 
Kinder, 82; the remainder being distributed in amounts varying from 1 to 22 shares. 

MADISON COUNTY FARMERS' CLUB, NUMBER ONE. 

This Club was organized at Moro, Nov., 1866, by the election of James Montgomery, 
President; and H. H. Gibson, Secretary. They were re-elected for 1867 and 1868. For 
1869, W. A. Lanterman was elected President; and H. H. Gibson, Secretary. For 1870, 
W. A. Lanterman, President; and J. P. King, Secretary. ^ 

This Club holds monthly meetings, at the houses of members, throughout the year, 
and has called out some interesting essays on various agricultural topics, as well as 
some good reports on farms, crops and domestic animals. 

HIGHLAND FARMERS 1 CLUB. 

For several years, the German farmers of Highland, in the southeastern part of the 
county, have held meetings for the discussion of agricultural topics, as the following 
facts, furnished by Anthony Suppiger, will show:. 

About 1862, Casper Baer formed a Club of his friends, who often came together at 
one of the houses of the members, in the evening, to read essays and talk upon different 
topics of common utility, such as farming, schools, roads and the like; but the Club 
was broken up after the death of its originator. 

B. E. Hoffman, the present county clerk, as editor of the " Highland itofe," gathered 
together the statistics of the corn and wheat crop — and gatherings of the farmers of the 
vicinity of Highland were held in his office in the fall of 1869. From these gatherings 
originated a call for a larger meeting of farmers, which was held at the school house, 
in Highland, on the 28th of January, 1870, to organize a Farmers' Club. A. £. Bande- 
lier was chosen President, and Jacob Eggen, Vice-President. 

THE MADISON COUNTY FARMERS' ASSOCIATION. 

This organization originated in a movement begun by the Madison County Farmers' 
Club, No. 1, in October, 1869, when a committee reported in favor of a Farmers' Con- 
vention for the discussion of agricultural topics; and after a consultation with com- 
mittees from other organizations, a three days' convention was called at Edwardsville, 
January 18th 19th, and 20th, 1870. The citizens of Edwardsville hospitably enter- 
tained persons from abroad. A morning, afternoon, and evening session was held each 
day, and a gentleman, previously appointed, opened the discussion with an essay or ad- 
dress. The topics and the speakers were the following: 

First Day. — Morning; " Pastures and Meadows," by H. K. Eaton. 

Afternoon; " Corn and its Management," by J. C. Burroughs. 
Evening: " Wheat," by Prof. W. F. Bliss. 

SeC'd Day.— Morning; " Breeds of Cattle," by D. B. Gillham. 
Afternoon; "Breeds of Horses," by N. J. Colman. 
Evening; "Breeds of Swine." 

Third Day. — Morning; li Breeds of Sheep," by A. M. Garland. 
Afternoon; " Fruit Growing," by E. S. Hull. 
JEvenina; " Manures," by Dr. L. D. Morse. 

The essays were all good — many of them of decided merit — and the discussions ani- 
mated and interesting, and continued with unabated interest to the close So well 
pleased were the persons in attendance, that a permanent organization was formed, and 
H. K. Eaton was elected President; H. H. Gibson, Secretary; and Wm. Donoho, Treas- 
urer. Arrangements have been made for another annual meeting, commencing Janu- 
ary 17th, 1871, and ending on the 20th. 

1 append some extracts from the most characteristic and locally valuable papers, the 
first being from the address of Judge H. K. Eaton, on u Pastures and Meadows :" 

The subjects on which I am expected to say something, on this occasion, are "Pastures" 
and u Meadows." I presume every farmer in our county would admit that there is some 
value in pastures. No one, who has but a small pasture, well or ill set in grass, for his 
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few stock to graze on, would think it good economy to do away with his pasture alto- 
gether. But there are some, I think a good many, who hold that those who have small 
farms can't afford to give up much ground for pasture — that the farmer who has a 
large family, and but eighty acres as a farm, cannot support his family unless he culti- 
vates it in corn, wheat or oats. Devoting any considerable fraction of the eighty acre 
farm to pasturage does not enter into the calculation at all, as a matter of profit and 
good husbandry. It has been assumed, by those of that opinion, that ten acres, or one- 
eighth of an eighty acre farm, is more than the owner can spare, to any sort of profit, 
for pasture ; that, cultivated in wheat, oats or corn, the ten acres would yield in money, 
one year with another, for those products, about $140. Admitting this to be correct, 
or that it has been correct the past six or eight years, it is doubtful now; but admit it 
correct, it may be safely assumed that the abatements of the gross receipts for planting, 
for seed, for culture, for harvesting, for threshing, garnering and transportation to 
market will amount to $70, or one-half the entire gains. Now, the question is, whether, 
if the ten acres be as good pasturage as it might and ought to be, the farmer will, or 
will not, be as much the gainer by the use of it as pasture, as he would if he plowed it 
every year for other crops? I do not hesitate to say, I think he would be, and more. 
The farmer of eighty acres requires four horses, at least two cows, and he would have 
a stock of six to eight calves on hand always ; he would have twenty hogs, perhaps 
more ; less than this amount of stock he could not do with. I take it that the pastur- 
ing of only these thirty head of domestic animals for six months of every year would 
be worth more than $70 to him. His work horses would do better, his milk and butter 
would be plentier and better, his calves and his pigs would thrive another sort, and he 
might be raising up a colt or two, which can't be done in any other way so well as on 
grass. So that, in my view of the case, the balance is largely in favor of keeping up a 
good pasture of at least ten acres on the eighty farm. Indeed, I think I would go 
further than that; for I am such a believer in the utility of pastures, that, had I but a 
forty acre farm, I should still want the ten acre pasture. Were I so situated, I should 
certainly adopt that plan ; and, if it be erroneous, I should have to find it so by actual 
experience, as I would, if it be so. Were I following the business of teaming, with but 
one span of horses, for a livelihood, I should much prefer an acre or two of pasture to 
turn my two. horses and one cow to, than to confine them always to the stable or a dry lot, 
and dry feed. I think the animals are healthier, and rendered more serviceable, by hav- 
ing good pasturage. Besides, it cannot be deemed good management of soil to till it 
year after year continuously; it needs, and is improved by rest, as farmers say. No 
means, with which I am acquainted, are so well calculated to renovate and recruit our 
soils, as the culture of the grasses, and having stock to graze them. English farmers 
count largely on feeding and confining a certain number of stock to a given quantity of 
arable land, and for a specified time — so many days, weeks or months — as a means of en- 
riching the soil. By them, this is deemed indispensable. One lot of ground after another, 
on every farm, receives this careful attention, until the whole of it is gone over, and thus 
renewed and fertilized. The nicest calculations and estimates are made of the costs of 
feeding so many hundreds of sheep or cattle, on so many acres of land, with a view 
simply to increase the productive power of the soil, and to ascertain the net products 
of each acre under this fertilizing process. Our circumstances, in our favored country 
of good soil, do not as yet require so much labor, care and nicety; but still, we need to 
take care of our soils, and the best method to attain that end, in my judgment, is by 
passing the grass round from one field to another until the whole farm is thus gone 
over. 

But the lands of our country are not yet subdivided into forty or eighty acre farms. 
Many, perhaps most, of our farmers own from 120 to 240 acres, some 820 to 500 acres 
of land. Now, my idea is, that something like one-fourth of all the land in the county 
might, with profit, be devoted to pasturage. I think the owners of the soil would derive 
a better revenue from it thereby, than they do under the existing system. I say one- 
fourth part; I mean, that one-fourth part of the whole number of acres of land in the 
country might be more profitable, if in good grass pasturage, than otherwise. Not 
that one-fourth of each and every farm be put to pasture. I learn from Mr. Lapham, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., that in Holland, the entire surface is devoted to pasture and hay; 
and, in that country, this peculiar kind of agriculture is carried to the greatest degree 
of perfection, and yet, the landed property there is of greater value, and commands a 
higher annual rent, than in any other country. The relative proportion of pasture and 
meadow lands, as compared with the whole amount cultivated in different countries, is 
stated at about one-seventh in France, one-fourth in Germany, and three-fourths in 
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Great Britain. In our country, the statistics collected and published do not enable u& 
to determine this proportion. This writer further remarks, that the culture of grass for 
pasturage and hay requires less manual labor, and less expensive machinery, than that 
of grain, and there is, moreover, less liability to failure of crops. Most of the diseases 
by which grain is attacked are in the heads, and insects usually destroy not the culms 
and leaves, but the grain itself; but grasses are cropped or cut before they attain this 
degree of maturity. 

There are some good natural pastures in our county. As a general thing, however, 
I think there has not been very special attention given to the subject of good natural or 
artificial pasturage in the county. Causes existed for this. tJntil a very few years back, 
the larger proportion of the lands of the county were unfenced, unbroken, covered with 
a luxuriant growth of so-called prairie grass, open and free for everybody's stock to feed 
and fatten on. The farmers then had an abundance of pasture-ground, and it was very 
good and very useful. But that condition of things in our county has mostly passed 
away. We may be said to be in a sort of transition state, or rather, we are passing from 
a condition in which we had a plentiful and bounteous pasture, to a condition in which, 
we will soon have none at all, unless we go to work and make them so ; that the ques- 
tions are being forced on us: Must we not have pastures? How are we to have good 
pastures? What kinds of grasses, most suitable for pastures, are best adapted to our 
soils and climate? And these, and like questions, appeal the more forcibly to us now 
that we find it will not do to rely so exclusively on the culture of wheat, as we have done 
for some years past. Thousands of acres of our fine prairie pasture grounds have been, 
fenced, and plowed and sown in wheat during the past ten years, being stimulated by 
the great demand for wheat and the remunerative prices paid for it; but now, we find our 
pastures gone, and the demand for our wheat very slender. Some parts of this county, 
particularly those nearest to and bordering on the Mississippi river, where the soil is 
deep and can stand tillage for ages, and where the market for grain, potatoes and other 
vegetables, and some fruits, is convenient, and prices nearly always good, there the plan 
of pastures may not be so readily adopted as it probably will be on the uplands. In those 
lowlands near St. Louis and Alton, whole farms are profitably cultivated in corn, pota- 
toes, cabbages and melons. This is probably more profitable than the culture of grasses, 
for purposes of pasture, would be. Yet there is much territory even in that portion of 
the county that may, and doubtless will, be turned. to account as pasture, when it shall 
be found that the purchase of cattle and other marketable animals reared on cheaper 
lands, in other parts of this great valley, in low flesh, at reasonable rate 3, and feeding 
them on the rich and luxuriant grasses that may be grown on that most fertile soil, so 
near St. Louis, will, and must be, highly remunerative. 

I have thought, for some years, that the timbered districts in our county might be 
turned to good account as pastures. It is true, that they have served and still serve quite 
a good purpose, as they are, for the stock running at large during the spring, summer 
and autumn months. But I apprehend they could be rendered much more valuable by 
inclosing them, clearing out the brush and sowing grass seeds on such parts as are not 
well set in grasses. More attention, I think, would then be given to improvement of 
the breeds of stock to be raised, and better care taken of it, as it would be under better 
control. I imagine this will be done at no distant day. It has been and still is done 
in Kentucky, where good pasturage is deemed one of the main sources of wealth, ami 
where it is, and has been for two-thirds of a century, made a specialty. The farmer in 
that State, who has a body of woodland, clears out the undergrowth and brush, lops oft 
the lower limbs of the trees, plows and harrows the land as well as he can for the roots, 
and sows it down in blue-grass. He has, of course, less labor to bestow on his tilled 
lands; on them he will sow blue-grass and clover, or wheat or rye. The first season, he 
will have a good crop of clover; that will be succeeded by the blue-grass, soon to be 
well set, from which they used to realize $10 per acre in grazing stock, and at the same 
time their land increased so fast in fertility, in a few years grazing, as to yield sixty to 
seventy-five bushels of corn to the acre. One great advantage there is, that if the stock 
is kept from it during the summer, the grass will remain equally as valuable for winter 
grazing. I have not the data from which to give you statements of the value of these 
pastures — in horses, mules and cattle — to the graziers of that State. I saw statements, 
the past year, of the immense sums of money brought in, by the sale of these animals 
in Southern markets, during the first half of the year* 1868. And these growers and 
feeders of stock were largely, if not mainly, indebted to their excellent pastures for 
these immense annual gains. 
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The late James N. Brown, who was a very intelligent stock-breeder, in Sangamon 
county, Illinois, used to say that he would prefer 100 acres of blue-grass for winter feed 
to sixty acres of corn, to the same cattle ; and it must be borne in mind that Mr. Brown 
lived where " corn was corn," as farmers say. From this, I infer that Mr. Brown 
succeeded well with blue-grass for pasturage, for winter as well as summer, and that in 
our own State of Illinois, I have reason to think, if properly cared for and attended to, 
it can be made the best of pasturage in our own county for winter, as wel I as other sea- 
sons of the year. Not that I have given the care and attention to it that it needs, (and 
this has not been from a want of confidence in this grass and in its adaptability to our 
soil, but from want of capital and a total, inaptness to handle stock); but why I think 
blue-grass is well adapted to our soil, I will state: In the spring of 1857 I had 120 
acres of prairie land broken up; in the fall of that year put eighty acres of it in wheat, 
leaving the remainder to be planted in corn the ensuing year. Early in the spring of 
185B the whole forty acres was covered with a thick growth of blue-grass, and before we 
had the last of it plowed for corn, that last had grass on it three feet high, and as thick, 
apparently, as it could be. As I had no meadow yet, and but little hay, we left an acre 
or two of it, and mowed and cured and used it for hay. Again, the spring of 1866 was 
a very rainy one ; in June of that year I had occasion, in looking after some stock, to 
tramp through the woods one or two miles west and north of my dwelling, and was no 
little surprised to find the woodlands thickly overspread with blue-grass two and a half 
to three feet high. There seemed no end to the fine pasturage. All the cattle, horses, 
mules, sheep and hogs, from a large scope of country, could make but little impression 
on so much good grazing. Such is not the case in these woodlands every year, but if 
they were inclosed so as to be subject to control, I have no doubt very excellent pastur- 
age could be had from the native or naturalized grasses. I am not a bit learned in the 
science of grasses. Naturalists have hunted up all th6 varieties of them, the world 
over, and have given names to them all ; and as beautiful and as useful as these blades 
of grass are, so pleasant and agreeable to our sight — and so innocent looking — yet these 
naturalists have given them all very, very hard names. They call blue-grass, Poa Pra- 
tensix, and say that it is not one of our native grasses; that the seed of it was brought 
from England (by a family which accompanied Boone to Boonesborough, in the first set- 
tlement of Kentucky), and planted in a garden in that place. It became troublesome, 
and was dug up and thrown over the fence; but it could not be so easily rooted out, and 
in time spread over that and other States. It is said to be the spear-grass of England. 

When I was a boy, I heard old men, who were among the early settlers of Kentucky, 
tell that Gov. Charles Scott, a man of some, eccentricity of character, was so fully per- 
suaded of the great worth of blue-grass, that fearing it might be neglected by others, 
and die out finally, he had his slaves to gather all the seed that could be found about 
his premises and neighborhood, and then, at a proper season, would take a large sackful 
on his horse, before the saddle, and ride through the woods for days, traveling off con- 
siderable distances, scattering the blue-grass seed ; that he was seen many a time, by 
the hunters, to gouge holes in the ground beside old rotten stumps or logs, fill them up 
with seed, mount his horse, and bowl about looking for another stump. Such is said to 
have been an exhibition of the high estimate in which he held blue-grass four-fifths of 
a century ago, and the great value which he believed it would be to future generations, 
after the cane-brakes should disappear before the hand of culture, and by the feeding 
and the trampling of millions of domesticated animals. 

I have said something about what I conceived the proportion of lands that might be 
set apart for purposes of pasturage in our county, and that circumstances must govern 
the practice or policy. A man with 100 acres of land, lying from one to two miles of 
Venice, in this county, might find it more profitable to till every acre of it, and buy 
grass, hay and pasturage; while others, in other localities, particularly on the uplands 
of the county, can and will adopt a very different practice. Not many weeks since I 
saw an account of a man in Macoupin county, who has a body of 140U acres of land, 
all inclosed by a hedge, and sub-divided by hedges, who devotes nearly the whole of it 
to pasturage. The writer states that he "keeps but little stock of his own, but pastures 
cattle for others ; that he sometimes has a thousand head of cattle on his pastures, and 
gets $2 per month for each animal. He doesn't allow his pastures to be used early in 
the spring, nor until the ground is well settled and the feed abundant. They are never 
fed close, but as the feed becomes short the stock is moved to other lots, and large fields 
are left entirely for winter pasturage." 

With us, in this county, the question arises, whether we ought to go in for all grain 
or all meat, or some grain and some meat I am for a good deal of both ; they are 
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agreeable companions when good and fat, and the surplus will fetch some money. But 
to have pastures, we must have fences, and this presents a great difficulty. I have 
thought for several years that it would be better for all concerned — for all farmers, for 
everybody — if stock were all kept up; none allowed to run at large. If this question 
was definitely settled, so that all stock should be confined within inclosures, it occurs to 
me that we might do away with two-third9 to three-quarters of our fencing, and still, by 
means of hedging and movable board fencing, keep up a great deal of pasturage. If 
the policy of keeping up stock were adopted at once, the hundreds of miles of fencing 
now in this county would suffice, for a number of years to come, for inclosing an im- 
mense deal of pasture lands. Besides, if the plan of turning our woodlands into pas- 
ture grounds should be found profitable, the keeping up inclosures then would be atten- 
ded with much less cost and labor; the distance that rails would have to be hauled would 
be short, as compared with the hauling them four to ten miles out to the prairie farms. 
These are matters to be considered in connection with the business of raising and reed- 
ing stock on pastures. 

In regard to inclosing woodlands for pasturage, it has occurred to me that it would 
not be necessary, nor good policy, that eve r ry man who has twenty or forty acres of wood- 
land, should inclose his particular lot alone ; but that twenty -live farmers of the same 
neighborhood, owning on an average twenty acres each, might inclose the whole 500 
acres; or fifty farmers, who have 1000 acres, might fence it all in, and there keep 
their mares and colts and their stock cattle during the grazing season. Of course, they 
would want a pasture near their dwellings for their work animals and milch cows — the 
more the better — and this would require no very great amount of fencing. 
. So far as my observation has extended, our prairie lands, on which stock has fed un- 
til the prairie and other grasses have passed away, will spring up in blue-grass and white 
clover, and several other varieties of grass, the names of which I am not botanist 
enough to give you. If such lands were inclosed and stock kept off until early sum- 
mer, there would be tolerable pasture, and the same result would be obtained in the tim- 
bered districts, if the growth of trees be not too thick. I do not think it advisable to 
attempt improving a natural pasture, already pretty well set in grasses, by plowing it up 
and sowing it down in grass seed, unless the farmer desires to make a pasture else- 
where. I should let this alone, for the reason that it is likely to have a greater variety 
of grasses on it than there would be on a newly made artificial pasture. Mr. Lapham, 
already quoted, furnishes some thoughts on this and kindred subjects, interesting to me, 
and which I have copied. He tells us that, from personal observations, made at differ- 
ent times in the course of twenty years, with the aid of several botanists of Illinois, 
and elsewhere, and from an examination of the collection of plants exhibited at the 
State Fair, at Chicago, in 1855, he had been able to make a very complete list of the 
grasses found within the limits of the State of Illinois; that there are 105 native species, 
11 introduced species, and 12 that are known only as they are cultivated. He thinks 
that it is not to any one species of grass that we should look for the support of our 
stock. On the native prairies we find many species intermingled, each doing its part; 
some prefer low, wet situations, others grow only on dry ground; some prefer the shade 
of forest trees, while others flourish best on the most exposed parts of the broad prai- 
ries ; some grow only in the water, others along the margins of lakes and streams ; some 
attain their maturity early in the season, others late in autumn ; some are best suited for 
preservation in the form of hay, others are only suited for pasturage. This natural combi- 
nation of the different species on the prairies, each having its own peculiar habits and 
qualities, suggests to us the propriety of cultivating a number of different kinds of 
grasses in our artificial pastures and meadows, and of not confining ourselves to timo- 
thy and a few other favorite species. A judicious combination should be made, having 
reference to the qualities of each, and the purposes for which they are designed by the 
cultivator. He says English farmers understand this matter, and their writers inform 
us that twenty or more species of grasses can be found on a single square foot of a rich 
ancient pasture in that country. From the beginning of spring, till winter, there is no 
month that is not the peculiar season in which one or more of these grasses attain the 
greatest perfection ; hence the comparatively never-failing supply of nutritive herbage 
obtained from natural pastures, which it is vain to look for in those artificially formed, 
with one or two grasses only. There is quite a number of pastures in our county in 
which several varieties of these native grasses are growing, and I have doubted the pol- 
icy of plowing them up to be re-sown in one or two grasses only. Still, such pastures 
may be improved by keeping out weeds, hazel and bushy growths, by scarifying and ma- 
nuring them, by dividing them off into two or three lots, and changing the stock from 
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one to the other, as circumstances and the condition of the pastures might dictate. 
Thus the stock would frequently have fresh pasturage, which would conduce much to 
their rapid improvement, and favor the growing of the grasses for fall and winter use. 

While I think blue-grass to be well suited to our timbered districts, I am not prepared 
to say how it will do far out in tlte middle portions of our prairies. Some complain 
that it is hard to plow and to keep down, when it is desired to till the land where it is 
once well set. Four or five years Hgo I sowed clover in an orchard of three or four 
acres, and in the course of three years blue-grass had taken possession of most of the 
ground, and formed a thick, tough greensward. It was plowed up in December, 1868, 
and last spring was in nice order for cultivation. Other grasses, however, may answer 
a valuable purpose for pasturage in our prairie lands, I think ; and they might be bet- 
ter than blue-grass, if the cultivator desired to vary his crops, and make new pastures 
every three or four years. Timothy, clover and orchard grass, and probably other va- 
rieties, may be found good and profitable. A near neighbor of mine sowed timothy — 
pure timothy — on wheat, in the month of September, some ten or eleven years since, 
and had a very good stand. Four or five years ago he ran a fence through the meadow, 
and has pastured a part of it since, through the entire grazing season, every year. It 
has been very good pasture, I think. I observed, the past year, that the grazing was 
quite good all through the season. But I thought the timothy was thinner than it was 
when first pastured, and have a suspicion that it will gradually disappear. Considera- 
ble red clover has grown up in it. Whether the timothy and clover will be supplanted 
by blue-grass, white clover, and some of the varieties of native grasses, remains to be 
seen. But this is an instance showing that artificial pasturage may be had for several 
years, made of our commonest tame grasses. 

It has occurred to me that prudent husbandry suggests the utility of rotation in crops 
— such a change, at all events, as that from grain to grass, at regular periods. On a 
farm of 16o acres, if 40 acres of it is devoted to grass pasture for three years, preceded 
and followed by wheat, it seems to me it would yield a much better crop of wheat or 
corn than it would if it had been steadily cultivated during those three years, and will 
not only have undergone no injury, consequent upon the continuous stirring of the soil, 
but will have gained and improved in fertile qualities. And by regularly and steadily 
pursuing this plan of pasturing one forty after another, it will be but a few years until 
the entire farm has had lhe benefit of this practice — greatly advantageous, I think, to 
the soil, and profitable to its owner. In this way we will have better facilities for rais- 
ing or feeding a better class of stock, and at the same time we will be preserving and 
carefully husbanding the good properties of our soil, not only for our own individual 
profit, but for that of those who are to succeed us, our children and children's children. 

When I found, a little more than a month ago, that it was desired that I should get 
up a little talk about pastures and meadows, for this occasion, I thought the best thing 
I could do would be to call on those who, by a longer experience in farming, would be 
better qualified than I to furnish information on these topics. So I wrote to a number 
of farmer acquaintances in different sections of the county, propounding sundry ques- 
tions, and requesting answers. The statements found in these answers, respecting mea- 
dows particularly, contain more practical information than I could possibly have given 
myself, and I beg they may be taken in lieu of what I might be expected to say on that 
topic. What is said respecting pastures will also be found, I think, interesting and 
suggestive. I trust the audience will have patience with me for reading my questions, 
as thereby a better idea may be had of the allusions made in the answers — a synopsis of 
which I crave your indulgence to allow read. My questions are as follows: 

Has any farmer in your part of the county made a pasture fir horses, cattle and 
sheep, by specially preparing the ground and sowing the seed? If so, what species of 
grass seed was sown, and how did it succeed? What kinds of native or naturalized 
grasses grow in the pastures in your part of the county, and what varieties are deemed 
best? How would you make a pasture on our tilled prairie soils, what grasses would 
you sow, and how much seed to the acre? Can we have pastures that will do any good, 
during our winter season? Can our blue-grass be made of service in that direction? 
Will it pay to make pastures and raise stock, Or is it best to devote all our lands and 
energies to the culture of grain? Does it pay to keep up red clover pasture for bog 
grazing, and can hogs be prevented from rooting it up? Do you know of any grass bet- 
ter adapted to our soil and climate than timothy for hay? How about redtop for hay? 
What season of the year or month is the best time to sow timothy in? How much tim- 
othy seed would you sow to an acre? What is the yield, per acre, of timothy hay, in 
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your part of the county? Some farmers cut timothy when it is quite green, others want 
it much ripened before cutting; what think you is the proper rule to be observed? 
Ought horses, cattle or sheep be allowed to graze on our timothy meadows in the fall 
and winter? Do you think such grazing hurtful? 

Hon. A. P. Mason, of township 6, range 10, writes, that he has been growing hay 
mostly for twelve years, and finds timothy most profitable for market; if meadows are 
grazed at all for the aftermath, it should be in the fall months ; considers winter and 
spring pasturing detrimental; feeds his meadows very lightly, and some of them none 
at all; the yield per acre of timothy hay, 1^ tons to the acre; sows timothy about the 
middle of Sept mber; eight quarts to the acre; commences cutting timothy in the blow, 
and aims to finish before it begins to shell; between the blow and shelling is the best; 
for a stock farm, where he would feed his hay, he would have a mixture of clover and 
timothy for meadow; the after feed in the fall would be better, the ground bakes 
less, and stock would crop better and cleaner; his experience in pastures leads him to 
the conclusion that blue-grass in the most profitable. 

William and Thomas J. Barnsback, the former of township 4, range 8, and the latter 
of township 4, range 7, say: We have sown timothy and red clover, and this did well, 
but think blue-grass makes the best pasture; prepare the ground as for wheat; sow the 
seed September 15 to 20th; brush and roll after sowing; sow clover 20th of March; 
blue-grass and white clover are the principal grasses that grow spontaneously ; they sow 
eight pounds of timothy and four pounds of clover seed to the acre for pasture; they 
say good winter pasture can be and is had of blue-grass by not pasturing it through the 
summer; it may be good all winter when snow is not too deep; they think it will pay 
to make pasture and raise stock; that it is the way to keep up our lands for raising 
grain, especially for raising corn and potatoes; they say emphatically, if we neglect to 
raise stock, we will ruin our lands, and that we should aim to hand our lands down to 
our children in as good condition as Nature handed them to us. Think it pays well to 
have red clover pasture for hogs; to prevent rooting, they recommend incision of ring at 
the end of snout ; think timothy is the best grass we have for hay ; they sow nine pounds of 
seed to the acre, or one bushel to five acres ; sow it just ahead of the drill ; yield per acre, 
with them, 1£ to 2 tons per acre; best time to cut timothy is when the seed is in thai 
state they call dough. In regard to pasturing meadows after they are mowed, their ex- 
perience is that it is better to feed all the hay on the meadow than to take it off; would 
take the stock off the meadows before the frost comes out of the ground, say in Febru- 
ary or March. They speak of orchard grass as a very valuable grass, and one that has 
been overlooked by a majority of our farmers ; that its growth is earlier than any other 
we have, and a very strong grower; stock very fond of it; does well combined with red 
clover; the two make the best early and late pasture; the blade of it is ten to fifteen 
Inches long; in an orchard not pastured, they cut it when a little green, and it made a 
good article of hay. 

Samuel P. Gillham, of township 4, range 9, writes, there have been no experiments 
in that part of the county in the way of artificial pastures ; that blue-grass has invari- 
ably succeeded the native wild grasses ; is of the opinion that blue-grass will make their 
best early and late pastures; that stock must be kept off the part designed for winter 
use, during the summer and fall ; thinks blue-grass will do as well in his' section for 
winter pasture, if properly cared for, as it does in Ohio and other places; has twice tried 
red clover pasturage for hogs, and they destroyed it in both instances ; did not use the 
"Herd Hog Tamer;" cannot say whether or not it will succeed. Thinks timothy is the 
grass for the million; early in September the time to sow timothy; known it to do well 
sown in February, and in March, also, when followed by summer rains ; thinks one peck 
of clean timothy seed the proper quantity for each acre, but some prefer but half as 
much; thinks it decidedly the best to cut timothy when the seed is in the dough; if cut 
greener, the nutriment in the seed is lost; if riper, the hay is depreciated and seed 
wasted; his experience is, that a timothy meadow is improved by having the aftermath 
cropped close in the fall and early winter, while the ground is dry and hard, the books, 
to the contrary, notwithstanding; has not estimated the quantity of timothy hay his 
meadows have yielded per acre; Shadrack B. Gillham, his kinsman, of same township, 
has averaged 2 to 2£ tons per acre; intends to try stock raising; is a believer in mixed 
husbandry ; thinks if the plan of confining stock is adopted, then farmers can exercise 
control over stock, improve the breeds of cattle, hogs and sheep, which never could be 
done under the run at-large system. 

N. D. Sweeney, of township 5, range 6, writes that many farmers of his section have 
made pastures by sowing clover on wheat for cattle and horses ; that this has proved 
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satisfactory; but few sheep are kept there; white clover and blue-grass come in spon- 
taneously, but are not, considered beneficial ; would sow clover on wheat the last days of 
February a bushel to five acres ; has found it profitable to pasture his timothy meadows 
until cold, freezing weather. In regatd to raising stock, and having pastures to that 
end, this brings up the all important fence question; if our farms were hedged and 
divided as they should be, then stock that we could control would pay, and the better 
the quality the better the pay; but with poor boundary fences and no subdivisions, stock 
will ruin us ; suggests fencing and subdividing our lands, then raising stock, changing 
or rotating our crops ; new meadows, new pastures, and consequently new land forever; 
thinks it will pay to pasture hogs on clover, and, to prevent rooting, use hog-tamer, 
r^ays timothy hay for working or traveling horses, clover for other kinds, especially for 
milch cows, and prefers it for all un-stabled stock decidedly. For timothy meadow, pre- 
pare ground as for wheat; sow about 1st of September; the average of timothy hay per 
acre about one and one-half tons to the acre in his township ; would cut timothy when 
the major part of the blossom had fallen ; thinks grazing in the winter beneficial to the 
meadows and profitable t> the owner. 

John Weaver, of Swett's Prairie, embracing a part of township 5, range 7, township 
5 range 8, township 6, range 7, and township 6, range 8, writes: In his section there 
are pastures seeded with blue-grass or redtop, some with timothy, and a few with clover, 
but blue-grass and redtop stand at the head of our pasture grasses, except for hogs ; for 
them, clover; for pasture, would prefer to prepare ground in the fall and seed in the 
spring; redtop best adapted to his part of the county for pasturage for all stock, save 
hogs ; blue-grass good for early and late pasture, but heat and summer drouth too often 
parch it and leaves them without pasture ; redtop stands the drouth better than any of 
our naturalized grasses ; would sow half a bushel of seed to the acre for pasture ; red- 
top is good for winter grazing as well as blue-grass, if not cropped in summer. We 
should have pastures and raise stock, if for no other reason than that it is needful as a 
fertilizer and preserver of the soil ; if the farmer's energies run on grain alone, poverty 
will be sure to overtake him and his farm ; hogs do fine on clover with small amount of 
additional food ; timothy our be.-t grass for hay on the uplands ; on damp, wet lands, 
prefers redtop to all others ; sows timothy from first to last of September ; also prepares 
ground well in the fall, and sows the last of February, and sometimes on wheat the last 
of February ; on uplands sows one peck, on bottom lands half a bushel of seed to the 
acre ; oh uplands the yield one ton, on the lowlands two tons of hay to the acre ; would 
cut timothy when the seed is in the milk, as some phrase it; while the ground is solid 
in the fall, meadows may be pastured, but it doesn't do so well in his section after the 
surface becomes softened by fall rains. 

Volney P. Richmond, of township 5, range 8, says he has not known grasses sown 
in his part of the county specially for pastures; timothy meadows in a declining state 
are used for pasturage, and new meadows made ; pastures are improved by judicious 
changing of the stock that graze them, from horses to cattle, cattle to sheep, etc. ; in 
his section pasturing meadows for the aftermath increases the growth of blue-grass 
and white clover, and the timothy begins to runout; our woodland pastures are now 
nearly all blue-grass and white clover, scarcely any of the wild grasses left; he would" 
make a pasture by first sowing pure timothy, mow two to four years, pasture close in fall 
to sheep, and turn to pasturage for general use when needed; if only grass was sown 
would sow last of August, and about six quarts of seed to the acre, but has always suc- 
ceeded best in using a drill with seed sower, and raising crop of wheat tfie first year; 
by keeping stock off blue-grass from June or July until winter, good winter pasturage is 
had ; blue-grass and white clover seem to belong to the soil and will come. To keep 
up our lands, a rotation by pasturing is necessary, say two years in five ; his farm will 
produce more now than when he began in 1847, and thinks it is entirely owing to hia 
pasturing it all it would bear for the last ten years. It pays to sow red clover, whether 
pastured or not; the second crop of seed should be allowed to ripen, as thereby the 
ground will be re-seeded for the ensuing year's growth; timothy may be said to be the 
grass of the county; clover for cows, if possible to get it cured. The yield per acre of 
timothy, in his section, variously estimated thinks one and a half tons an average 
perhaps less ; thinks grazing of meadows in the fall and winter by sheep very bene- 
ficial; don't like cattle and horses on when the ground is soft. 

D. A. Spaulding, of township 6, range 10, has had a provoking experience with red 
clover taking possession of his timothy meadows, notwithstanding the ground had 
been carefully and nicely cultivated in corn for two years, keeping out all weeds and 
clover; and then the third year in oats, that were very rank and heavy; then sowed 
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timothy, yet, after all this extreme care, one-firth of the crop in this case was red clover; 
has sowed timothy and wheat together in a drill, and in this way obtained an excellent 
stand of timothy; also, sowed timothy the last snow of last March, some of it looking 
now very well ; has taken six or seven crops of good timothy hay off a twelve acre lot, but 
last year red clover was so abundant he plowed it up and put in wheat. Has not known 
of experiments in his section of blue-grass for winter grazing; were he to attempt it he 
would not have it grazed iu summer; considers clover pasture good and profitable for 
hogs ; to prevent their rooting it up, would cut off the rim of the nose with a knife ; to do 
this you must take off the rim entirely ; this may seem a barbarous practice, but the wound 
will heal in a few days. Considers no kind of grass equal to timothy for meadows ; some of 
his neighbors sow a peck of seed to the acre; says that the seasons are so variable in 
this climate, that the best time to sow the seed cannot be determined with certainty, but 
as a general rule would sow from the first to the tenth of September; the quantity of 
hay per acre ought to be one and a half to two tons. The farmers about Monticello 
have given more attention to hay than grain ; but the last season some of the meadows 
yielded more red clover and weeds than timothy, and will be put into corn and wheat. 
As for the proper time for cutting either timothy or clover, he thinks that when the 
seeds in the earliest heads are fully formed (but not ripe) is the best. As to letting in 
stock to eat the aftermath, his practice has been to turn in horses and cattle when the 
grass had a good start, and let them eat the principal part of it, but never wnen the 
ground was soft, or in the winter or spring 

Julius A Barnsback, of township 3, range 7, says he has made pastures, and very 
good, by preparing the ground and sowing timothy and clover, two-thirds timothy and 
one-third clover. Is very partial to blue-grass for winter pasturage; has now about ten 
acres of such pasture; considers it worth more to him than ten acres of good corn. 
Clover, blue-grass, timothy and redtop are the chief grasses in pastures about him; red- 
top the poorest of them all. To made a pasture on old tilled lands, if in corn stalks, 
would harrow down across the rows, not plow; for horses and cattle, sow timothy and 
clover; for hogs, clover alone; one bushel seed to six acres; sow clover the last of 
April or first of May, to avoid all freezing after it is up, as it is very tender while young. 
He says we can have blue-grass pasture for winter; 'tis the very thing we want; leave 
it undisturbed all summer and fall, and it will make the finest of pasture all winter, 
save when snow is deep. That it will pay to make pastures and grow more stock and 
less grain, and thereby enrich the land and have more money, with half the work and 
expense; that it will pay to make and keep up red clover pasture for hogs; it is worth 
the same amount of land in corn; demonstrated in 1864, with a lot of seventy hogs: 
turned them to clover in the summer of that year, when their average weight was 100 
pounds ; fed on cjover alone until the first dayjof November (the time of his return home 
from the army), when their weight was doubled; has followed up feeding hogs on clover 
since 1864, and made more out of them than on all the balance of his farm; ha* had 
no hog cliolera *ince; he recommei ds cutting the nose with a hog tamer, to prevent root- 
ing; deems timothy our best grass for hay; would prepare the ground the same as 
for wheat; sow the last days of August to the tenth of J-eptember; would sow* no other 
kind of grass seed with it; sows one peck of pure timothy seed to the acre for meadow; 
yield of timothy per acre, two and a half to three tons; would cut timothy when the 
first bloom is all off; cut in fo»enoon, take up in afternoon; he holds that grazing 
timothy meadows in fall and winter, and until the fifteenth of April, is not injurious, but 
a benefit 

Dr. Dewey, also of township 8, range 7, to whom Mr. Barnsback handed my letter, 
has kindly furnished me with interesting items: He has a 75 acre timothy meadow; 
been good for twelve years; has sold it yearly to highest bidder at an average of over 
$12 per acre, and the use of it for pasturage on the aftermath of considerable value 
for horses, cattle and sheep, and is not very particular how long in the winter they 
tramp it; thinks it ought to undergo a freeze after being tramped; eradicated a growth 
of morning-glories on it once by turning on hogs to root for the bulb, and then had holes 
filled with a rake ; thinks the sod of a timothy meadow must be broken by harrowing or 
other means, and that there is no better grass or more profitale crop; his meadow was 
aown with wheat the first part of September, and the thin places re-sown in following 
fall ; thinks meadows are seldom too heavily seeded ; that redtop is an objectionable 
grass for hay, as shown by all bidders for grass; that it will come in any meadow where 
ground is wet and low, and, therefore, peculiarly adapted to it, but will not do well on 
high ground; thinks at least 20 acres of red clover should be kept on every farm of 160 
acres, where hogs or cattle are kept; thinks it is the beet pasture for both; it will re- 
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plenish poor or worn grounds ; one year old hogs can be taken from it in September or 
October almost as fat as if fully fed for three or four months on corn ; pigs or shotes do 
not do well on it; he has now a luxuriant blue grass pasture; his cattle are voracious for 
it ; butter now made almost as highly colored and flavored from it, as that made in May ; 
thinks our thin lands adapted to it, as it may be seen growing spontaneously in fence 
corners and unplowed portions of prairie fields, showing that the boasted blue-grass re- 
gions of Kentucky have no great advantage, in this respect, over our favored section; 
thinks stock can be more cheaply raised where pastures are not inclosed and lands are 
cheaper, and being near market, we should buy them in low flesh, after being grown, 
and finish fattening them to first class, by improved facilities; this being the practice 
near all large cities, and believes it will become so here. 

Robert Aldrich, of township 5, range 7, writes me that his preference for pasture, 
would be blue-grass; for meadow, timothy or timothy and redtop mixed; but that more 
than thirty years ago, in a talk with Jacob Strawn, on this very subject, the latter said 
he preferred timothy for pasturage, on the rich lands of Morgan county, and added 
that ** blue-grass was fit only for the shade." Mr. Aldrich says that over forty years ago, 
William Hoxsey had an inclosed pasture of many acres of blue-grass, for winUr pastur- 
age of colts, and he and his sons spoke of it as very satisfactory; that the Tiffins have, 
at this time, extensive pastures of blue-grass, in the central part of township 6, range 
6, in this county; that old Judge Judy had the first patch of this grass that fell under 
his observation, and Telemachus Camp the second, from whom he obtained the seed to 
begin his first patch ; that the inclosure about his orchard has a wide border on each 
side, covered with blue-grass, in which he winters his calves, they requiring little else, 
save when snow is deep ; in past years has had blue-grass pasture for his cows in winter, 
the milk and butter being as fine almost as in May; has not experimented with red 
clover pasturage for hogs ; ^as known of the use of wire rings to prevent hogs from 
rooting up clover and other grasses; states 'that in the year 1818, a few bunches of 
white clover could be seen on the road from Judge Judy's to St Louis; but, since that 
time it has rapidly spread, first along roadsides, and widening, until now 'tis found in 
almost ( every nook,' and blue-grass seems not far behind; that his sheep eat little 
else but grasses during winter when ground is bare of snow." He knows of no "natural- 
ized " grasses in his section, unless it be white clover, which seems to accompany blue- 
grass in all places where Indians made permanent locations ; some farmers, over thirty 
years ago, in this county, preferred redtop to timothy, for meadow; that more than thirty 
years ago he tried "ore hard -grass," found it, like blue-grass, not profitable for meadow. 
To make a pasture on prairie land, would prepare the ground as for wheat, sow half a 
peck of blue-grass seed to the acre ; and that, when it is thoroughly swarded, it will, 
like the Anglo-Saxon race, ever retain possession of the area planted. As to the ques- 
tion, whether to raise stock or grow grain, looking prospectively forward, he considers 
it as dangerous a time to predict hopingly, as it was for the parson in time of drouth, 
whe*n solicited to pray for rain, the winds being in the wrong direction ; if present prices 
continue, wheat at one-third its former price, and beef double, he would say, raise stock. 
Has been convinced for a long time, that timothy, cut in the blossom, makes hay with 
more nutriment in it, than when cut after the seed ripens He says that grazing mea- 
dows is still "debatable;" that the late Daniel Ground, Esq., and Thomas Judy, advo- 
cate grazing; has never tried the experiment on his meadow, and had as bountiful a crop 
in 1868 as ever grew before; would sow eight quarts of timothy seed to the acre, at the 
same time wheat would be sown; has sown in the spring, but prefer fall sowing; an 
acre of timothy in his section yields from one and a half to two tons, varying accord- 
ing as the season is favorable or unfavorable. 

Theodore Miller, of township 3, range 6, writes that in his part of the county, red 
clover has been used mostly for artificial pastures ; that the seed, six pounds to the acre, 
is sown on wheat in February; he has, himself, some blue-grass pasture, where the prai- 
rie sod has never been broken, and the blue-grass has gradually supplanted most of the 
prairie grass; this pasture has furnished good grazing thus far this winter; thinks blue- 
grass our most reliable species for pasturage, but it is an important inquiry what species 
will best stand our summer drouths ; there are no instances in his neighborhood of 
specially sowing blue-grass seed f >r pastures, where it is; it has grown spontaneously; 
thinks the farmers of our county should give more attention to stock and less to wheat; 
that the present starvation prices of me.t will convince anyone of that; has paid 
some attention to c'over pasture for hog grazing, and has had good success; has not 
had occasion to prevent hogs from rooting clover; they did it no harm; knows of no 
grass better adapted to our soil and climate, for hay, than timothy; that he sows timothy 
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about the first of September, one peck to the acre; the yield about him being about 
two tons per acre; the best time to cut timothy is when it drops the bloom; does not 
think pasturing of timothy in the fall and winter hurtful, unless the ground is very wet; 
never lets his clover pastures lay more than two years ; puts it either in wheat the second 
fall, or in corn the second spring; corn on clover ground has done better with him than 
wheat. 

Such, Mr. President, are the best ideas and information I was or am capable of fur- 
nishing you on the subjects of Pastures and Meadows. And I am aware that my way 
. of presenting them is a very plain and practical sort of one, and that I have had, after 
my fashion, to spread them out over a considerable space of paper, but you will bear in 
mind that I have two very extensive topics. Pastures and Meadows, thanks to the All- 
Wise Creator, spread themselves extensively over this wide world of ours, clothing it 
with its beautiful green carpet For, as Dr. Warder tells us, the grasses are composed 
of some 280 genera, and, perhaps 4000 species, widely diffused over the surface of the 
globe, adapted to very diverse situations as to latitude and elevation; are spread from 
the equator to the polar circle, from the submerged marshy fens by the sea shore to the 
tops of the mountains, on the very verge of the Alpine glaciers, and northward to the 
region almost of perpetual congelation, where they can enjoy but a few weeks of sun- 
shine ; they are also suited to every variety of soil, and are found upon the rocky prom- 
ontory, where their slender fibres can penetrate but the smallest crack; they are found 
upon dry gravelly knolls, and even upon blowing sands, which, indeed, they bind to- 
gether with their multitude of small roots, so as to defy the action of winds and 
waves upon the seashore ; they clothe with verdure the stiffest clays, and also thrive in 
the loose black soils of our vast prairies. Every soil and situation has grass plants ap- 
propriate to it, so that pasture of the " green herb" is provided by the benevolent Creator 
for all His creatures. Of this great family of plants, which is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant group, when considered in relation to man, we find that the seed and herbage 
furnish a principal portion of the food of the race, and the races under His control. 

The following extracts, from the address by J. C. Burroughs, on " Corn and its Man- 
agement," have been widely copied and commended in the Western papers: 

Illinois is the greatest corn producing State in the Union; and yet her general average 
yield per acre is put down below thirty bushels. This speaks bad for our application 
of the art, however much we may know of the science of corn culture. A few good 
farmers in every county, whose crops of corn, for a series of years, average from fifty to 
one hundred bushels per acre, are standing witnesses to the fact that the low general av- 
erage yield of the State is referable solely to indifferent culture ; that neither unfavora- 
ble climate, condition, nor lack of fertility, is responsible. 

The land best adapted to the growth of Indian corn, in all its perfection, contains a 
deep, rich, warm, mellow and porous soil, fully permeable to the air, heat and moisture. 
The alluvial soil of the American Bottom, and those similar in the Scioto, Miami and 
Muskingum valleys of Ohio, furnish us the best type of soil for the production of corn 
in its greatest perfection Next in adaptation is the sod ground of our prairie State — 
rich in decaying and decayed vegetable matter, lacking probably only a little more 
sand, whereby its friability and warmth would be increased, to make it a perfect corn 
soil. We need not expect to get a paying crop from stiff clays; h rd, tough, compact, 
wet lands, however rich they may be in the elements of fertility, they lack porousness 
and warmth ; by their compactness they exclude the air, heat and moisture, so neces- 
sary to a thrifty growth of corn. 

Preparation of the Soil. — The roots of corn, in favorable circumstances, descend to 
a depth of four or five feet; they do so in quest of food, and the crop above ground is 
usually the more luxuriant the deeper the roots are enabled to penetrate ; the size qf the 
ear depends upon the size of the stalk; the size of the stalk upon the size of the roots; 
and the extent of roots upon the depth and fineness of your seed bed. In preparing 
land for corn, I am, therefore, an advocate of deep plowing; it may not be essential 
upon our new and rich soil, but it is absolutely necessary upon your older and partially 
exhausted fields. 

Let us look at one of our average fields, that has been annually cultivated in corn 
and wheat for the last thirty years. What is its condition? Its soil, whitened by con- 
tinued exposure to the sun, its surface soil largely exhausted of its fertility by over- 
cropping, and by a continued system of shallow plowing, by the pressure of the heel of 
the plow, by the constant travel of the team in the furrow, and the tendency of the rains 
to wash down and cement the finer and clay portions of earth, we have formed a hard- 
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pan not six inches from the surface. What is the effect of this? Our land is wet in 
the spring when we ought to be plowing, the heat that should warm up the soil is con- 
sumed in evaporating water, and this, in time, produces a degree of cold that makes 
your land unfit for a growth of corn; but the evil effects of this hardpan does not stop 
here ; in midsummer, when corn is making its greatest growth and is drawing heav- 
iest upon the soil, this hardpan not only prevents the roots from going down, but cuts 
off the plant food and moisture supplied by the capillary action of the soil. Under 
such circumstances, you need not expect a good crop What shall we do? I say, lay 
land down to grass ; or, if you must cultivate such land in corn, tear up the soil at least 
twelve inches deep, and destroy this hardpan. 

Mr. John L. Gill, of Columbus, Ohio, upon a piece of bottom land that had been an- 
nually cultivated in corn for forty years, anxious to test the effect of deep culture on 
corn, plowed 11$ acres to a depth of eight inches, then followed with a subsoil plow, 
loosening, but not turning up, the soil to a depth of eight inches more. This tract and 
an adjoining piece had never been plowed to a depth exceeding six inches. The neigh- 
boring piece was plowed the usual depth, and planted on the 7th of May. Mr Gill 
planted on the 10th. On the shallow plowed land the corn came up and looked, for a 
few weeks, as well as on the deep plowed land. But when the heat of July came, the 
corn on the shallow plowed land came to a stand still; the leaves curled and drooped, 
and gave unmistakable evidences, of suffering from drouth, while that on the deep plow- 
ed land was growing vigorously, and indicated no lack of moisture. The result was 
that Mr. Gill obtained 120 bushels per acre, while the adjoining field yielded less than 
40 bushels per acre. This fact is well authenticated, and is but one instance of the. 
good effect of deep plowing. Mr. Gill's great success is referable to thorough and deep 
preparation of his soil before planting. 

And here, gentlemen of the Convention, is the starting point and secret of success. 
Let us substitute heavy teams for light ones; let us gear three heavy horses to a 14-inch 
plow, where we now use two light horses to a 12-inch plow, ft costs no more in hired 
labor; one man can attend either. In this way we may get our land plowed deeper, and 
more of it in a day. Again, the soil must be finely pulverized. To this end, plow twice 
before planting. It is much easier to get your land in order with large plows, heavy 
harrows and double teams, than it is after planting, with small plows, light cultivators 
and single teams. After the field has been thoroughly prepared— and I mean tfwrough 
work, gentlemen — proceed to check it off from east to west with a three-rowed marker. 
When this is done, proceed to run off with a plow from north to south. In this furrow 
the seed corn is to be planted. I call especial attention to the fact that the furrow in 
which the corn is planted should run north and south. This enables the sun, that has 
not yet mounted the zenith, to cast her warm and genial rays at noonday upon the 
planted hill ; striking the shoulder of the hills perpendicularly, the heat penetrates to 
the seed, warms up the soil, and promotes rapid and healthy germination. To planting 
in deep furrows running east and west, more than to bad seed, are poor stands attributa- 
ble ; the ridge made by the plow on the edge of the furrow for the most part prevents 
the rays of the sun from shining directly upon the planted hills; and the crusted earth 
of the hilled surface reflects those rays of the sun that strike them obliquely; thus is 
lost, to a great extent, the full benefits of Spring's genial sun. This difficulty is further 
promoted by the general practice of our farmers in covering their corn too deep Phys- 
iologists have laid it down as a rule that seed should be covered with twice their diame- 
ter of earth. This rule, however, does not hold good in all cases. The depth of plant- 
ing should depend upon the quality and nature of soil and time of planting. Early 
corn, upon the most of our soil, should not be covered with more than one inch of 
earth. The later the planting, the warmer the season ; and lighter the soil, the deeper 
should the corn be covered These hints, properly carried out, will make the difference 
between a good and a poor stand, which in the end generally makes the difference be- 
tween a good and a poor crop. 

I differ with the most of our farmers as to the width of planting corn. The greatest, 
enemy to a corn plant is a corn plant, and there is more danger of getting too many 
plants in a hill than from getting the hills too close together. Careful experiments have 
shown that corn planted in drills, one stalk to the hill, eighteen inches apart, produce 
the largest results. This system, with our farmers, however, is impracticable ; it neces- 
sitates hoe work. In our State, where the price of corn does not average over fifty 
cents per bushel, this does not pay. Our land is full of weed seeds, and we must use 
horse power both ways to keep them down. I recommend, however, planting in drills, 
upon new land, free of weed seeds, and in a high state of cultivation. But I wish to> 
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urge the necessity of closer planting than is usual, to secure increased returns. While 
five feet square will give about 1,7(H) hills per acre, four feet each way will give 2,700, 
and four feet one way and three feet the other will give more than 8,700 hills per acre. 
My observation has taught me that the hills of corn in a field planted five feet apart 
each way, and with four stalks to a hill, will not shuck any more corn per hill 
than those in a field planted four feet one way and three feet the other, and two stalks 
to a hill. If this proposition is correct, and I think it is, then the field planted four by 
three feet, and two stalks to the hill, will turn out twice as much corn as are planted 
five by five feet, and four stalks to the hill. 

Time of Planting. — I am asked what time shall we plant? By many this is consid- 
ered very important I answer by saying, do not wait for the whippowills to hallo; do 
not wait for certain phases of the moon ; Out plant an noon as you can pet your land in 
order, when spring announces her coining by the budding of trees and the greenness of 
meadows. This time may occur, with us, by the middle of April, or it may not before 
the middle of May. The largest and best yield of corn I ever had was from a field 
planted on the 12th and 13th of April, 1860, and my whole experience has been in fa- 
vor of early planting. It gives the corn more time to grow and become well rooted, 
and you more time to cultivate it before the arduous and urgent labors of wheat, hay, 
and oat harvests, that witn us follow each other in quick succession. 

After Cultivation. — If your land is not thoroughly pulverized, immediately after plant- 
ing, put on your roller. This has two good effects ; it crushes the clods, thereby im- 
proving the physical condition of your soil, and at the same time levels the surface, 
which enables you in your first plowing to cultivate close to the young plants. Just be- 
fore the corn comes up, put on a large two-horse harrow and drive astride each row; 
the advantage in this is incalculable. If done on a warm and bright day, its effects are 
soon visible. This process destroys grass and weeds, in their embryo state, by the mil- 
lions ; and by breaking the crusty surface it lets in the heat and air, and lets out the 
tender sprouts. Under these circumstances the corn comes forth, not only quick, but 
exhibits a vigor of growth and vitality of constitution that remain visible during the 
entire year. 

The first culture or stirring of the soil after the corn is fairly up should be deep, throw- 
ing the dirt from the corn, to let in the warmth of the sun close to the roots, and every 
additional stirring shallower, as the corn plants increase in size and extend their roots. 
I know that this is the reverse of the general practice, but I believe a very bad practice. 
It certainly does no good to cut and tear off the roots of large corn. Use, then, while 
your cornis small, the common plow, and in laying-by the three or five-hoed cultivator. 
It is here that I condemn the sulky cultivators for general use in our county. They fail 
to stir the soil deep or thorough while the corn is small, and when the cqrn is large, we 
can't use them They have proved an unprofitable investment to our farmers, and 
could all be bought up at a very small fraction of their cost. While our corn is small, 
we should cultivate not only deep, but often — corn likes an aerated and healthy soil. 
Frequent plowings do more than the simple destruction of weeds. The parts of the soil 
are minutely divided; the air gets access to every particle; it is rendered lighter, more 
open, and more permeable to the roots Constant stirring of the soil decomposes its 
organic matter, so that wherever the fibres of the roots penetrate, they find food provi- 
ded for them, and an abundant supply of the oxygen of the atmosphere to aid in pre- 
paring it. All soils contain, likewise, an admixture of fragments of those minerals of 
which the granite and trap rock are composed, which, by their decay, yield new supplies 
of inorganic food to the growing plant. The more frequently they are turned and ex- 
posed to the air. the more rapidly do these fragments crumble away, and decompose into 
plant food. We then actually increase the fertility of our land by stirring it. 

Again, the dryer the season, the more frequently and thoroughly should the ground be 
worked. I know this is a mooted question among our farmers. One declares that he 
plowed his corn when the season was dry, and killed it. Another, with equal certainty, 
declares that he has kept his corn growing thriftily by frequent plowings during 
drouth. There seems to be a contradiction here. These very different results do often 
attend the cultivation of corn plowed at the same time during dry weather. There is, 
then, a reason for this conflict of opinion. The question turns upon the condition of 
the land at the time the plowing is done, whether the effects will be beneficial or not. 
Land that is planted to corn and left as the late spring rains often leave it — run and 
demented together— if not stirred, soon becomes dried out, baked and hard. The grow- 
ing corn, grass and weeds drink up its little moisture, and its crusty surface cuts off 
supplies from the atmosphere above. Left in this condition, when the heat of summer 
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or drouth approaches, the corn leaves curl, decay and give unmistakable signs of suf- 
fering. The improvident farmer then puts in his plow, but what is the result? The 
land turns up flaky and hard; the fissures between the clods and sods let in too much 
heat and air in immediate contact with the roots, and the results, therefore, are fatal. 
On the other hand, your neighbor may be plowing in an adjoining field to great advan- 
tage He Jim been plowing all the time, and kept his land in breathing condition His 
land is, therefore, moist, and stirring it and turning it over, adds to its absorbing power, 
and excites capillary attraction from below. The effect, therefore, is good. 

Harvesting Corn. — The manner of shucking and cribbing corn, as practiced by our 
farmers, by driving a wagon astride every fifth row, shucking the corn, and throwing it 
into the wagon, driving the wagon to the crib, and unloading with a large scoop, is the 
most expeditious manner known, bearing a wide contrast with the system yet practiced 
in some of the States, where they jerk the corn and throw it upon the ground, then pick 
it up and put it into a wagon, then drive to a yard and throw it out, then pick it up, 
shuck it, and threw it upon the ground again ; then pick it up and put it in a basket, 
then take the basket and empty the corn into the wagon, then drive off to a crib, and 
finish up the long and tedious process by putting the corn in the crib by hand and basket 

There is much of our corn harvested by cutting up and putting in shocks, sixteen 
hills each way to the shock. The advantages of this are more than counterbalanced by 
the disadvantages, unless your corn is very poor and only fit for fodder. A man can 
shuck two loads per day, of corn standing in the field, as easy as he can one load from 
the shock. It costs us, then, twice as much to shuck our corn after we have it in the 
shock. In addition to this, the quality of the corn is usually damaged — I would say, fully 
ten per cent It is questionable, then, where labor is so high, wheat and oat straw so 
plenty, and hay so cheap, whether or not the value of the corn fodder, as usually man- 
aged, over and above the 'value of the stalk field, is worth the cosi of cutting up, the 
difference in cost of shucking, the damage to the corn, and extra cost of handling and 
feeding it. In my judgment it is not Cutting up corn is practiced in our county 
mostly for the purpose of putting the land in wheat This is unnecessary, unless the 
corn is blown down. I much prefer sowing the wheat m the stand ng corn: the stalks 
catch and hold the snows of winter, and, by shading the ground, prevent the excess of 
freezing and thawing so fatal to winter wheat 

In conclusion, we must pay more attention to drainage. Corn will not do well upon 
wet, or rather soaked, land, however good the cultivation it may receive. I know of no 
better way of improvement here, than by a correct system of plowing, whereby your 
land is freed of all surface water. I must here refer you to my address, delivered be- 
fore the County Agricultural and Mechanical Society, last fall 

Some attention must be paid to the destruction of the weeds. The cockle-burr and 
rag-weeds are great enemies to the farmers; they start early in the spring, are thrifty 
growers, prosper with the same cultivation you give your corn, occupy much space, and 
consume much of the substance of your land. It is impossible to grow a large crop in 
a field taken by these pests. Their annihilation would be a blessing to every corn- 
grower. We ask a united effort for their destruction, which can be easily attained by 
summer fallows and a succession of small grain crops. 

The time has come when we should pay some attention to renovating our corn land, 
by laying down to grass, and returning, at least, the accumulations around our barns 
and in our farm yards. Jt will keep any man poor to raise corn upon poor land. 

I append a statement, showing the cost of cultivating and shucking a twenty-acre 
field of corn, with every item of expense, in the order which they occur: 

First plowing, ten days, at $8 per day $80 00 

Second " " u 80 00 

Two days harrowing, at $8 per day 6 00 

One and a half days marking off 4 50 

" " checking off 4 60 

Two droppers, two days, at $1 each. 4 00 

Three bushels seed corn 2 00 

Three days harrowing and rolling, after planting, at f 3 per day 9 00 

First plowing, 5 days, single team, $2 10 00 

Second " 4 " " 8 00 

Third " 4 " " 8 00 

Cultivating, 3 days 6 00 

Total cost of cultivation , . . .$128 00 

—81 
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Add to this $7 50 per acre to coyer interest on valuation of land. . .$160 00 

Cost of shucking and cribbing 50 00 

Leaving the cost of fencing and taxes to be paid by the stalk-field, we 

have $328 00 

as total expense of cultivating and shucking a twenty acre field 
of corn. 

Then if we have 60 bushels per acre, or 1,200 bushels, our corn has cost us, in the 
crib, 27-J- cents per bushel. When the yield goes above 60 bushels per acre, it decreases 
the cost per bushel, and when it falls beneath 60 bushels per acre, it increases the cost 
per bushel. 

The Western Plough-boy. Published by John York Sawyer. Edwardsville, 1831. 

The Industrial interests of Madison County would hardly be fairly reported without 
an allusion to the first agricultural paper published in Illinois, as above. It was a 
■emi-monthly octavo of sixteen pages, continued through twenty-five numbers, and then 
discontinued for ** various good and substantial reasons, " among which the editor enu- 
merates " the backwardness of gentlemen engaged in agricultural pursuits in giving in- 
formation of the course or value of their crops," and the smallness of the subscription, 
causing subscribers to forget to pay it at all. It is largely made up of extracts from 
the " American Farmer," the " New England Farmer ," etc. ; but has some original ar- 
ticles of interest, and in any event, must have awakened agricultural thought. 

The editor gives the successful experiment of the editor of the u Kaskaskia Demo- 
crat," in raising silk, and is anxious to have the sugar cane tried in Illinois. 

The industrial statistics of Madison county are given. It u contains (April 9, 1831) 
4 tan yards, 8 shoe-makers' shops, 2 castor oil presses, 1 joiner's shop, 1 one wool card- 
ing machine, 28 blacksmiths' shops, 12 inclined wheel grist mills, 1 inclined wheel saw 
mill, 1 printing office, 1 hatter's shop, 4 gunsmiths' shops, 1 shop for making screw au- 
gers, 4 geared horse mills, 5 cooper shops, 2 steam distilleries, 1 1 wagon makers' shops, 
7 water saw mills, 5 water grist mills, 3 cabinet makers' shops, 2 tailor shops, 6 sad- 
dlers' shops, 1 watch maker's shop, 1 chair maker's shop, 1 fulling mill, 1 steam saw 
mill, 2 newspapers published." 

The editor reports peach trees and young apple trees killed by the severe winter, just 
past, in the central and north part of the State. He notes the advent of strawberries 
(wild?) on the 1st, and May Duke Cherries on the 3d of June. 

He quotes from the ** Southern Agriculturist" an enumeration of "no less than sev- 
en" agricultural journals in the United States: " New England Farmer," Boston; "New 
York Farmer," New York; " Genesee Farmer," Rochester; " American Farmer," Bal- 
timore; " Western Tiller," Cincinnati; " Western Plovgh-boy," Edwardsville; "South- 
ern Agriculturist," Charleston. 

A communication from B. W. Brooks, of Jonesboro, gives some interesting experience 
with redtop, orchard grass, tall meadow oat grass, etc, and anticipates modern ideas of 
the excellence of clover for hog pasture. 

The editor exhorts his readers to plant nuts and acorns, and be making ready for the 
destitution of timber, which awaited the next generation. He has " been shown three 
skeins of sewing silk, raised in Sangamon county, near Springfield," and mentions 
Mountain Sprout Watermelons, from Hiram Arthur; large Roman ite apples, from Gov. 
Bond and Gershom Flagg; and Yellow Belleflowers, Grey Butter Pears and Quinces, from 
J. W. Collet. 

Compared with the agricultural papers of the present day, the " Plough-boy" appears 
of very little value, and shows that there has been immense progress in the method of 
studying and teaching agriculture. The present generation wants facts, and must have 
every speculation or theory backed by an array of figures. Its method grows scientific, 
and, doubtless, very much to the advantage of progressive agriculture. 

in. manufactures. 

Under the head of Natural Resources, a good deal has already been said of the coarser 
or more immediate manufactures of the county. I have spoken of the extensive manu- 
facture of lime, at Alton, and the potteries of Upper Alton. The manufacturing of 
wood, demanded for furnishing barrels for the large amount of flour manufactured, lime 
burned, and apples and potatoes grown, gives a great importance to the coopers' trade. 
Boxes for fruit, vegetables, plug tobacco, etc, are manufactured in considerable quantity 
at Allon. Planing mills, sash and door factories, do considerable business; and both 
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Alton and Highland manufacture carriages that make a good exhibition of work at our 
annual county Fairs. Agricultural machinery of various kinds, especially of threshing 
machines, is made, at Alton, in quantity. Flouring mills are numerous, of course, 
where there is so large an amount of wheat grown. There are twenty, or more, in the 
county — at Alton, Godfrey, Fosterburg, Bethalto, Moro, Edwardsville, Collinsville, Troy, 
Marine, Alhambra, Highland, and other points. Alton has a large cracker factory, 
where flour is stiir further advanced in the preparation for consumption. There are 
large woolen mills at Alton, and smaller ones at Highland, and perhaps other points. 
There are numerous breweries, furnishing beer and ale, the consumption of which has 
largely increased with the German population. Alton, Edwardsville, Collinsville, Ma- 
rine, and Highland, are the points of its manufacture. Distilling is not so important a 
business as in former years. Tobacco manufacture is now an important business in 
Alton, and the manufacture of cigars is prosecuted there, and, to a small extent, at other 
points. The manufacture of bells, for domestic animals, is carried on at Collinsville, 
and a large and extensive trade in them built up by the energy of one of the citizens of 
that place. Glass, of a superior quality, has been manufactured at Alton, during the 
last year, from Cap-au-gris sand and Alton lime. The printing business is carried on at 
half a dozen or more offices, connected with as many English and German newspapers, 
in Alton, Edwardsville, and Highland. The returns of the United States census, for 
1870, will, no doubt, exhibit a great advance in manufactures. 

IV. COMMERCE AND TRANSPORTATION 

are fairly represented in this county. In spite of the overshadowing proximity of St 
Louis, a good business, in many branches of wholesale merchandise, is done in Alton, 
and each village and town, of course, has more or less local trade. There are some five 
or six banks, all of them, I believe, in good standing; an old and well known insurance 
company built up at Alton — and the means of transit iucrease almost daily. 

The Chicago and Alton ,Terre Haute, Alton and St Louis, Madison County, St Louis, 
Yandalia and Indianapolis, Decatur and East St. Louis, and Rockford, Rock Island and St 
Louis railroads, all run through the county, and give an outlet to travel and freight in 
every direction; and these six roads will, no doubt, be increased, ere long, by other and 
competing lines, projected or in contemplation. 

Alton has its own packet, connecting it with St. Louis, and lies on the great highway 
of the waters of the Upper Mississippi and Illinois. 



THE AGKICULTURAL, HOETICULTURAL AND OTHER 
RESOURCES OF SANGAMON COUNTY. 



Contributed by JAMES T. DWYER, o» Springfield. 



Sangamon county, which was organized into a county in the year 1822, from its 
central geographical position, and natural advantages, was selected by the people of the 
State of Illinois as the most eligible point for the permanent location of the seat of 
government — Springfield becoming the capital city of the State, in the year 1837. 

When first formed, it included within its limits the present counties of Sangamon, 
Logan, Mason, Menard. Tazewell, Cass, and parts of Morgan, Christian, McLean, Mar- 
shall, Woodford and Putnam. By an act of the General Assembly (1824), it was re- 
duced considerably in size, and was still further reduced, to its present dimensions, by 
an additional act, approved February 15, 1889. 

The name is of Indian origin, and is derived from the Sangamo river, which flows 
through the northern portion of the county. 

It contains 548,439 acres of land, about one-eighth part of which was, in the earlier 
days, heavily timbered, and the balance is rolling or level prairie, easily drained and 
cultivated, and all equal in fertility to the lands of any other county in the State, and 
difficult to surpass in any country. It cannot be said to be well supplied with streams 
of water, particularly the southern half. The north fork of Sangamon river enters from 
the eastward, and unites with the south fork after both have flowed some miles through 
the county. They form the main river, which flows in a northwesterly course, approach- 
ing, on the north, within four miles of the city of Springfield, and furnishing, through 
her water-works, an abundant supply of water, the quality of which is excellent for all 
domestic and manufacturing purposes. All the other streams flow into the Sangamon, 
draining the country effectually, there being no swamps or untillable lands, excepting the 
bottom lands flooded by the occasional overflows from the streams and river, and its 
primary forks. A vast number of wells are sunk all over the county, furnishing hard 
water, used for domestic purposes, and, in dry summers, and very cold, dry winters, largely 
depended on for supplying the stock With drinking water. 

Within the county, the whole length of the Sangamon river and its two forks, inclu- 
ding its various windings, is about fifty miles, and it is along these and the other streams 
that the forests flourish, the bulk of the timber being found in varieties and quality 
similar to that found south, in the other parts of the State, with the exception of the 
white and yellow poplars. y 

These timber lands, when cleared and properly cultivated, are more desirable than 
the prairie soil for wheat, fruit and nurseries, while their favorable situation on the 
water courses, gives them a value in dry seasons which the prairies are deprived of. 

BUILDING MATERIALS. 

The limestones, which are very abundant, are of an inferior quality, being unfit for the 
manufacture of good white lime or material for the construction of Macadamized 
roads. Although the present, or old State House, is constructed of a beautiful brown 
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atone, that retains its originality and harmonious coloring since the erection of the 
building, it is claimed to be unsuitable for general building purposes — seams of fossil 
shells, which readily yield under a slight preasure, or decay from atmospheric influences, 
being distributed all through the quarry. Sandstones of untried quality are abundant, 
some of which, used in the fronts, make a very pleasing building to the eye, but enough 
of the "tooth of time" has not yet been applied for the testing of their merits. Indeed, 
no first-class building stone, of any description, has been found within the limits of the 
county, and all the stone used in our public buildings, erected since the opening of rail- 
ways, are brought from other parts of the State — the quarries at Joliet furnishing all the 
cut stone for the frontage of the new State House, now in course of erection. [Note. — 
Since writing the preceding remarks, a very fine and valuable quarry of building stone has 
been discovered on Rock Branch, in this county, it being a fine description of lime- 
stone, taking a fair polish, and is claimed to be as good as any building stone in the 
State.] 

Fire-clay, and clay for the making of brick of an average quality, and drainage pipe, 
"are found everywhere. 

The future prosperity and wealth of the county depends entirely on our coal interests. 
Were the whole surface soil of the county blasted so effectually as to forever annihilate 
its agriculture, the resources of our coal formation will be a never-ending source of 
employment and wealth. The time is not far distant when, possibly, animal power will 
be superceded by steam in the cultivation of the soil, and no country is richer in her 
accessible coal deposits. The whole county is certainly underlaid with several sheets 
of coal, varying in thickness from one foot to five and one-half or six feet. As yet, only 
five shafts have been sunk, four of which now yield a total of between six and seven 
hundred tons a day, or seventeen thousand bushels ; and each shaft can supply five 
hundred tons daily. These four shafts are all in the vicinity of Springfield: 

The Converse, or North Shaft, being 254 feet in depth; 
" Loose, " South " " 287 " " 

«« Howlett, " East " " 205 " " 

" Starne&Shutt,West " " 158 " " 

There being a distance of eight miles between the Howlett and Loose shafts, showing 
that the vein of coal underlies the whole city of Springfield. 

The wages paid the miners for cutting out the coal is one dollar a ton, of two thou- 
sand pounds, or twenty-five bushels of eighty pounds ; and as it sells at the shaft for 
7-J- cents a buslttl, and in Springfield for 10 cents, the daily distribution of cash paid 
for coal, during %.e winter months, is over fifteen hundred dollars. 

The fifth shaft is sunk at Pleasant Plains, sixteen miles, in a straight line, northwest 
from the Converse shaft. The depth of this shaft is only 95 feet It is situated on the 
Springfield and Illinois Southeastern Railway, and as the coal is claimed to be of the 
best quality, no doubt it will contribute to the future advantage of the county. 

EARLY SETTLERS. 

The pioneer settlers were not blessed with numerous flocks and herds and household 
goods, but, such as they were, they made good use of them from the beginning. 

The first farm was opened in the county by Mr. Pulliam, on Sugar Creek. This farm 
was commenced about 1816. Pulliam also erected the first grist mill and cotton gin 
propelled by animal power. Later, when the public lands were surveyed and opened to 
entry, Mr. Israel Archer made the first entry of a tract of land, in the year 1828, and 
the same day that Mr. Archer entered his land, the books of the land office show that 
five other parties also entered, making six entries on one day. 

The manufactures were all of the most domestic character; cotton was grown, carded, 
spun and wove into fabrics, for their coarse clothing, and considerable quantities were 
baled and hauled to St Louis ; tow shirts, made from flax, were fashionable, and native 
sheep furnished, in connection with buckskin, warm garments for the winter clothing. 
Beeswax, honey and peltry formed a considerable share of the available currency of the 
county, and corn ground at a horse mill was eaten from necessity; hogs ran wild in the 
woods, and the hunting of wolves and wild cats was a matter of necessity, to protect the 
young stock from destruction. 

THE CORN CROP. 

How little'did Pulliam dream, when he was planting his first crop of corn, that field B 
of one thousand acres would be grown within rifle shot of his cabin, or that one-fourth 
of all the acres of land in the county would be, in less than fifty years, one vast oce an 
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of waring corn. Could he read the State Auditor's reports for the past ten years, what 
would be his amazement to learn that the acres of corn in Sangamon county were, for 
the years — 

1861 114,908 1866 114,952 

1862 *110,000 1867 182,486 

1863 *110,000 1868 126,491 

1864 105,662 1869 ... 124,652 

1865 113,519 1870 125,548 

—making a grand total, in ten years, of oyer one million and a quarter of acres culti- 
yated in Indian corn alone 1 

wheat. • 

The extent of the wheat crops, during the same period of ten years, would be no less 
surprising to Pulliam — the same tables showing that there were acres of wheat, in — s 

1861 41,255 1866 24,266 

1862 *35,000 1867 25,182 

1863 *35,000 1868 33,295 

1864 38,661 1869 40,689 

1865 27,768 1870 86,367 

or, 332,483 acres; which, at an average of fifteen bushels to the acre, would make a 
loaf of bread equal to one million barrels of flour. 

These figures are calculated to excite some anxiety as to the lasting fertility of the 
soil ; but we may console ourselves with the reflection that the average annual yield of 
corn per acre is not over thirty bushels, and of wheat, twelve bushels will cover the 
average. Usually, the corn designed for feeding stock, during the winter months, is cut 
and shocked in squares of from twelve to sixteen hills, or when the season is as favorable 
for gathering it as it has been this past year, a large amount is pulled and the ears 
cribbed. 

Of late years, the failure of wheat crops has been discouraging, and many causes 
assigned for these seeming dispensations of an angry Providence. But people who sow- 
poor seed, and prepare and cultivate the soil as if it was as prolific as the Garden of 
Eden, need not hope for very striking success in wheat growing. Crops of wheat have 
been made, averaging forty bushels to the acre, and very large crops have been harvested 
in this county. Seneca Wood superintended the cultivation of 500 acres of wheat, in 
1842, on the Johnson Farm, at Chatham The cutting of this croj was dooe with 
cradles ; it being a wet season, the cradlers worked in water knee-deep. The following 
year, four hundred acres more were added to the wheat crop, and a " Hussey reaping 
machine," brought from Baltimore, two years before, by Mr. Bowers, was used in securing 
this crop. It did not average over ten bushels to the acre, and was sold at 85 cents a 
bushel. The fence-rails around this farm were cut and split for 30 cents a hundred. 
Monthly wages paid the ordinary farm hands was $7. Cradlers earned from $1 to $1 25 
a day. 

Some years later, Mr. Van Bergen made a crop of 4000 bushels, which he sold for 
$1 the bushel ; but, take it altogether, wheat growing has not been a very profitable crop 
in this county. 

THE OAT CROP 

has not been such as good farmers would desire for profit This county being the point 
selected by Ramsdell, for experimenting on a large scale with his Norway oats, its success 
has become part of its agricultural history. Ramsdell furnished his agent, Mr. Post, with 
two thousand bushels of Norway oats, agreeing to give him a fixed price for a certain 
number of bushels. This seed oats was distributed amongst our farmers, some agreeing 
to grow it for so much a bushel, others taking it at so much an acre. The season 
was unfavorable for the growing of oats — the want of rains damaging the crop 
materially. Notwithstanding this and other drawbacks, the crop grown on Mr. Post's 
account reached fifty thousand bushels, or twenty-five bushels for each bushel of seed 
sown — enongh to satisfy Ramsdell that he could not persuade people to give him a 
fancy price for seed, with a stock of 50,000 bushels grown in one county ready to be 
thrown into market. The crop grown by Mr. Post was, for some reason, refused, and 
' Ramsdell and Norway oats are now in court, testing his legal responsibility on his con- 

* Average?, no reports having been made for these years. 
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tract As to the comparative merits of the quality of the grain, there is a great differ- 
ence of opinion; but one fact has been clearly demonstrated, and one that farmers 
generally should profit by, and that is : that oats can be raised in great quantities when 
good seed is sown ; and as this crop comes in two months in advance of the corn crop, 
the growing hogs could be led on it, and a large amount of flesh made without much 
cost or risk. k 

TIMOTHY 

has long been grown in this county, the annual yield being several thousand tons. The 
largest meadow (of 300 acres) is Mr. Van Bergen's, averaging annually one and one- 
half tons to the acre. 

BLUE-GRASS 

pastures are extensive. Captain James N. Brown, being at an early day satisfied that, 
for winter pasture, no crop was equal to it, secured several hundred acres of this valu- 
able grass, and it will continue to be a favorite until the value of the land forbids the 
continuance of the present system of farming, requiring large tracts for feeding pur- 
poses. 

HEMP. 

At one period, contractors furnished the government navy yard, at Norfolk, with five 
hundred tons of water-rotted hemp annually, for five years. Three places were selected 
in this county and one in Menard, where the hemp was grown, water-rotted and prepared 
for shipment. The ropes only, used in baling, were manufactured on the premises. 
This hemp, after standing all the tests of the navy yard, was pronounced equal to any 
foreign hemp, and the business would have been continued and increased, but it was 
discovered that Illinois hemp would seriously interfere with the hemp of Kentncky, and 
our hemp interests were sacrificed to the cupidity of some corrupt official. This was as 
far back as the year 1847. At the present day, nothin- would pay better than raising 
hemp, although the use of wire rigging in ships has superceded hempen cordage. The 
market price of it in St. Louis, at present, is $300 a ton, and quite recently there were 
but nine bales in that market. 

ORCHARDS AND NURSERIES. 

FrancW Orchard. — There are but few orchards in the county the fruit of which is 
especially designed#for the supply of the market of Springfield. Lucius C. Francis has 
nine hundred apple' trees, embracing all the valuable acclimated varieties of summer, 
fall and winter fruits. His plum orchard, which is young, and commenced bearing this 
year, numbers six hundred trees, and, as he uses the wheelbarrow curculio bumper, his 
own invention, there can be no doubt of his having cut out for himself a big job of 
annoying work, likely to last for a long life-time. He also cultivates small fruits, hav- 
ing three acres of Lawton and Eittatinny blackberries. Although bees are not in the 
fruit line, he has an extensive and profitable apiary His cash receipts for honey, in 
1869, were over $2lK)0. This year, the dry season destroyed the bee pasturage, and no 
swarms were thrown off, but he has sold a large amount of honey. It is sent to market 
in boxes, especially prepared — the comb being cut from the hive boxes and placed in 
fresh boxes, it arrives in market in good order, and commands several cents a pound 
more than if sent in the boxes as taken from the hive. Had the year 1870 been as 
favorable for bees as 1869 had been, the honey of this county would have sold for 
$5000. 

Seneca Wood's Orchard and Experience. — In the fall of 1860, Mr. Wood set out two 
hundred apple trees and one hundred peach trees, on what had been heavy oak and 
hickory land, with a fine southern exposure, and heavy timber to protect it on the north 
and west. Trees five years old lived and made a fine growth, and in 1854 and 1855 bore 
some fruit. The winter of 1855 and 1836 killed one hundred and fifty apple trees and 
all the peaches. The apples left were Yellow Belleflower, Red Canada, Black Detroit 
and Golden Russet, with some seedlings, which have done well since. In 1858. he set 
out two hundred apple trees on a high ridge, sixty feet above the bank of the creek, and 
laying exposed to north and northeast winds and cold, with no protection. The English 
Russett, Belmont and Munson Sweet have done well on the north bleak ridge, and bear 
profusely. A portion of the hill has a southern exposure, but open to the north, on 
which trees of all kinds which he has tried, have done exceedingly well. 
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Yellow Harvest, Astrachan, Red June, Summer Sweet, ParadUe, Seek-no-further, 
Northern Spy, Codlin, and also peach trees, thrive and bear equal to any he sees any- 
where. 

From 1859 to 1863, every year he set out more or less apple, peach and pear trees. 
In 1862, he set out one hundred pears on quince roots, and thirty-five on their own roots, 
and quince with most of the small fruits ; all have done well according to the attention 
paid to them. Pear trees on the quince root, set eight years, with a regular annual cut- 
ting back, have done well, except White Doyenne, which has always cracked but never 
blighted; thirty-five pear trees on pear roots have done well, and no blight. Some 
varieties, such as) Belle Lucrative, Bartlett and some others, have borne as many crops 
of fruit as have those on quince roots. Curculio and stoney have been the only draw- 
backs on pears. 

The Lawton Blackberry, with him, has done well, and brings fine crops and good 
prices; his experience and observation convinces him that early fruits, summer apples, 
and all the first ripening fruits, pay the best; and recommends cultivating more late 
varieties of cherries, which are much sought after. Hale's early peach ripened this 
year, with him, at the same date of the arrival of peaches from the South, and were a 
better fruit, and sold for five dollars a bushel. 

In grape culture, he has succeeded according to the attention paid. It can be made a 
sure thing, by looking after constantly. 

Willow. — In 1863, he put out two lines of white willow for fencing, which proved a fail- 
ure for that purpose, but for a wind-break or protection for stock, buildings, orchard or 
nursery, etc , he considers it the very best tree that can be planted. For quick returns, 
and growing for fuel, no other wood can surpass it In 1 863, he put out cuttings, not 
as big as a pencil, which now stand forty feet high, with a trunk eight inches in 
diameter twelve inches from the ground, and if no Osage was to be had, he could and 
would make a fence with willow. some of his oziers have grown ten feet of a season, 
and he finds no difficulty in disposing of his crop of oziers to the basket makers. 

Fencing. — In his estimation, there is no material for fencing that can compare with 
the Osage-orange. As Mann once said: " With its long tines of living green, it is a 
beauty of itself, whereon the eye cannot but loiter with a feeling quite akin to those 
overlooking an orchard of fine golden fruit" In 1862, he put out several lines of 
hedge plants, and a part of which, in 1867, he opened out to the stock along the high- 
way, where before he had never been able to save his crops. Now everything is snug 
and safe as in a vault, and, in his opinion, hedging should be the first care of the 
farmer. 

GENERAL ORCHARD INTEREST. 

There are a great many amateur peach and apple orchards in this county, much of the 
fruit of which is of first-class quality. Some of the peaches sold this summer on the streets 
of Springfield were superior to any fruit brought from Alton or Southern Illinois. The 
apples of 1869 were excellent, but this year we have to import apples from Ohio and 
New York, our apple crop having failed. The fruit dropped from the trees before ma- 
turity, or decayed rapidly when stored away. 

Our nurserymen are selling to our farmers and amateurs large quantities of fruit 
trees, and if we do not grow abundance of fruit in a few years, it won't be the fault of 
our people, who are making persistent efforts in that direction. 

THE GRAPE. 

A German resident of Springfield, on being asked " how many vineyards have we in 
the county?" replied, "I cannot tell you that, but I can tell you that the Americans, 
the Irish/ and the Darkies, are all trying to grow grapes, but if they succeed it won't be 
because they manage them as they do in Germany. These people think that grapes will 
grow like weeds." s 

Amongst the first grapes in Springfield, were those planted in the open air, in Gov- 
ernor Matteson's garden. Those grapes did not succeed. Some of the same varieties 
planted under glass, have done remarkably welly only requiring an occasional dose of 
sulphur to cure the <l thrip." 

A good deal of disappointment was suffered in Springfield by amateurs who, at an 
early day, experimented on grape culture — the grape cuttings sold them by dealers not 
boing genuine or true to name. At present we have about seventy-five acres of grape- 
vines growing in this county; the oldest vineyards have been yielding wine for some 
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years, and all of them appear to be in the bands of men who make their culture and 
management their constant study, many of them having an European experience. Mr. 
Spath's vineyard was visited by a hail-storm this year, and the grapes destroyed. This is 
to be regretted, as his Catawba wine is much above the average of this class of wines, 
in this State. Altogether, it will be safe to say that there will be 2600 gallons of wine 
made in the county this past season. 

KUBSIRIIS. 

The nursery business was introduced at a very early day, by a Mr. Dryer, who, about 
1824, planted on Sixth street — the house now occupied by Hon. Wm. Butler being on the 
ground of his nursery. Messrs. Wright & Hinton followed him, and Mr. Seneca 
Wood purchased the last 100 trees of this firm. Those early efforts have been followed 
by Messrs. Crosby, Greenlea^ Doyle, Hood, Magredy, Spaulding & <-<> , and many others. 
Mr. Doyle is a landscape gardener and florist, and has laid off many beautiful orna- 
mental grounds in Springfield, including the State House square and the residences of 
many of our wealthy citizens. Mr. Hood is also a landscape gardener and florist, and, 
at present, has charge of the grounds at the Oak Ridge Cemetery, which, under his 
management, promises to be one of the choicest pieces of landscape gardening in the 
State. 

Magredy A Go.'e HazUwood Nureery. — In 1857, Mr. Magredy purchased his place, 
cleared, grubbed and trenched four acres and a half, three feet in depth. This was 
planted in vegetables, which were marketed in Springfield. The year 1858 was a very 
wet season, and the general vegetable crop was a failure. The deep trenching of tnis 
four and a half acres resulted in a crop of vegetables, which sold for enough to pay for 
his land, the cost of the dwelling house, the culture and marketing of the crop, and left 
a clear profit of eighteen hundred dollars. Since then, he has devoted his attention to 
his nursery, the stock of which covers sixty-five acres of land, in which there are over 
one hundred varieties of apples, eighty of pears, thirty of peaches, cherries, plums, 
grapes and a variety of small fruits, and two thousand feet under glass, and employs 
from ten to fifty hands. Although he has a great variety of apples and pears, he recom- 
mends the following varieties for this climate and soil: i 

Apples, — Summer — White Junestry, Red Astrachan, Early Harvest, Summer Straw- 
berry. 

Fall. — Rambo, Maiden's Blush, Porter, Fall Pippin, Femeuse, Duchess of Oldenburg 
— very best 

Winter. — New York Pippin, Genitin, Waggoner, Tompkins County King, Limber 
Twig, Grimes' Golden Pippin, Winesap, Westfield, or Seek-no-further. 

Pbuls. — Summer — Bartlett, Duane d'Ette, Osbend's Summer, Bloodgood. 

Fall. — Beurre d'Anjou, Belle Lucrative, Duane Busack, Stephey Jenest. 

Winter. — Glout Morceau, Lawrence, Winter Nellis, Vicar of Winkfield. 

Mr. Magredy planted one bushel of the seed of the Chickasaw plum, with the design 
of grafting on to them. He allowed a good many of this planting to grow and fruit 
without grafting. This year (1870) they have borne profusely. The fruit, being of ex- 
cellent quality and of large size, found a ready market in Springfield, at full prices. 
The crop was ample for friends and enemies, the Curculio having made a savage attack, 
but could not destroy it all; and the proprietor believes in planting plenty of plum trees, 
as the best remedy for the Curculio. 

His favorite tree, for artificial groves, is the European larch. In ten years, this tree 
will grow to a size sufficient for a railroad tie, and several ties in a tree. In lasting 
qualities, it is considered to be equal to cedar — the London and Edinburgh Railway 
having been tied with it ; and after a ten years' test, the ties were pronounced, on ex- 
amination, to be as sound as when they were first put down. 

In addition to his old nursery, he has added on thirty-five acres, which will be devoted 
to testing the respective merits of the different varieties of fruits. 

With the exception of the first deep trenching, he has done no underdrainage, the 
cost — $100 an acre — deterring him; but he has surface-drained by cutting ditches every 
five acres, which lead into the main ditches. These ditches are planted with white 
willow, to preserve the banks from washing. This system is claimed to be equal to the 
tile-drainage, with the advantage of being much cheaper, and requiring no skilled 
workmen. 

—32 
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SpaulcRng <fr Co.U Nursery Operations are on quite an extended soale. They first 
purchased, in 1858, twenty-four acres of ground at the south end of Eighth street, in 
the city of Springfield. In 1868, they added on another piece, of twenty acres, on the 
west side of the city. In 1866, their sales of nursery stock, Osage orange, etc., reached 
one hundred thousand dollars. In 1 866, they purchased a tract of eighty acres of tim- 
bered land, at Howlett. six miles east of the city, which they cleared, grubbed and 
stocked. They have also leased a thirty acre tract in the same neighborhood — all 
their nurseries making a total of one hundred and fifty eight acres. In addition to 
which they have an Osage orange nursery, in the sandy soil of Mason county, which 
yields ten millions of plants annually. 

Their present nursery stock is 800,000 apple trees, 200,000 evergreens, together with 
a general assortment of pears, peaches, plums, one hundred thousand grape cuttings, 
small fruits, roses, dahlias, and a general stock of fashionable flowers, and have housed 
one hundred bushels of sweet potatoes, for the sweet potato vine trade of 1871. 

They have one hundred and fifty varieties of apples, and proportional varieties of other 
fruits, and, like Mr. Magredy, they keep them because people will insist upon having 
poor fruit, or trees that won't yield fruit in this climate or on our soil. But the list of 
fruit which they recommend is pretty much the same as recommended by Mr. Magredy. 

The great feature in Spaulding & Co.'s nursery operations is the extended and com- 
plete system of underdrainage which they have carried out at an outlay of over one 
hundred dollars an acre, on the eighty acre tract which they have stocked at Howlett. 
Seventy acres is completely underdrained with tile, two, three and five inches in diame- 
ter, and the whole will be completed in 1871. The eighty acre tract has a very gentle 
slope from north to south. There are three natural ridges extending the whole length, 
between which, with a fall of eight feet from north to south, five inch drain pipe has 
been laid. Two and three inch pipe, placed thirty feet apart, passes down the sides of 
the ridges, connecting with the five inch mains, which discharge, winter and summer, 
an immense volume of water. The high price of drainage pipe, which has to come 
from a distance, adds materially to the cost of drainage. Drain pipe can be made 
almost anywhere in this county, it having one advantage over brick, of not requiring to 
be perfect— holes in the sides of the pipe being rather a benefit. The present cost of 
drain pipe, delivered at the railroad depot, is: 

For 2 inch 20 cents per foot. For 4 inch 40 cents per foot 

For 8 inch... .80 «* " For 5 inch 50 " " 

When pipes are made here, and furnished at the prices which the present pipe costs, 
before railroad transportation is added, underdrainage can be done for forty dollars an 
acre. 

As to the effects of underdrainage on the nursery, it is claimed that the young stock 
gain in growth from thirty to fifty per cent more than if the ground was not under- 
drained In this case it certainly exhibits evidences of thrift that cannot be doubted. 

In addition to the positive benefits in the growth of the vegetation, the water, after 
heavy rains, is drawn off so rapidly by the underdrains, that the ground can always be 
worked within forty -eight hours; and, as many of the hands are hired by the month, 
this advantage alone will go far in paying for the cost of the undertaking 

The favorite tree at this nursery, and the one which is recommended for cultivation 
as an ornamental tree and wind-break, is the Norway Spruce. 

This concern employs a large force of hands at all times, and, during the packing 
and shipping season, the outlay for wages, boxes and packing requires considerable cap- 
ital. This last season, sales of all kinds of products were made of one hundred thous- 
and dollars; and the coming season the sales will be increased, the nursery stock being 
very much improved and advanced by their success in underdrainage. 

OAK RIDGE CEMETERY, 

From its public character of being the burial place of Abraham Lincoln, and the 
flourishing condition of its evergreens and ornamental trees, flowers and shrubbery, has 
become an object of horticultural interest, not only to the many amateur visitors re- 
sorting to the grounds, but also to the professional horticulturist, who cannot fail of be- 
ing interested in the healthy growth of all the ornamental and forest trees seen so ad- 
mirably selected aud distributed. 

Very few trees fail to flourish on this ground, owing, doubtless, to the surface drain- 
age ; and many trees succeed here that fail outside of its limits. In connection with 
these grounds, quite an extensive business has sprung up in floral culture, in the neigh- 
borhood — the hands of love decorating the graves of the dear departed, with living and 
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cut flowers. In a few years thase grounds will sustain a large floral garden, with hot- 
houses connected for tropical and other plants that would require protection in cold 
weather, as there will be certain sales for the decoration of the graves, and to those vis- 
iting the tomb of Mr. Lincoln. 

LIVE STOCK. 

Horses* — The quality of our carriage, roadsters, and horses of all work, at present and 
for many years, is above an average — few cities or towns in the State, outside of Chi- 
cago, showing better specimens of those classes of horse flesh than can be seen, on any 
fine day, on the streets of Springfield. For forty years . great attention has been paid, 
by a few persons, to the reputation of our stallions. Thoroughbreds, of famous pedi- 
grees, have been introduced; and if the dams bred to had been equal to sires, we would 
have been as famous for thoroughbred racers as we have been for short horn stock 
amongst the cattle. One remarkable instance of this character is that of the thorough- 
bred stallion Young Barnton, imported from England by the Illinois Stock Importing 
Association. His pedigree is one of the best, being brother to one of the most success- 
ful turf horses of England; yet the co ts of his get, by our inferior mares, are all in- 
ferior — not one of them having a fair reputation. 

In draft-horses, our people do not appear (from the farmers* teams seen daily) to 
have taken much pains to infuse any very good draft blood into this description of 
stock. The muscular marks of the Norman and Clydesdale draft-horse are not 
found very often in any of our teams; and while there are many imported French and 
English draft stallions in adjoining counties, none of this class of horses are owned 
in this county 

The horse tables, as reported by the State Auditor, running back to the year 1857, 
are very curious, showing a gradual increase in the number, with a decline in the value, # 
that cannot be accounted for in any satisfactory manner/ Every citizen of Illinois is * 
familiar with the fact that the year 1857 was one of great depression in all the products 
of the farm, and that horses of all kinds are worth more now than they were worth then ; 
yet the average value of horses, as given in those tables, for 1857, is $27 78 more than 
the average value given in 1870! 

The Auditor's tables, for fourteen years, giving the number and value of the horses 
in Sangamon county, are, for — 

1857........ 9,708 |56 45 1864 16,008 $86 41 

1858 9,137 44 98 1865 17,028 88 92 

1859 10,608........ 44 28 1866 17,602 85 89 

1860 11,228 89 58 1867 17,881 81 54 

1861 14,283 84 25 1868 17,459 81 96 

1862 14,934 29 19 1869 17,582 80 65 

1868 15,332 *88 80 1870 17,055.... f ... 29 67 

From this table it will be observed that the number of horses in the county of San- 
gamon, for the last six years, has been an annual average of 17,000 and a fraction, the 
greatest number, 17,602, being reported for the year 1866. The values given for the 
last three years are the values fixed by the State Board of Equalization. 

Mules. — The figures and facts show conclusively that the only animal that can be de- 
pended on as property that will not depreciate disastrously in value, or perish by those 
many diseases incidental to domestic creatures, is the much abused mule. In fact, as 
valuable property, mules are better security than half the real estate of the city of 
Springfield. Twenty-five years back, a team of mules would have been looked on with 
derision by our farmers, and the owner laughed at for driving such a team ; now, we 
have over 3,000 in the county, besides disposing of 500 to the dealers for exportation 
during the year 1870. Going back to the year 1857, we find that the Auditor's tables 
show that there were in the county, in — 

1857 1,206 $75 33 1864 1,846 $42 98 

1858 1,079 : 59 78 1865 2,282 42 84 

1859 1,295 51 31 1866 3,144 87 67 

1860 1,298 52 98 1867 3,386 80 11 

1861 1,794 43 82 1808 8,429 33 12 

1862 1,988 32 35 1869 3,568 81 06 

1863 2,407 81 18 1870 3,065 83 76 



* Evidently a misprint for $88 80. 
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By which it appears that there were in the county, in the year 1870, 8065 head, of 
the average value of $33 75 — the average real value of which is certainly three times 
that valuation, or $100, or a total value, which they would command under the ham- 
mer, of over three hundred thousand dolars. 

Cattle. — Previous to the introduction of Short-horn and other improved cattle, the 
cattle of the county was such as is usually found in all new countries ; active, light- 
bodied animals that could take care of themselves, roaming at large for their subsis- 
tence, with physical ability and courage sufficient to resist the attacks of wild animals 
that would prey upon them and their offspring. 

To Captain James N. Brown must be awarded the credit of first introducing, from 
Kentucky, as early as the year 1834, the first Short-horn or Durham cattle seen in the 
State of Illinois, or the Northwest His well known reputation as a successful breeder, . 
and his constant efforts to keep up and improve the character of his herd, has become 
part of the agricultural history of this county, and, in a great measure, in the States 
north and west of us. 

When moving from Kentucky into this State, he brought with him "Lady McAllister" 
and calf, " Helen Eyer," " Accident." 

Tn 1852, he purchased, in Kentucky, "Beauty," "Miss Warfield," " Vandall," "Es- 
telie." 

In 1854, he purchased of the Madison County (Ohio) Importing Company, "Picotee," 
"Buckeye," " Young Whittington." 

In 1857, he purchased of the Illinois Stock Importing Association," Rachel," "West- 
ern Lady," "King Alfred;" and afterwards purchased bulls "John Moore," "Yeo- 
der," " Ashland Duke," "Woodburne Duke," " Millington," and " Gallant Duke." 

Com.— "Margaretta," "Stella," "Sally Campbell," "Queen Victoria," "Maud," 
u Tuscaloosa," and " Orphan." 

His sales of animals, from first to last, were not much less than five hundred head, 
receiving therefor one hundred thousand dollars. The premiums awarded to his prize 
animals at Western Fairs, numbered eleven hundred, amounting in value to eleven 
thousand dollars. 

J. 0. Bone, of Pleasant Plains, in this county, laid the foundation of an excellent 
herd, by the purchase of a year old heifer, "Emerald," for which he paid $2,126, at the 
sale of the Illinois Stock Importing Association. He also purchased, at the same sale, 
the bull, " Goldfinder." Subsequently he added, by purchase, many fine animals to 
his herd, taking premiums at the different fairs; and in 1867, his herd was sold and dis- 
tributed all over the West 

E. lies, of this county, has also made strong efforts in the Short-horn line, and lately 
he has made purchases of choice and costly animals, exhibiting a determination to 
make his herd not only the best in the State, but equal to any in the world, not allowing 
himself to be excelled by any breeder of this class of animals. 

The Illinois Stock Importing Association, organized in the year 1857, with a capital 
of twenty thousand dollars, sent Messrs. Brown, Johns and Jacoby to Europe, to pur- 
chase improved stock. The animals purchased in England, and imported by this com- 
pany, were sold by auction, at Springfield, in the month of August, 1857. At this sale, 
Sangamon county breeders were large purchasers, they having secured nine out of 
twenty-seven Short-horn bulls and cows. The thoroughbred stallion, " Young Barn ton," 
sold for $5,050. Of sheep, three Cotswolds, nine Long-wooled, and seven Southdowns ; 
and of swine, five Berkshires, and four Irish Graziers, Cumberlands and Yorkshires. 
Although many of this large importation have never been heard from, as premium stock, 
there can be no doubt that this importation has been of immense benefit to the cattle 
and swine interests of this State. "Young Barnton" was a failure, and died when 
young, and the Spanish Merino sheep absorbed the attention of breeders, to the entire 
neglect of those varieties imported by the Stock Company. 

Texas Cattle — Were first driven from Texas into this and the adjoining counties, some 
twenty-five years since, and were sold as low as one dollar per one hundred pounds 
gross, for cattle weighing eleven hundred pounds. The opening of railways encouraged, 
fresh importations, and, at the present time, it is estimated that there are thirty thous- 
and head owned in this county; but only five thousand head are feeding — the neighbor- 
ing counties feeding at lower figures than our farmers are disposed to accept for their 
corn. 

ft \ The Texas fever does not appear to have retarded their importation materially, it be- 
ing certain that with all the efforts made to increase the supplies of beef; by the artifi- 
cial and costly system of improving our native stock by the infusion of Short-born 
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blood, the supply of beef has been, for many years, rapidly decreasing, and the prices 
advancing, so as to place the consumption far beyond the reach of the larger portion of 
our population. The vast plains of Texas are looked to for future supplies, and al- 
though legislation hostile to their introduction has been launched against them, it is 
very certain that they will continue to be imported and fed everywhere that their feeding 
can be made profitable. It is also just as certain that those who have to purchase beef 
for food, do not intend to concern themselves about the Texas fever, if the importation 
and feeding of Texas cattle will pay the feeder and cheapen the price of beef. I am 
confident that no jury, composed of men who have to purchase beef, would convict, 
under the present laws, any importer of Texas cattle, if it thought that by such a con- 
viction the future importation of such cattle would be suspended, and the present high 
price of beef still further enhanced. 

The State Agricultural Society, in the year 1868, appointed Messrs Brown and Johns 
special commissioners to investigate into the character of the Texas or Spanish fever; 
and in the winter of 1 868, a convention, called by the Governor of the State of Illinois, 
met at Springfield. Commissioners from several States, and Canada, were present, and 
after a good deal of discussion, they adjourned, the report of their proceedings failing 
to throw any light whatever on the causes of the disease, or the remedies ; and the irre- 
pressible channels of bovine commerce still continue to flow with increasing volume, 
without any regard to the wind-work of conventions. 

During the month of May, 1868, seventy of the very best milch cows died suddenly, 
in the Third Ward of the city of Springfield. Cows in good health, apparently, and 
milked in the evening, were found dead in the morning, or died in thirty-six hours from 
the time of attack. Dr. Johns, Cattle Commissioner for the State Agricultural Society,' 
reported, on information derived from others, <( that the disease was neither rinderpest 
nor pleuro-pneumonia ;" but if a similar disease ever attacks your cows, you may very 
safely conclude that they died by poison. 

The cattle tables, as shown by the Auditor's Report, commencing in the year 1857, 
and continued to 1870, show that, like horses, there has been no material change, in 
quantity, since the year 1862, and a positive decrease in 1870. 

1857 21,795 $12 96 1864 82,739 $12 28 

1858 19,244 10 88 1865 81,575 14 85 

1859 20,661 9 92 1866 87,605 18 49 

1860 21,769 10 89 1867 28,998 14 87 

1861 26,848 10 81 1868 80,897 16 93 

1862 31,556 10 42 1869 33,546 13 91 

1868 36,209........ 11 79 1870 29,985 13 00 

Sheep. — The sheep interest, which at one period promised so much wealth and pros- 
perity to our flock masters, and the county, and the State at large, exhibits, in its brief 
history, a sudden and surprising collapse from the highest point of prosperity and suc- 
cess, to an almost instant annihilation, that should warn us against a sole dependence 
upon any one branch of agriculture, in the delusive hopes of realizing wealth, regard- 
less of all its flattering surroundings, or the vain confidence which we are apt to feel 
in our own superior judgment or the flimsy opinions of others, when galvanized into 
fictitous reputation. 

The first settlers brought with them such sheep as were found in the countries they 
had abandoned in search of new homes ; and at the present day, the descendants of 
those inferior animals have supplanted, without an effort — aided by their vigorous con- 
stitutions and natural habits — the Spanish Merino or fine-wooled sheep, with a pedigree 
reaching back for ages, and a reputation of dazzling perfection. 

The first flock of Spanish Merino sheep were driven from New York, in the year 1844, 
into this county, by Gen. John McConnell. They took three months to drive, and were 
placed upon his father's farm. This was the foundation of the Spanish Merino flocks, 
in this county and State. When those flocks were first introduced, land and labor were 
in a very depressed condition all over the West, and a great portion of the lands .were 
unfenced, so that free pasturage could be had in any part of this and adjoining coun- 
ties. As the flocks increased, lands advanced in value, from outside causes, and large 
tracts were fenced or hedged in, driving the flocks on to lands of value, and adding to 
the cost of feeding. 

There does not appear to have been any very rapid increase in the flocks until the 
year 1860, when we find that there were reported, for that year, 42,194 — the four previous 
years reporting an average of 27,000 head. This sudden increase was owing to the 
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arrival of fresh flocks, driven from the East to the West in search of cheap pastnrage. 
From the year 1861, the increase was astonishing, until it reached a turning point, in 
1865, when it numbered 123,000 by the census returns; but the actual number, by count 
of the flock-masters, was 200.000. The price also culminated about this time, the as- 
sessed average value being given, for 1865, at $2 23 — the real price offered and refused 
for whole flocks was from seven to ten dollars; and one flock-master, who was 
offered $9 60 for his flock, said, lately, that he refused this offer, but that he would 
have been an immense gainer if they had all died at that time, as he held on to them, 
was out of debt, and, money being wanting, he mortgaged his place, and has since lost 
his flock by depreciation, and will probably lose his land. 

Many causes can be assigned for this extraordinary change. The introduction of 
long-wool fabrics in all. classes of woolen garments, the value set upon lands in this 
county, making the interest on every sheep fed on those lands, allowing half an acre to 
each sheep, $2 50 a year, the destruction by dogs, and a multitude of diseases, and a 
decline in the price of wool, in spite of a protective tariff— all gave their powerful as- 
sistance in bringing about the general result 

The Illinois state Agricultural Society unintentionally contributed to depress the 
value of the flocks, by inaugurating a system of fleece washings, which showed that se- 
lected fleeces gave but from three to six pounds of clean wool, and that the average 
shrinkage on all the banner fleeces sent in to be tested in the washtub, was nearly two- 
thirds, or sixty-six two-thirds per centage — one fleece that weighed, unwashed, twenty- 
four pounds and six ounces, losing seventy-eight and a half per cent. In this county, 
two law suits, in which the unsoundness of flocks of newly-arrived sheep was clearly 
proved, deterred people from touching them. 

That the Spanish Merino sh ep has been almost an agricultural calamity to this 
county and to the State, cannot be doubted, it having completely supplanted the mutton 
and long-wooled, improved varieties, which, if now in such numbers as the Merinos 
reached, would be an annual and increasing income of millions of dollars to our ftate. 

The Auditor's reports exhibit the number and average value, from the year 1857 to 
the year 1870 — 

1857 27,715 $1 83 1864 100,280 $2 21 

1858 27,774 1 06 1865 123,603 2 23 

1859........ 29,762 1 03 1866 117,735 1 82 

1860 .26,913. 1 05 1867 109,223 1 60 

1861 42,194 1 21 1868 83,148 1 05 

1862.... ....61,875 1 95 1869 50,871 98 



1868 78,552 2 21 1870 25,065 

SW1NB. 

Like the sheep, the first arrivals were such as could take care of themselves, and re- 
main in possession as " prairie rooters," until an improved breed of Irish graziers and 
Leicestershires was introduced, about the year 1 834. 

In 1889, Mr. John Crowder imported Berkshires from Ohio, and continued to re- 
plenish his pens by introducing fresh animals of the best reputation. At the Illinois 
Stock Importing Association's sale, 1857, he purchased " Siddington," the descendants 
of which animal are yet found drawing premiums at our fairs. He also purchased a Berk- 
shire sow, and, taking his breeding operations from the commencement, the county and 
State have cause to be thankful to him for his persistent enterprise. Many other of our 
county .breeders of swine are candidates for public favor — the Berkshire, the Poland- 
China, the Chester White and the Cheshire, being the specialties. As to the rela- 
tive value of these different breeds of swine for packing purposes, the packers say "that 
one hog is as good as another, if of equal weight." 

The hog cholera has been very fatal in this county for several years, the loss from 
this source, for the year 18.70, being estimated at $25,000, and as those visitations are 
generally confined to a few farms, the loss is felt with more intensity. 

The lowest price ever paid for pork was from 1840 to 1844, when it touched $1 25 
the hundred pounds, net. The highest price reached was in 1866, it selling gross at 
the enormous figure of 11 cents a pound. 
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The Auditor's tables for fourteen years, show for— 

1857 50,044 $2 88 1864 49,417 $1 77 

1858 44,859 1 90 1865 45,468 2 49 

1859 40,538 1 56 1866 68,767 8 08 

1860 88,583 2 30 1867 64,606 1 99 

1861 71,804 2 03 1868 61,862 1 86 

1862 66,658 1 49 1869 62,866 2 33 

1868 66,795 1 88 1870 67,075 2 21 

From which table it will be seen that no class of animals fluctuates so much in num- 
ber as swine, and that the average price was higher in 1857 than it has been any year 
since, excepting 1866, when it reached S3 08. v 

Pork packing was carried on at a very early day by Mr. Tinsley, and Lamb k Co., the 
the latter of whom continues the business successfully. Mr. Lamb claims to have 
packed the first barrel of Illinois pork at Chester, in this State. Tables have not been 
kept regularly of Lamb & Co.'s packing transactions, and some years other parties rent- 
ed their establishment; but they show that there were packed in the winter of 

I* -M0 28,431 8±to4± 1865-'66 7,414 8|to9i 

1860-'61 24,039 4 «• 4$ 1866-'67 10,473. ...6£"6 

i. -6i 17,342 2 " 2± l867-'68 12,106 ... .5* " 6 

1862-63 1868-'69 12,094 6£ " 7| 

i -rf4 ;. 14,200 8*" 10 1869-'70 8,813 8* " 9* 

1864-'65 18,050 8* " 10 1870-'71 10,656 5 "6 

The hogs fattened on the corn crop of 1870 reached a higher average than those of 
any previous year. This was owing to two causes : first, the superior quality of the 
grain, and second, our farmers are paying more attention to the breeding of their hogs. 
By so doing, they iiave added on fifty per cent, to the value of the stock since the year 
1855. 

Messrs. Lamb & Co. packed, at Springfield, during the winter of 1870-71, 10,656 
hogs, which averaged, gross, 298$- pounds. 

AGRICULTURAL MANUFACTURES. 

The manufactures of Sangamon county, immediately connected with her agriculture, 

are, first in prominence, her steam flouring mills, of which there are in the 

county. 

A steam distillery was started twenty years since, but at present the Howlett distillery, 
which originally consumed 750 bushels of grain a day, has, at present, a capacity for 
2500 bushels, is the only one in the county, and that is not in operation. 

The five breweries of Springfield purchase their barley at home, and the woolen 
manufactures of the county are embraced in the factory owned by Dickerman & Co. 
A wool carding machine appears to have been of late introduction in the county, but it 
was the foundation of the present woolen mill founded'by Messrs. Armstrong & Thayer. 
This factory has been established twenty-five years, and has continued in successful and 
permanent operation ever since Its present machinery comprises 31 power looms and 
6 complete sets of carders and spinners. It employs, at present, 65 hands, 24 ot whom 
are females, whose wages vary from $4 20 to $10 a week, the wages of the men ranging 
from $7 50 to $18 a week. The wool consumed is mostly country wool, very little 
Merino wool being required. The consumption of clean wool is one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand pounds in the year. The goods manufactured are cassimeres, linseys, 
jeans, flannels, blankets and worsted yarns. The sales for the past year reached $150,- 
000. This mill has made it a point to never stop, unless for repairs, so that the hands 
are sure of employment throughout the year; and the wages distributed through this 
concern have been of incalculable benefit to the working people, and yet, strange to 
say, their principal sales are made abroad, the people of Springfield not giving them- 
selves the least concern as to whether these working people get employment or not 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

The manufacture of agricultural implements was commenced as far back as 1835, by 
Lamb & Peacock — the Peacock plow, afterwards the Hitchcock, being made by them. 
Our wagon shops, at present, make one thousand wagons in the year, and the Alexander 
Corn-planter Company have 2500 corn-planters awaiting the coming spring sales. 4 
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Springfield is prolific in Inventions. King's bay rake, Newman's com puller, New- 
man's corn cutter, Wickersham's street sweeper (used in Chicago), Kidd's Harvester 
and dropper, and four different wooden block pavements have been patented here, and 
are awaiting public judgment. 

SANGAMON COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIXTY. 

Previous to the year 1852, the County Agricultural Society had a feeble existence. 
During October, " The Agricultural and Mechanical Association of Sangamon County" 
was organized, with the usual officers : 

JPrerident, James McConnell. 
Vice-President, James N. Brown. 
Secretary, James M. Morse. 
Treasurer, Thomas G. Taylor. 

This Association purchased twenty acres of land, west of Springfield, on which the 
State Agricultural Society held their two firit fairs in the falls of 1858 and 1854. 

The first county fair was held in September, 1855, the gate receipts being $1200, and 
the amount paid for premiums, $800. The second fair was held in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1856, the gate receipts being $1800; the premiums paid amounted to $1000. 
Uhe next fair was held in September, 1857. At this fair, exhibitors were required to 
purchase tickets, and one-fifth of the amount of premium offered was required of ex- 
hibitors, and a gate fee of twenty-five cents was required. This resulted in increased 
receipts, amounting to $2,100, and nearly $l,5v)0 was distributed in premiums. The 
fair of 1858 was held in October; receipts, $1,800, premiums, $1,200. 

The receipts of the fair of 1859, held in October, amounted to $2,200, the largest 
receipts of any of their fairs. At this fair, no entry fee was required, and exhibitors' 
tickets, costing one dollar, permitted the entry ot as many animals and articles for 
exhibition as they chose. No fair appears to have been held, after this, until 1868, 
which fair was a decided failure in every respect The entries were fewer than at any 
former lair, the gate receipts less, and the who e culminated m the non-payment of their 
premiums. After this, the Association sold their grounds, October 5th, 1865, for $13,- 
465. Since then, with the exception of two leeble efforts to re-organize the County 
Society — one in 1868, and the other immedia ely preceding the State fair of 1870 — 
nothing has been done to place the Sangamon County Agricultural Society permanently 
before the world, and it is to be feared that the reason is, her people have not got the 
grit 

FINANCES. 

The financial condition of the farmers of this county is rather dilapidated. It could 
not be reasonably supposed that after the destruction of two hundred thousand $9 sheep, 
wheat fields averaging twelve bushels to the acre, corn not over thirty bushels to the 
acre, hogs, of which not less than one hundred thousand dollars worth have perished 
by cholera in five years, and many other drawbacks, that our farmers, as a class, can 
have very large balances to their credit in the savings banks. The investigation of this 
branch of the subject is well calculated to surprise, when we find that hundreds of farms 
are mortgaged, paying, between interest and premiums on policies of life insurance, 
from 10 to 13 per cent, and that not less than one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
a year is sent East from this county by our farmers, thereby impoverishing themselves 
and the country, and leading to certain bankruptcy. 

RAILROADS. 

The first railroad, and the only one made for several years in the State of Illinois, was 
the u Northern Cross Road," part of which was constructed from Meredosia, on the 
Illinois river, to Springfield. This was originally one of the State roads authorized 
under the general improvement system inaugurated by the State, in the years ISSe-'S?. 
The construction of this road commenced as tar back as the year 1837 — the first 
locomotive seen in the State, the " Superior," having made its appearance in Jackson- 
ville, in the year 1838, or early in I83y. 

The " Illinois," the first locomotive seen in Springfield, made her first trip on the 
16th day of February, 1842, Mr. George Gregory acting as engineer, and Mr. Thos. M. 
Averitt, as fireman. Both these engines, after running some time, had to be withdrawn 
for repairs, and Messrs. Lamb & Co. leased the road, using mules in hauling the cars 
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on which they transported the pork and beef of their own packing, making return loads 
of salt, sugar and heavy groceries. The road finally became so insecure that it was re- 
garded as a public nuisance, when the State authorized its sale. It was purchased for a 
trifle, and now forms part of the Toledo, Wabash & Western Railroad, making a link in 
one of the most important railroads on the continent. 

COUNTY BOADS. 

Language cannot sufficiently express the just indignation which the traveler must 
feel when he has had a bitter practical experience of the condition of our public roads 
all over the State. 

Owing to the yielding quality of our prairie soil, and its tenacity in holding water, 
and the difficulty or impossibility of procuring limestone of suitable quality for the con- 
struction of Macadamized roads, we have to place onr sole dependence on clay roads 
thrown up in the gutter and rounded off with a road scraper. At one time, strong hopes 
were entertained that plank roads, when properly constructed, would answer a good pur- 
pose and make a substantial, dry and permanent road, but a few years' experience in 
plank roads have dispelled all those flattering anticipations, and we arc now very little 
in advance of the roads as they were worked and managed twenty-five years ago. 

The principle on which the road laws of our State appear to be founded, has been 
long since ascertained to be a burden and an annoyance to the community. This prin- 
ciple is, that the individual labor of every able-bodied man in the road district should 
be applied to making and repairing the roads; a large portion of this number, not 
owning an acre of land to live on, or a wagon and team to travel with and injure the 
roads — the large landholder, sometimes a non-resident, not having to give much more 
than his labor, with a thousandfold usage of the roads. Another crying evil has been 
the fear of aspiring county officials, that the opening, straightening and altering roads, 
would act as a damper on their local popularity. This evil is disappearing under the 
township organization system, and it is to be hoped that the next ten years will exhibit 
improvements in our roads, which, unfortunately, the last ten years has not, to any very 
great extent. As they are at present, when it rains, the best of our roads are axle deep 
in mud; when it thaws there is no bottom to be found, and transportation is absolutely 
suspended; and when we have open, warm and wet winters, it may be said that, for any 
practical purpose, wagon roads have ceased to exist ; and our farmers have to wait pa- 
tiently until nature smiles on her dirty work, and the sun of heaven dries up the holes 
and ruts and gullies which are so familiar to every thoroughbred Illinoisan. Indeed, 
it would seem as if every old citizen of this State entertained a sort of romantic rever- 
ence for our prairie roads, when worked up into the mush and mortar condition by the 
ill-natured elements. 

The future road system, that will certainly be adopted as being the cheapest and best, 
is what is now known as the narrow or three foot gauge. '1 hese roads can be con- 
structed and worked so cheaply, that it will be for the interest of all parties to dis- 
pense altogether with common roads, and substitute rails of iron. 

OSAGE-ORANGI. 

This valuable vegetable production was first introduced into the State of Indiana, by 
Say, the naturalist. During an excursion in search of objects of natural history, he 
visited Texas or Southern Louisiana, and on his return brought with him some seeds, 
which were planted at New Harmony, in Indiana, about the year 1820. These seeds 
grew and flourished, and at the present day are magnificent trees, waving their glossy 
branches over the tomb of him who found them in the wilderness, and laid the founda- 
tion of a great and lasting benefit to the Great West 

The hardness of these almost tropical plants, and their ease of acclimation, very 
soon attracted the attention of vigilant and observing men, and, fortunately for the State, 
Professor J. B. Turner applied all his patience and energy to the cultivation and 
development of this wonderful plant. The first hedges grown were not successful as a 
perfect fence for restraining stock, the plants being allowed to run up into trees, there- 
by leaving the lower part of the hedge unprotected by the thorns and tines of the upper 
part. This error has been corrected for several years, and at present the hedging of 
this county measures several thousand miles, and, all over the State, probably one hun- 
dred thousand miles In all the range of tropical plants acclimated in the latitude and 
severe climate of Illinois, none of them can compare in interest with the Osage-orange. 

—33 
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Originally found growing in the warm climate of Texas, it is suddenly transferred to I 
Illinois, and it at once adapts itself to its new home, and not only becomes acclimated, I 
but grows and fruits and matures, when the native trees of our forests wilt before the 
biting frosts that check their growth and destroy their fruits. Texas has other valuable 
vegetable productions growing wherever the Osage- orange is found, but not one of them 
can withstand the severe tests of our climate for even one season. Of course, a vast 
amount of imaginary philosophy has been developed amongst our wise men, in order to 
account for this wonderful adaptation to our soil and climate, but, as yet, no very satis- 
factory conclusions have been arrived at One fact is certain : that the extraordinary 
depth to which the roots descend in tht earth, has much to do with its perpetuity. It is 
exceedingly difficult to kill any plant sending roots down into the ground ten feet, aa 
they have been found, when excavating cellars in the city of Springfield. 

Another singular circumstance in connection with this plant, has been its entire ex- 
emption from insect enemies. Other native trees and plants — forest and fruit — have 
their insect foes, that attack and destroy them<— the culture of some of them, from that 
cause, having to be abandoned ; but the Osage*orange still stands its ground, fulfilling 
Its mission of beauty and usefulness. 



COUNTY AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL 

ASSOCIATIONS. 



[This list is incomplete, many of the local Societies failing 

to report — Sxcretabt.] 



BOND COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 14TQ. 

President, John A. Learerton; Vice-President, Samuel R Hynes; Secretary, J. A. 
Cooper; Treasurer, John S. Denny. Directors— J. A. Learerton, G. G. McCord, Abe 
McNeill, R. L. Poilok, J. Ravold. 

Same officers were elected for 1871. 



BUREAU COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 1ST*. 

President, D. McDonald; Vice-President, A. C. Boggs; Secretary, George W. Stone; 
Treasurer, Wm. McManis. Directors — J. V. Thompson, J. T. Thomson. 

Fair was held at Princeton, September 18, 14, 15, and 16, 1870. Number of entries, 
850; amount paid as premiums, $2,350. 



OFFICERS ELECT tOB. 16tl. 
President, A. C. Boggs; Vice-President, Robert Hunter; Secretary, George W. Stone; 
Assistant Secretary, R. R. Gibons; Treasurer, J. H. Elliott Directors— Simon Elliott, 
W. 0. Stacy. 



BOONE COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 18T0. 

President, Allen C. Fuller; Vice-President, Luther W. Lawrence; Secretary, A. S. 
Jenner; Treasurer, George N. Woodward. Directors— J. V. Draper, James Shrere, A. 
McNair, A. P. Daniels, 0. F. Witt, D. R. Andrus, George Sands, Silas De Munn. 

Fair was held at BeMdere, September 20, 21, 22, and 28, 1870. Number of entries, 
772; amount paid as premiums, $1,150 50. 
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OFFICERS BLECT FOR 18T1. 



President, Allen C. Fuller; Vice-President, Luther W. Lawrence; Secretary, A. E. 
Jenner; Treasurer, Chas. B. Loop. Directors— J. H. Humphrey, Luke Teeple, Alex. 
McNair, C. H. Wilson, Geo. Reed, D. R. Andrus, George Sands, J. S. Blodgett. 



CARROLL COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 1810. 

President, Samuel Preston; Vice-President, George Reasoner; Secretary, Owen P. 
Miles; Treasurer, John M. £fcowell. Directors— (One from each township — not repor- 
ted.) 

Fair was held at Mount Carroll, September 5, 6, 7, and 8, 1870. Number of entries 
1,035; amount paid as premiums, $1,200. 

Same officers elected for 1871. 



CASS COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 1870. 

President, John W. Seaman; Vice-President, A. G. Angier; Secretary, R. W. Ra- 
bourn; Treasurer, Edward T. Oliver. Directors — Joseph Black, John Prunty, J. A. 
Petefish, Wm. Stevenson, Robert Hall. 

Fair was held at Virginia, September 6, 6, and 7, 1870. Number of entries, 686; 
amount paid as premiums, $1,100. 



OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1871. 

President, John W. Seaman; Vice-President, A. G Angier; Secretary, R. W. Ra- 
bourn ; Treasurer, Edward T. Oliver. Directors— John Prunty, Wm. Stevenson, J. M. 
Stribling, Robert Hall, J. A. Petefish. 



CHAMPAIGN COUNTY. 

CNot organized In 1870.] 

OFFICERS EIBCT FOR 1871. 

President, James R. Scott; Secretary, George Scroggs; Treasurer, Sanford Richards). 
Directors — J. R. Scott, Wm. Broumfield, W. Buckles, J. Davidson, S. P. Percival, D. 
Gardner, G. W. Gere. 
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CHRISTIAN COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 1870. 

President, James H. Hill; Vice-Presidents, H. C. Lindsley, John Noddle, John 
Sharp; Corresponding Secretary, Wm. A. Goodrich; Recording Secretary, Andrew 
Simpson. Directors — J. B. Ricks, W. Y. Crosthwait, J. M. Lindsley. 

Fair was held at Taylor? ille, September, 1870. Number of entries, 2 82; amount 
paid as premiums, $1,000. 

OFFICERS ELECT FOR 18T1. 

President, Wm. T. Baker; Vice-Presidents, A. D. Northcut, Eli Porter, J. S. Fraley; 
Corresponding Secretary, Wm . A. Goodrich ; Recording Secretary, Andrew Simpson ; 
Treasurer, Wm. W. Anderson. Directors — J. H. Hill, J. C. Morrison, R. Wilkinson. 



CLARK COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 18T0. 

President, Jonathan Biggs ; Vice-President, J. C. Bryan ; Secretary, Darius Legore ; 
Treasurer, Lyman Booth. Executive Committee of fifteen — not returned. 

Fair was held at Marshall, September 20, 21, and 22, 1870. Number of entries, 275; 
amount paid as premiums, $800. 



OFFICERS ELECT FOR 18T1. 
President, Mumfred Laws ; Vice-President, Frank Travioli ; Secretary, Darius Legore ; 
Treasurer, Lyman Booth. 



CLAY COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 1870. 

President, Crawford Erwin ; Vice-President, Darling Long; Secretary, C. D. Kendall; 
Treasurer, William Foreman. Directors — W. H. Hanna, W. H. Hudelson, F. M. 
Critchton, H. R. Neff, C. D. Kendall. 

Fair was held at Louisville, October 26, 27, 28, and 29, 1870. Number of entries, 
1 63 ; amount paid as premiums, $882 25. 

Same officers elected for 1871. 



COLES COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 18t0. 

President, William Millar; Vice-President, Job W. Brown; Corresponding Secretary, 
T. G. Chambers; Recording Secretary, D. C. M. Evans; Treasurer, J. K. Decker. Di- 
rectors—Isaac Flenner, Chas. Pinatel, B. F. Jones, Richard Roberts, W. W. Fisher. 
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Fair was held at Charleston, September 7, 8, 9, and 10, 1870. Number of entries, 
896 ; amount paid as premiums, $1,287. 



OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1870. 
President, William Millar; Vice-President, M. B. Valodin; Corresponding Secretary, 
William Rickets; Recording Secretary, D. C. M. Evans; Treasurer, J. K. Decker. Di- 
rectors — E. R. Connelly, T. 6. Chambers, Richard Roberts, Charles Pinatel, L M. 
Gibbs. 



COOK COUNTY. 

OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1871. 
President, Daniel Worthington; Vice-President, Edgar Sanders; Corresponding Sec* 
retary, J. A. Pool; Recording Secretary, S. Muir; Treasurer, H. D. Emery; Librarian, 
0. J. Burroughs. Directors — Daniel Worthington, Edgar Sanders, S. Muir, A H. Dol- 
ton, J. A. Pool, John Blair, J. H. Pettigrew, B. Ganeel, S. W. Kingsley. 



CRAWFORD COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 1870. 

President, James Lamb; Vice-Presidents, James S. Kirk, J. C. Woodworth, Hickman 
Henderson ; Corresponding Secretary, W. C. Wilson ; Recording Secretary, J. M. Lon- 
genecker; Treasurer, William Parker. 

Amount paid as premiums, at Fair of 1870, $828. 



OFFICERS ELECT FOR 18T1. 
President, James S. Kirk; Vice-Presidents, James Lamb, H. C. Brigham, J. D. Mail} 
Corresponding Secretary, G. N. Parker; Recording Secretary, G S. Alexander. 



CUMBERLAND COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 1870. 

President, David B. Green; Vice-Presidents, Richard Ashwill, Jehu Brady; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Lewis Harvey; Recording Secretary, Wilson D. Mumford; Treasur- 
er, Wm. H. McDonald. 

Fair was held at Majority Point, October 6, 7, and 8, 1870. Number of entries, 285 ; 
amount paid as premiums, $804 90. 



OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1871. 
President, Lewis Harvey; Vice-Presidents, Richard Ashwill, William Neal; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, L. L. Logan; Recording Secretary, James N. Becom; Treasurer, 
Wm. H. McDonald. 
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DOUGLAS COUNTY. 



OFFICERS FOR 1870. 



President, James Davis; Vice-PrBsident, E. McOarty; Secretary, J. 0. Walker; 
Treasurer, Rice Ervin. Directors — M. M. Lawson, C. Bright, 0. J. Jones. 

Fair was held at Tuscola, October 3, 4, 5, and 6, 1870. Number of entries, 1000 ; 
amount paid as premiums, $2,000. 



OFFICERS ELECT FOR 18T1. 



President, James Davis; Vice-President, E. MeCarty; Secretary, James Trunsell; 
Treasurer, Rice Ervin. Directors — Coleman Bright, Samuel Pinell, Luke Moon. 



DuPAGE COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 18T0. 

President, R. M. Hough; Vice-Presidents, B. F. Meachem, H. H. Angell, J. Paxton; 
Secretary, Philo W. Stacy; Treasurer, F. H. Mather. 

Fair was held at Wheaton, September 6, 7, and 8, 1870. Amount paid as premi- 
ums, $776. 

OFFICERS ELECT FOR 18T1. 

President, M. & Patrick; Vice-Presidents, O. J. Stough; H. H. Angell, D. Dunham; 
Secretary, Philo W. Stacy; Treasurer, Albert Kelley. 
This Society spent $1,000 in improvement of buildings, wells, etc., in 1870. 



EDWARDS COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 1870. 

President, JohnBrissenden; Vice-President, Joseph Skeavington; Secretary, George 
Bower; Treasurer, James Churchill. Directors — A. Shurtliffe, Thomas Gill, Robert 
Imboden, T. J. Walker, Geo. Smith, J. J. Lambert. 

Fair was held at Albion, September 28, 29, and 80, 1870. Number of entries, 520; 
amount paid as premiums, $615. 



OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1871. 

President, James Churchill; Vice-President, Sanford Emmerson; Secretary, George 
Bower; Treasurer, W. B. tribe. Directors— A. Huffman, A. Shurtliffe, P. Q. Barnett, 
Thomas Gill, Robert James, James Chalcroft. 
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FRANKLIN COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 1870. 

President, W. S. Crawford; Vice-President, William Hutchison; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Ilenry Richeson ; Recording Secretary, Carroll Moore; Treasurer, A. D.Jackson. 
Directors — Emsley Moore, B. E. Webster, Henry Roloson, William Hutchison. 

Fair was held at Benton, October 5, 6, 7, and 8, 1870. Number of entries, 174; 
amount paid as premiums, $300 65. 



OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1871. 

President, William Hutchison; Vice-President, Emsley Moore; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Wm. R. Ward; Recording Secretary, A. B. Ward; Treasurer, John A. Cochrane. 
Directors — S. S. Webb, J. R. Jones, F. M. Phipps, Henry Roloson, Jeremiah Neal. 



GRUNDY COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 1870. 

President, Samuel Holderman; Vice-President, Aaron Harford; Secretary. L. Whit- 
ney; Treasurer, H. C. Goo Id. 

Fair was held at Morris, September 14, 15 and 16, 1870. Number of entries, 337; 
amount paid as premiums, $650. 



OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1871. 

President, Amos Clover; Vice-President, William Stephens; Secretary, J. EL Petit; 
Treasurer, John B. Davidson. 



HANCOCK COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 1370. 

President, John W. Cherry; Vice-President, A. Wardwell; Secretary, George Batch- 
elder; Treasurer, W. H. Manier. Directors— Wm. Creeks, C. W. Baldwin, S. M. Steel, 
John Fletcher, H. Burnett. 

Fair was held at Carthage, September 6, 7, 8, and 9, 1870. Number of entries, 4C8; 
amount paid as premiums, $884 75. 



OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1871. 



President, John W. Cherry; Vice-President, Thomas J. Kimbrough; Secretary, 
George W. Batchelder; Treasurer, O P. Carlton. Directors — W. C. Hooker, A. Ward- 
well, G. C. Wagener, Wm. O. Bates, W. C. Williams. 
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HARDIN COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 1IT0. 

President, John Vineyard ; Vice-President, Thomas Douglass ; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, James McFarlan; Recording Secretary, L. F. Twitchell; Treasurer, 0. M. Ferreil. 
Directors — J. S. Herod, J. Mitchell, T. J. Shepherd. 

OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1871. 
President, Joseph B. Miller; Vice-Presidents, Isaac Heerford, John Mitchell, T. J. 
Shepherd, Jeremiah Douglass, Wm. W. Winn ; Corresponding Secretary, Thomas A. 
McAmis; Recording Secretary, L. F. Twitchell; Treasurer, James S. Herod. Direc- 
tors — J. Hetherington, Wm. Finger, Purnett Ferreil, Thomas Douglass, John Jack. 



HENDERSON COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 18T0. 

President, Samuel McElhinney; Vice-President; J. H. McDougal; Corresponding 
Secretary, R. S. McAllister; Recording Secretary, William Bell; Treasurer, W. M. Scott. 
Directors — H. M. Whiteman, P. H. Chapin, J. N. Bruen. 

Fair was held at Biggsville, September 21, 22, 23, and 24, 1870. Number of entries* 
1,500; amount paid as premiums, $1,200. 

OFFICERS ELECT FOR 18T1. 
President, Samuel McElhinney; Vice-President, J. H. McDougal; Corresponding 
Secretary, R. S. McAllister; Recording Secretary, William Bell; Treasurer, S. F. Mc- 
Donald. Directors — D. Rankin, George Dixon, P. D. Salter. 



HENRY COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 18T0. 

President, Richard Mascail; Vice-President, P. H. Beviredge; Secretary, S. D. Al- 
fred, Jr. ; Treasurer, J. C. Edmands. 

Fair was held at Cambridge, August 30, 31, and September 1 and 2, 1870; amount 
paid as premiums, $2,037. 

OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1871. 

President, P. H. Beviredge; Vice-President, S. D. Alfred, Jr.; Secretary, F. G. Wel- 
ton; Treasurer, O. E. Page. 



IROQUOIS COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 1870, 

President, John H. Jones ; Vice-President, John B. Wilson ; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, George B. Joiner ; Recording Secretary, A. Honeywell ; Treasurer, Hiram Ven- 
num. 

Fair was held at Watseka, September 7, 8, 9, and 10, 1870. Number of entries, 803 ; 
amount paid as premiums, $1000. 

Officers re-elected for 1871 . 

—34 
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JACKSON COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 18T0. 

President, S. S. Hall; Secretary, John Ford; Treasurer, Philip Kinimel. Directors 
— B. F. Will, S. Bouscher, £. Easterly, Henry Thompson, S. S. Hall. 

Fair was held at Murphysboro, September 5, 6, and 7, 1870; amount paid as pre- 
miums, $800. 

Officers re-elected for 1871. 



JEFFERSON COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 1870. 

President, Jesse A. Dees ; Vice-President, John Wilbanks ; Corresponding Secretary, 
Walter E. Carlin; Recording Secretary, John S. Bogan; Treasurer, Albion F. Taylor. 
Directors — Jacob Breese, Elijah B. Harvey, Wm. Wood, Henry B. Moore, John Dodds, 
J. G. Gee, James Bodine, Sr., Thompson Auglin, Jesse H. Smith, Edgar Jones, John 
Arnold, John W. Johnson, Joseph G. Gummings, T. S. Casey. 

Fair was held at Mt Vernon, October 4, 5, 6, and 7, 1870. Number of entries, 741 ; 
amount paid as premiums, $1,000. 



OFFICERS ELECT FOR 18T1. 

President, Samuel W. Jones; Vice-President, Samuel K. Allen; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Albion F.Taylor; Recording Secretary, John S. Bogan ;, Treasurer, Walter E. 
Carlin. Directors — Jacob Breese, John C. McConnell, Gilbert L. Gummings, John W. 
Johnson, Lavner V. Bruce, Samuel K. Casey, Benjamin W. Towner, Elijah B. Harvey, 
Jesse A. Dees, John Wilbanks, John Arnold, J. Curran Jones, Calvin M. Brown, 
Charles H. Judd, David C. Jones, Sidney S. Manning. 



JERSEY COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 1870. 

President, Hugh N. Cross ; Vice-President, George E. Warren ; Secretary, Morris R. 
Locke; Treasurer, Ezekial Davidson. Directors — Moses Cockrell, Robert Newton, C. 
M. Hamilton, Joel Cory, Sr., John G. Dougharty, H. D. Ryan, John A. Cory, C. C. 
Cummings, James H. Belt, Ninian C. Beaty, Henry Christopher, William Eirby. 

Fair was held at Jerseyville, October 11, 12, 18, and 14, 1870. Number of entries, 
1,385; amount paid as premiums, $2,665. 



OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1871. 

President, Hugh N. Cross ; Vice-President, W. H. Fulkerson ; Secretary, Morris R. 
Locke; Treasurer, Joseph G. Marston. Directors — Same as for 1870. 
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KANE COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 1870. 

» 

President* James Herrington; Vice-President, Runel Humphrey; Secretary, S. L. 
Taylor; Treasurer, William Van Nortwick. 

Fair was held at Geneva, September 21, 22, 23 and 24, 1870; amount paid as pre- 
miums, $3,000. 



OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1871. 

President, A. M. Herrington ; Vice-President, Jonathan Teffl; Secretary, S. L. Taylor; 
Treasurer, A. P. Hubbard. 



ELGIN (KANE COUNTY). 

OFFICERS FOR 1870. 

President, Joseph Tefft; Vice-President,Wm. C. Kimball; Secretary, W. H.Thompson; 
Treasurer, A. Davidson. Directors— F. W. Wright, H. Gifford, C. H. Larkin, J. R. Mc- 
Lean, A. B. Fish. 

Fair was held at Elgin, October 11, 12, 18, and 14, 1870. Number of entries, 1,100; 
amount paid as premiums, $2,240. 



OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1871. 

President, J. S. Wilcox; Vice-President, H. B. Pierce; Secretary, W. H. Thompson; 
Treasurer, W. L. Pease. Directors — F. W. Wright, M. W. Dunham, C. H. Larkin, S 
W. Kingsley, S. Lasher. 



LaSALLE COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 1870. 

President, Franklin Bruner; Vice-Presidents, P. C. Watts, Edward Temple, R. De- 
bolt ; Secretary, W. E. Bowman ; Treasurer, William E. Beck. Executive Committee — 
Charles H. Green, Wm. Thomas, Samuel E. Parr, Gabriel Ruger, Havilla Hupp, 
Thomas Johns, Peter Donlevy, George C. Cadwell, A. H. Strobel. 

Fair was held at Ottawa, September 6, 7, 8 and 9, 1870. Number of entries, 706; 
amount paid as premiums, $1,224 50. 



OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1871. 

President, Samuel R. Lewis; Vice-Presidents, E. O. Marks, O. O. Wakefield, Jackson 
R. Shaver; Secretary, W. E. Bowman; Treasurer, William E. Beck. Executive Com- 
mittee — George C. Cadwell, C. H. Green, H. R. Parr, C. H. Force, John Stout, Peter 
Donlevy, George A. True, F. L. Fiske, J, K. Spencer. ' 
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LAKE COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOB 1870. 

President, William Price; Vice-Presidents, A. Kopple, E. Gridley; Secretary, S.J. 
Bradley; Treasurer, John Easton. Directors — T. D. Whitmore, W. B. Dodge, 8. E. 
Payne, James Pollock, Edwin Wilson. 

Fair was held at Libertyville, September 23, 24, and 25, 1870. Number of entries, 
700 ; amount paid as premiums, $730. 



OFFICERS ELECT FOB 1871. 

President, William Price; Vice-Presidents, A. Kopple, W. A. Eddy; Secretary, 
Charles A. Partridge ; Treasurer, A. B. Cook. Directors — A. Kopple, H. C. Crandall, 
E. Gridley, E. 8. Wadsworth, H. B. Burritt. 



LAWRENCE COUNTY. 

OFFICEBS FOB 1870. 

President, Samuel Gillespie; Vice-President, William M. Garrard; Corresponding 
Secretary, Jehu Fields ; Recording Secretary, A. I. Judy ; Treasurer, Hugh Seed. 

Fair was held at Lawrenceville, September 29 and 30, and October 1, 1870. Number 
of entries, 803 ; amount paid as premiums, $700. 



OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1871. 
President, Samuel Gillespie; Vice-President, Wm. M. Garrard; Secretary, A. I. Judy; 
Treasurer, W. C. Clark. 



LIVINGSTON COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 1870. 

President, William Colon ; Vice-President, H. D. Marsh ; Secretary, 8. S. Lawrence ; 
Treasurer, Jonathan Duff. Directors — J. T. Houston, James M. Smith, W. T. Brydia, 
Walter Cornell, Bronson Smith, J. C. Morrison, Robert Smith, L. J. Halstead, Benja- 
min Humiston. 

Fair was held at Pontiac, September 20, 21, 22, and 23, 1870; amount paid as pre- 
miums, $1,500. 

* — 

OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1871. 

President, John Franklin; Vice-President, George B.Gray; Secretary, 8. S. Lawrence; 
Treasurer, Jonathan Duff. Directors — J. T. Houston, Perry Coi-bin, W. T. Brydia, 
Walter Cornell, Bronson Smith, J. C. Morrison, Robt. Smith, L J. Halstead, Benjamin 
Humiston. 
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LOGAN COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 1870. 

President, Colby Knapp; Vice-President, J. D. Gillett; Secretary, George D. Boycton ; 
Treasurer, William M. Duatin. 

Fair was held at Lincoln, August 30, September 1, 2 and 3, 1870. Number of en- 
tries, 1,240; amount paid as premiums, $3,500. 

OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1871. 

President, Charles H. Couch; Vice-President, J. D. Gillett; Secretary, George D. 
Boyden ; Treasurer, William M. Dustin. 



MACON COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 1870. 

President, J. H. Pickrell; Vice-President, John G. Taylor; Secretary, James C. Lake; 
Treasurer, James Millikin. Directors — S. Powers, J. Y. Braden, E. A. Jones, J. R. 
Race, Job Race, W. F. Montgomery, A. W. Hardy, W. S. Allen, B. F. Dodson. 

Fair grounds occupied by State Fair. 

OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1871. 

President, J. H. Pickrell; Vice-President, Samuel Powers; Secretary, James C. 
Lake; Treasurer, James Millikin. Directors — John G. Taylor, E..-A. Jones, W. O. 
Jones, W. S. Allen, W. F. Montgomery, J. Y. Braden, I. N. Bills, A. W. Hardy, James 
W. Tait 



MASSAC COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 1870. 

President, W. P. Bruner; Vice-President, J. C. Burden; Secretary, William Kurts; 
Treasurer, A. D. Davis. Directors — B. M. Hodges, F. Mier, R. Davies, H. Quantle. 

Fair was held at Metropolis, October 6, 7 and 8, 1870. Number of entries, 178; 
amount paid as premiums, $500. 

OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1871. 
Pr?sident, W. P. Bruner; Vice-President, J. C. Bruden; Secretary, B. O. Jones; 
Treasurer, A. D. Davis. Directors— J. C. Willis, R. Davies, F. Mier, B. Rankins. 



MASON COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 18T0. 

President, J. Frank Kelsey; Vice-Presidents, D. W. Riner, T. Huscroft, P. Ring- 
house, C. W. Slade, D. C. White, William Ainsworth; Corresponding Secretary, Anson 
Low; Recording Secretary, John W. Jones; Treasurer, Thomas Covington. 

Fair was held at Havana, October 4, 5 and 6, 1 870. Number of entries, 476 ; amount 
paid as premiums, $959. 

Same board of officers re-elected for 1871, 



* 
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Mcdonough county. 

* OFFICERS TOR 1870. 

President, Amos Dixon ; (one Vice-President from each township) ; Corresponding 
Secretary, Joseph Lownes; Recording Secretary, T. D. Knapp; Treasurer, C. V. 
Chandler. 

Fair was held at Macomb, September 18, 19, 20 and 21, 1870. Number of entries, 
1,000; amount paid as premiums, $1,308. 

OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1871. 
President, A. Hanson ; Corresponding Secretary, Joseph Lownes ; Recording Secre- 
tary, T. D. Knapp; Treasurer, S. Hogan. 



McHENRY COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 1870. 

President, James Crow; Vice-Presidents, L. Woodard, A. J. Dike; Secretary, E. E. 
Richards ; Treasurer, E. E. Thomas. 
Fair was held at Woodstock, October 6, 6 and 7, 1870. 

OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1871. 

President, Jame| Crow ; Vice-Presidents, L. Woodard, Wm. H. Stewart ; Secretary, 
E. E. Richards ; Treasurer, A. S. Stewart. 



McLEAN COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 1870. 

President, W. L. Bosworth ; Vice-Presidents, E. Horr, James Boulware ; Correspond- 
ing -Secretary, Daniel Holder; Recording Secretary, J. T. Didlake; Treasurer, R. E. 
Brown. 

Fair was held at Bloomington, September 13, 14, 15 and 16, 1870. Number of en- 
tries, 2,800; amount paid as premiums, $2,356 50. 

OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1871. 
President, W. L. Bosworth; Vice-Presidents, E. Horr, John Kelly; Corresponding 
Secretary, Dan. Holder ; Recording Secretary, J. T. Didlake ; Treasurer, W. M. Loehr. 



MENARD COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 1870. 

President, Caldwell Kincaid ; Vice-President, William C. Dawson ; Secretary, S. C. 
Humphrey; Treasurer, J. H. Spears. Directors — Wm. B. Killira, George Hudspeth, 
James Miles, Thomas H. Harris, James Moore. 

Fair was held at Petersburg, September 6, 7 and 8, 1870. Number of entries, 650; 
amount paid as premiums, $1,071. 



- j — ■ 
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OFFICEBS ELECT FOR 18TL f 

President, James W. Judy ; Vice-President, Henry H. Marbold ; Secretary, J. G. 
Strodtmann. Directors — G. B. Pemberton, W. C. Smoot, C. R. Pierce, J. G. Greene, 
E. L. Sweeny, M. G. Coombs, A. G. Nance, Geo. Hudspeth. 



MERCER COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 18T0. 

President, D. H.- Hayes; Vice-President, T. S. Robb; Secretary, H. S. Senter; 
Treasurer, Robert Candor. Directors — W. J, Nevins, L. V. Willets, Cruser Gray, J. 
H. McBryde, J. H. Purdum, M. Flemming. 

Fair was held at Aledo, October 4, 5, 6 and 7, 1870. Number of entries, 1,255; 
amount paid as premiums, $1,483. 

OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1871. 
President, J. E. Harrower; Vice-President, J. M. Mannon; Secretary, T. A. Vernon; 
Treasurer, C. S. Amberson. Directors — W. S. Nevins, L. V. Willits, Cruser Gray, 
John McClure, A. P. Petrie, J. D. Noble. 



MORGAN COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 1870. 

President, Stephen Dunlap; Vice-Presidents, E. B. Hitt, J. Neely; Secretary, S. R. 
King; Treasurer, F. G. Farrell. Directors — Peter Roberts, Josiah Strawn, Wm. Rich- 
ardson, George Graff, A. G. Lint, M. W. Riggs, Stephen Green, J. S. Rector, Charles 
Samples, Samuel Wood. 

Fair was held at Jacksonville, September 13, 14, 15 and 16, 18*70, Number of en 
tries, 786; amount paid as premiums, $4,000. 

* 

OFFICERS ELECT FOR 18T1. 

President, Samuel Woods; Vice-Presidents, Wm. Richardson, J, T. Newman; Sec- 
retary, S. R, King; Treasurer, F, G. Farrell. Directors — George Graff, M. W. Riggs, 
Wm, C. Carter, F. E. Dayton, John Gordon, Charles Samples, John H. Potts, N. D. 
Graves, F. M. Morton, J. S. Holmes. 



MOULTRIE COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 1870. 

President, J. T, Taylor; Vice-President, E. Welton; Corresponding Secretary, 
Henry Atchinson ; Recording Secretary, George W, Vaughan ; Treasurer, J. A, Free- 
land. Directors — J, Powell, T, Crowder, J. Walker, C. Howell, Wm, Kirkwood. 

Fair was held at Sullivan, September 14, 15, 16 and 17, 1870, Number of entries, 
214; amount paid as premiums, $700. 
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% OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1871, 

President, J. E. Eden ; Vice-President, E. Welton ; Secretary, George W. Vaughan ; 
Treasurer, A. N, Smiser, Directors — S, Earp, J, H. Snyder, W. Kirk wood, T. H. 
Crowder, Wm, Kliver, B. Taylor, J % 0. Baker. 



PERRY COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 1870. 

President, W. R. Murphy; Vice-Presidents, S. Morlow, N. Meade, R. Q. Thompson, 
Frank Bowles, Jas. Robb, George Robb, S. Collom ; Corresponding Secretary, Wm. Mc- 
Neil ; Recording Secretary, E. H. Lemen ; Treasurer, G. M. Rial. 

Fair was held at Pinckneyville, September 21, 1870. Amount paid as premi- 
ums, $900 75. 



OFFICEKS ELECT FOR 1871. 

President, E. S. Elliott; Vice-Presidents, N. Mead, S. Morlow, F. Bowles, H. F. Hem- 
pieman, J. Robb, George Robb, F. Smith, S. J. Moore; Corresponding Secretary, Wil- 
liam McNeil; Recording Secretary, R. Berrey; Treasurer, E. B. Rusling. 



PUTNAM COUNTY. 



OFFICERS FOR 1870. 



President, Eli V. Raley; Vice-Presidents, J. L. Mills, L. L. Parmelee, I. A. Vander- 
vort ; Secretary, George C. Read ; Treasurer, A. T. Purviance. 

Fair was held at Hennepin, September 20, 21, and 22, 1870. Number of entries, 
479 ; amount paid as premiums, $656. 



OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1871. 



President, Eli V. Raley; Vice-Presidents, J. L. Mills, M. B. Lockwood, H. C. Thomas ; 
Secretary, George 0. Read; Treasurer, A. T. Purviance. 



PEORIA COUNTY, 

OFFICERS FOR 1870. 

President, John A. McCoy; Vice-President, Jacob Littleton ; Secretary, W. E. Phelps; 
Treasurer, H. G. Anderson, and one director from each of nineteen townships. 

Fair was held at Peoria, September 6, 7, 8, and 9, 1870. Number of entries, 1,200; 
amount paid as premiums, $4,200. 
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OFFICERS ELECT FOB 1871. 



President, P. R. E. Brotherson; Vice-President, E. N. Hotchkiss; Corresponding 
Secretary, Roswell Bills ; Recording Secretary, Joe H. Stevison; Treasurer, H. G. An- 
derson. 



PIKE COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 1870. 

President, John 0. Bolin; Vice-Presidents, W. R. Wills, G. V. Stackpole; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, John Boothby; Recording Secretary, W. H. Johnston; Treasurer, S. 
Grigsby. Directors— G. Stebbins, J. Rush, R. Perry, C. Turnbull, D. Bates. 

Fair was held at Pittafield, October 14, 15, 16, and 17, 1870. Number of entries 
S00; amount paid as premiums, $1,500. 



OFFICERS ELECT FOR 18T1. 

President, John If. Bush ; Vice-Presidents, J. W. Rush, John Morris ; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, John Boothby; Recording Secretary, W. H. Johnston; Treasurer, S. 
Grigsby. Directors — G. Stebbins, B. D. Brown, Lewis Ham, B. B. Hopkins, E. N. 
French. 



RANDOLPH COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 1870. 

President, Daniel Mclntyre; Vice-President, M. E.Foster; Secretary and Treasurer, 
William Addison. Directors — Wra, B. Taylor, D. R. McMaster, Gavin Becket, Henry 
Crawford, S. W. McKelvin. 

Fair was held at Sparta, September 28, 29, and 30, 1870. Number of entries, 1878; 
amount paid as premiums, $1,523. 



OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1871. 

President, Daniel Mclntyre; Vice-President, S. W. McKelvin; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, William Addison. Directors— S. C. Boyd, Wm. B. Taylor, Henry Crawford. J. H. 
Decker, James McMurray. 



SALINE COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 1870. 

President, Robert Mick: Vice-President, John H. Wilson; Secretary, John F. Cono* 
ver; Treasurer, Wm. M. Christy. 

—35 
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Fair was held at Harrisburg, September 80, October 1, 2, and 8, 1870. Number of 
entries, 885 ; amount paid as premiums, $850. 



OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1870. 

President, Nelson Weber; Vice-President, John H. Wilson; Secretary, John F. Con 
over; Treasurer, Wm. M. Christy. Directors — D. T. Ballard, C. H. Lewis, R. N. War- 
field, W. W. Sargent. 



SCHUYLER COUNTY 



OFFICERS FOR 1870. 



President, W. W. Potts; Vice-President, F. H. D. Kruse; Corresponding Secretary, 
E. D. Wells ; Recording Secretary, J. C. Scripps ; Treasurer, George G. Clarke. Exe- 
cutive Committee — Robert Lambert, Robert McMasters, George Garrison, George W. 
Campbell, William Hill. 

Fair was held at Rushville, September 14, 15, and 16, 1870. Amount paid as premi- 
ums, $2,204 20. 



OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1871. 



President, F. H. D. Kruse; Vice-President, Wm. Hill; Corresponding Secretary, 
Lewis D. Erwin ; Recording Secretary, Sylvanus Montgomery. Executive Committee 
— Robert McMasters, r John Howell, Robert Lambert, John Ewing, Ab. Lamaster. 

Note — Society organized in 1858 ; exhibition postponed two years during the war. 



SHELBY COUNTY. 

« 

OFFICERS FOR 1870. 

President, James W. Ward; Vice-President, Benj. T. Kenningham; Secretary, Thos. 
H. Graham; Treasurer, Frank Penwell. Directors — Philip Parker, Wm. Sampson, 
John Funcher, James M. Boon, James P. Davis. 

Fair was held at Shelbyville, September 21, 22, 23, and 24, 1870. Number of en- 
tries, 416; amount paid as premiums $1,062 47. 



OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1871. 

President, James W. Ward; Vice-President, Benj. F. Kenningham; Secretary, 
George A. Roberts ; Treasurer, Frank Penwell. Directors— Philip Parker, E. H. Cook, 
Wm Sampson, Wm. Middlesworth, M. F. Embry. 
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STARK COUNTY. 

OFFICER8 FOR 18T0. 

President, Mark Blanchard; Vice-President, Joseph D. Rhodes ; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Charles Myers; Recording Secretary, Patrick Nowlan; Treasurer, William Low- 
man. 

Fair was held at Toulon, September 21, 22, and 23, 1870. Number of entries, 1,404 ; 
amount paid as premiums, $2,030 12. 



; OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1871. 

President, Joseph D. Rhodes; Vice-President, George W. Dewey; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Charles Myers; Recording Secretary, Patrick Nowlan; Treasurer, William Low- 
man. 



ST. CLAIR COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 18T0. 

President, Madison T. Stookey; Vice-Presidents, Thomas Winstanley, Charles Dom- 
back, Fred Exter; Secretary, G. F. Hilgard; Treasurer, Fred. H. Pieper. Directors — 
M. T. Stookey, Fred Ropiequet, Thomas Winstanley, Joseph Ogle, James H. Scott, 
Chas. Domback, Chas. T. Askins, Robert W. Lemen, Joseph Penn, Fred Exter, Jeff. 
Ramey. 

Fair was held at Belleville, September IS, 14, 15, and 16, 1870. Number of entries, 
1553; amount paid as premiums, $3,560. 



OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1871. 

President, James H. Scott; Vice-Presidents, George Swaggard, Chas. T. Askins, J. 
A Bornman; Secretary, G. F. Hilgard; Treasurer, Fred H. Pieper. Directors — M. T. 
Stookey, George Swaggard, Thomas Winstanley, Joseph Ogle, Henry Abend, James H. 
Scott, Risdon A. Morse, Chas. T. Askins, James A Bornman, Jeff. Ramey, Joseph 
Penn. 



STEPHENSON COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 1870, 

President, W. T. Marshall; Vice-Presidents, Fred'k Baker, B. Belknap, Jacob, 
Krohn; Corresponding Secretary, S. D. Atkins; Recording Secretary, R. V. Ankeney; 
Treasurer, Robert Little. Directors — The officers and ex-Presidents. 

Fair was held at Freeport, September 13, 14, 15 and 16, 1870 ; amount paid as pre- 
miums, $1,378. 
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OFFICERS ELECT FOR 18T1. 

President, Frederick Baker; Vice-Presidents, Jacob Krohn, J. M. Bechhol, C. W. 
Butterfield; Corresponding Secretary, S. J. Davis; Recording Secretary, Frank B. 
Malburn; Treasurer, Robert Little. 



TAZEWELL COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 1870. 

President, Josiah Sawyer; Vice-President, George W. Minier; Secretary, Seth Tal- 
bott, Jr ; Treasurer, J. L. Hay ward. Directors — S. Stout, L. Mathews, W. D. Sperry, 
W. H. Trout, W. C. Brayhill/S. Seriom. 

The lease of the grounds upon which the fairs of the Society were held for the past 
fifteen years having expired, and funds for fitting up new grounds not having been 
raised in time, no fair was held for the year 1870. 



OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1871. 

President, Josiah Sawyer; Vice-President, George W. Minier; Secretary, Seth 
Talbott, Jr.; Treasurer, J. L. Hayward. Directors — S. Stout, Wm. Hayward, A. J. 
Davis, W. D. Sperry, W. H. Trout, W. R. Lackland. 



UNION COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 1870. 

President, Silas H. Spann; Vice-Presidents, David Graver, D. A. Parker, Samuel 
Hargrave ;? Corresponding Secretary, Thomas F. Bouton; Recording Secretary, John 
M. Mover; Treasurer, William C. Rich. Executive Committee — F. W. Green, Charles 
Barringer, J. S. Lawver, Silas Hess, J. H. Samson. 

Fair was held at Jonesboro, September 13, 14, 15, and 16, 1870; number of entries, 
894 ; amount paid as premiums, $733. 



OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1871. 

President, John S. Lawver; Vice-President, I Mat. Goodman, J. K. .Walton, George 
W. Fink; Corresponding Secretary, Thomas F. Bouton; Recording Secretary, J. H. 
Samson, Treasurer, John E. Naill. Executive Committee — Paul Frick, D. Hileman, 
J. L, Ury, .Adam Cruse, B. F. Hunsaker. 
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VERMILION COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 1870. 

President, Jacob H. Oakwood; Vice-President, G. W. Tilton; Secretary, William M. 
Ray; Treasurer, G. W. Wolf. Directors — William Sandusky, Jonathan Gaines, J. 
Sconce, William Rice, Thomas Sandusky, Richard Jones, Norris Young. 

Fair was held at Catlin, September 20 and 21, 1870; number of entries, 1,130; 
amount paid as premiums, $1,200. 

Same officers elected for 1871. 



WAYNE COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 18T0. 

President, J. T. Fleming; Vice-President, Peter Cox; Secretary, John Wilson; 
Treasurer, E. Bonham. 

Fair was held at Fairfield, October 12, 13, 14, and 15 # 1870; amount paid as pre- 
miums, $600. 



OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1871. 

President, J. T. Fleming; Vice-President, Peter Cox; Secretary, James A. Creigh 
ton; Treasurer, E. Bonham. 



WILL COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 1870. 

President, Alonson Granger; Vice-Presidents, J. H. Daniels, S. E. Mather, D. C. 
Searles, Martin Bergan, J. L. Owen; Secretary, Charles Snoad; Treasurer, W. B. Haw- 
ley. Directors, Robert Milne, A. A. Frowns, W. T. Nelson, A. A. Brooks, L. E. Dill- 
man. 



OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1871. 
President, J. C. Kercheval ; Vice-Presidents, J. H. Daniels, Samuel E. Mather, D. 
C. Sear Is, Martin Bergan, J. L. Owen; Secretary, Charles Snoad; Treasurer, W. B. 
Haw ley. Directors — Henry Aiken, W. E. Henry, W. T. Nelson, A. B. Brooks, Lewis 
E. Dillman. 



WINNEBAGO COUNTY. 

OFFICERS FOR 1370. 

President, Peter Mabie; Vice-President, Lawrence McDonald; Secretary, -H. P. Kim- 
ball ; Treasurer, George S. Haskell. 
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Fair was held at Rockford, second week in September, '1870; number of entries, 
2,000; amount paid as premiums, $2,800. 



OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1871. 

President, Lawrence McDonald; Vice-President, Giles 0. Hord; Secretary, H. P. 
Kimball ; Treasurer, George S. Haskell. 



PEKIN AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL ASSOCIATION. 

OFFICERS FOR 1870.1 

President, B. S, Prettyman; Vice-President, Ties Smith; Secretary, G, R, Cobleigh; 
Treasurer, George Grigg. Directors— C, B, Cumings, John Stoltz, W, W. Sellers, 
Joseph Robinson. 

Fair was held at Pekin, September 20, 21, 22, and '23, 1870; number of entries, 
1,400; amount paid as premiums, $4,637. 



OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1871. 

President, B, S. Prettyman ; Vice-President, Peter Weyhrich ; Secretary, G, R, Cob- 
leigh; Treasurer, Joshua Wagenseller, Directors— C. B, Cumings, Joseph Robinson, 
D. 0. Smith, E. Richards. 



UNION FAIR ASSOCIATION OP CENTRALIA, 

(Representing Washington, Jefierson, Clinton and Marion Counties). 

OFFICERS FOR 1870, 

President, W. H. Russell; Vice-President, B. Pullen; Secretary, Edward A. Blum; 
Treasurer, M. C. Kell. Directors— B. Pullen, A. T. Barnes, W. H, Russell, F. Kohl, 
John Betz, 8. M. Warner, J. C, Cooper, M. M. Horton, E, S. Condit, 

Fair was held at Oentralia, October 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14, 1810; number of entries, 
1,618; amount paid as premiums, $4,849 50, 



OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1871. 



President, W.H, Russell; Vice-President, B. Pullen; Secretary, Edward A. Blum; 
Treasurer, M, C. Kell. Directors— W, H, Russell, B, Pullen, S. M. Warner, F, Kohl, 
R, Bowman, A. Clark, G, H. Perrine, J. T, Henry. 
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ATLANTA UNION CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

OFFICERS FOR 1870. 

President, Augustus Reise ; Vice-Presidents, G. N. Bryson, E. T, Kenyon, A. N. 
Dills, Wra. Teel; Secretary, S.D. Fisher; Treasurer, Frank Hoblit. Directors, P. R. 
Marquart, J, E. Hoblit, James Tuttle, Joseph Bell, Daniel McFarland, George W, 
Funk, Col. J, Merriam. 

Fair was held atj Atlanta, September 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, 1870; number of entries 
over 2,100; amount paid as premiums, $1,973 50, 



OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1871. 

Present, Benjamin Bean; Vice-Presidents, A N, Dills, Jac. Funk,' O. Mason, 
Thos. Maddox; Secretary, S. D. Fisher; Treasurer, Frank Hoblit; Directors, P. R. 
Marquart, E. S. Ewing, J. A. Hoblit, J. H. Paullin, Daniel McFarland, J. H, Burt, Wm. 
Teell. 
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